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CHAPTER I. 

Just when Meycrhofer’s estate was to be sold by 
auction, his third son l*aul w'as born. 

That was a hard time indeed. 

Frau Elsbeth, with her haggard face and melan¬ 
choly smile, lay in her big four-post bed, with the 
cradle of the new-born child near her, and listened 
to every noise that reacned her in her sad sick¬ 
room from the yard and the house. 

At each suspicious sound she started up, and 
each time, when a strange man’s voice was heard 
or a vehicle came driving along wiih a rolling 
sound, she asked, clinging with great anxiety to 
the bedposts : 

** Has it come to the worst ? Has it come to the 
worst 

Nobody answered her. I’hc doctor had given 
strict orders to keep every excitement from her, 
but little he thought, good man, that this constant 
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suspense would torment her a thousand times more 
than the roost terrible certainty. 

One morning, the fifth day after her child’s birth, 
she heard her husband, whom she had scarcely seen 
during this trying time, pacing up and down in the 
next room, swearing and sighing. She could only 
understand one word, only one, that he repeated 
over and over again : the word “ Homeless,” 

Then she knew. It had come to the worst 

She put her feeble hand on the little head of the 
new-born child, who with his little serious face was 
quietly dozing, hid her face in her pillow ^nd wept. 

After a while she said to the servant who attend* 
ed the little one, 

‘‘ Tell your master 1 w'ant to speak to him.” 

And he came. With loud steps he approached 
the bed of the sick woman, and looked at her with 
a face that seemed doubly distorted and desperate 
in his endeavor to look unconcerned, 

“ Max,” she said, timidly, for she always feared 
him—“Max, don’t hide anything from me; I,aita 
prepared for the worst, anyhow.” 

“ Are you ?” he asked, distrustfully, for he re¬ 
membered tlie doctor’s w^arning. 

“ When have we to go ?” 

As he saw that she took their misfortune so calm* 
ly, he thought it no longer necessary to be careful, 
and broke out, with an oath : 

“To-day—to-morrow—^just as it pleases the new 
owner. By his charity only we are still here, an$l. 
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if it pleased him, we might have to lodge in the 
streets this very night/’ 

“ It won’t be as bad as that, Max,” she said, pain- 

t 

fully striving to keep her composure, “ if he hears 
that, only a few days ago, a little one arrived—” 
Oh, I suppose I shall have to beg of him—shall 
I?” 

“ Oh no; he will do it without that. Who is it ?” 

“ Douglas, he is called. He comes from Inster- 
burg. He seemed to swagger very much, this gen¬ 
tleman—very much. I should have liked to have 
driven him from the premises.” 

** Is anything left us ?” she asked, softly, looking 
hesitatingly down on the new-boni child, for his 
young, tender life might be depending on the an¬ 
swer. 

He broke out into a hard laugh. “ Yes; a wretch¬ 
ed pittance: full t>vo thousand thalers.” 

She sighed with relief, ^or she almost felt as if 
she had already heard that terrible “Nothing” 
hissed from his lips. 

**What good are two thousand thalers to us?” 
he continued, “ after we have thrown fifty thousand 
into the swamp ? Perhaps I shall open a public- 
house in the town, or trade in buttons and ribbons. 
Perhaps you might help me, if you were to do the 
sewing in some aristocratic houses; and the chil¬ 
dren might sell matches in the streets. Ha, ha, 
ha I” 

He thrust his hand through his gray and bushy 
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hair, and inadvertently kicked the cradle with his 
foot, so that it swayed to and fro violently. 

“ Why has this brat been born ?*' he munnured, 
gloomily. He knelt down near the cradle and bur¬ 
ied the tiny little fists in his big red hands, and 
talked to his child • “ If you had known, my boy, 
how bad and vile this world is, how impudence tri¬ 
umphs, and honesty goes to ruin in it, you would 
really have stayed where you were. What fate will 
yours be ? Vour father is a sort of vagabond, a ru¬ 
ined man, wlio has to roam about the streets with 
his wife and Ids three children till he has found 
a place where he can completely ruin himself and 
his family.” 

“ Max, do n )t speak thus ; you break my heart 1*' 
called out Krau lOlsbeth, crying, and stretching out 
her haml to lay it round her husband’s neck; but 
her hand sank down without strength ere it had 
reached its destination. 

He sprang up. “ You are right; enough of these 
lamentations. Yes; if 1 were alone now—a bach¬ 
elor, as in former days—I should go to America, or 
the Russian Steppes—there one can get rich; or I 
should speculate on the Exchange—to-day up, to¬ 
morrow down. Oh, there one could earn money; 
but so tied as one is!” He threw a lamentable 
glance at his wife and child; then he pointed 
with his hand towards the yard, from whence re¬ 
sounded the laughing voices of the two elder 
children. 
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** Yes; I know we must be a burden to you now,” 
said the woman, meekly. 

** Don’t talk to me of burdens,” he answered, 
gruffly; ^‘what I said was not meant angrily. I 
love you, and that’s enough. Now the question 
only is, Where to goIf at least this baby had 
not come, the chance of an uncertain existence 
might be borne for some tiin..*. But now, you ill, 
the child requiring careful nursing, the end of it is 
there is nothing for it but to buy a farm, and to 
give the two thousand thalers for a premium. Hur¬ 
rah ! that will be a nice sort of life: 1 with the beg¬ 
gar’s wallet, you with the knapsack ; 1 with the 
spade, you with the milk-pail.” 

“That would not be the worst, after all,” said 
the woman, softly. 

“No?” he laughed, bitterly. “Well, that I can 
get for you. There is Mussainen, for instance, 
which is to be sold—the wretched moorland on the 
heath yonder.” 

“Oh, why that of all places?” she asked, shud< 
dering. 

He immediately fell in love with the idea. 

“Yes; that would be emptying the cup to the 
dregs. The lost magnificence always in view—for, 
you must know, the manor-house of Helenenthal 
exactly overlooks it. It is surrounded by moor 
and fen—wellnigh two hundred acres. Perhaps 
one could cultivate some of it—one might be the 
pioneer of progress. What could peoplt say ? 
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‘Meyerhofer is a brave fellow/ they would say; 
* he is not ashamed of his misfortune; he looks at 
it with a certain irony.' Pah, really one should 
look at it with irony; that is the only sublime view 
of the world—one should whistle at it I” and he 
uttered a shrill whistle, so that the sick woman 
started up in her bed. 

“ Forgive me, my darling," he pleaded, caressing 
her hand suddenly in the rosiest of humors; ** but 
am 1 not right ? One should whistle at it. As long 
as one has the consciousness of being an honest 
man, one can bear all adversity with a certain relish. 
Relish is the right word. The ground is to be sold 
any day, for the owner has lately gained a rich es¬ 
tate by marriage, and leaves this rubbish entirely 
uncultivated." 

“Think well over it first, Max/* the woman 
pleaded, in great anxiety. 

“What is the good of hesitating.^" he replied, 
violently. “ We must not be a burden to this Mr. 
Douglas, and we cannot lay claim to anything better 
with our miserable two thousand thalers; therefore, 
let us seize upon it promptly." And without taking 
time to say good-bye to the sick woman, he strode 
away. 

A few minutes later she heard his dog-cart driv¬ 
ing away through the gate. 

In the afternoon of the same day a strange visitor 
was announced. A beautiful, distinguished lady 
was said to have driven into the yard in a smart 
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carriage^ who wished to pay a idsit to the mistress 
in her sick>room. 

“Who was it?” She had refused to give her 
name. 

“ How strange 1” thought Frau Elsbeth; but as 
in her grief she was beginning to believe in special 
providences, she did not say no. 

The door opened. A slender, delicate figure, 
with gentle, refined features, approached the bed of 
the sick woman with gliding steps. Without speak¬ 
ing a word she seized her hand and said, in a soft, 
slightly veiled voice; 

“ 1 have concealed my name, dear Mrs. Meyer¬ 
hof er, for I feared you would refuse to see me if I 
had given it beforehand. And I should like best 
even now to remain unknown. Unfortunately, I 
fear that you will not look at me with kindness any 
longer when you know who 1 am.” 

“ I hate no one in the world,” replied Frau Els¬ 
beth, “ least of all a name.” 

“I am called Helene Douglas,” said the lady, 
gently, and she pressed the invalid’s hand closer. 

’ Frau Elsbeth began at once to cry, while the 
visitor, as if she had been an old friend, put her 
arm round her neck, kissed her on the brow, and 
^id, with a soft, comforting voice: 

“ Do not be angry with me. P"ate has ordained 
that I should drive you from this house; but it is no 
fault of mine. My husband wanted to give me a 
pleasant surprise, for the nnrne of this estate is 
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identical with my Christian-name. My joy vanished 
directly when I heard under what circumstances he 
had acquired it, and how you, especially, dear Mrs. 
Meyerhofer, must have suffered in this doubly try¬ 
ing time. Then J felt compelled to unburden my 
heart by asking your pardon personally for the sor¬ 
row which I have caused you, and shall still have to 
cause you, for your time of suffering is not over yet/’ 

Frau Elsbeth had bent her head on the stranger’s 
shoulder, as if that was the most natural thing in 
the world, and went on .softly crying to herself. 

“ And perhaps I can also be of use to you,” she 
continued : “at least, so far as 1 can take part of 
the Ijitierness from your soul. We women under¬ 
stand each other belter than those hard, passionate 
men. 'J'hc common sufferings that weigh on all of 
us bring us nearer to each other. And, above all, 
one thing: I have spoken to my husband, and beg 
you, in my name and his, to look on this house as 
your property for as long as ever it pleases you. 
We generally pass the winter in town, and we have 
another estate besides which we intend to let an 
inspector manage. You see, therefore, that you do 
not in any way disturb us, but, on the contrary, do 
us a favor if you wall stay on here as before for 
another half year or longer.” 

Frau Elsbeth did not thank her, but the tearful 
glance she gave the stranger was thanks enough. 

“Now be cheerful again, dearest Mrs. Meyer¬ 
hofer,” she continued, “ and if in future you need 
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advice or help, always remember that there is some 
one who has to make amends to you for much— 
And what a splendid baby!”—she turned towards 
the cradle—“ a boy or a little girl ?” 

*‘A boy,” said Frau Elsbeth, with a feeble smile* 

“ Has he found any brothers or sisters already? 
But why do I ask ? The two little stalwart fellows 
outside, who received my carriage—may I hope to 
know them better ? No, not here,” she interposed, 
quickly; “ it might excite you still more. Later on, 
later on. This little citizen of the world interests 
us most for the moment.” 

She bent over the cradle and arranged the baby- 
clothes. 

“ He has quite a knowing little face,” she said, 
jestingly. 

“ Care stood at his cradle,” answ^ered Frau EIs^ 
beth, gently and sadly; ” that’s w^hy he has that old 
face.” 

**Ob, you must not be superstitious, dear friend,” 
answered the visitor. “ I have been told that new¬ 
born babes often have something old in their feat¬ 
ures; they soon lose that.” 

** Surely you, too, have children ?” asked Ftau 
Elsbeth. 

‘‘Oh, I am still such a young wife,” answered 
her visitor, blushing. “ Scarcely six months mar¬ 
ried. But—” and she blushed still more. 

“ God be with you in your time of trouble,” said 
Frau Elsbeth; “ I will pray for you.” 
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The stranger's eyes grew moist. “Thanks* a 
thousand thanks,” she said. “And let us be friends, 
I entreat you, with all my heart. Shall I propose 
something ? Take me as godmother for your 
youngest child, and do me the same favor when 
Heaven blesses me.” 

The two women pressed each other’s hands si* 
lently. The bond of friendship was sealed. 

When the visitor had left her, Frau Elsbeth 
looked round with a shy, sad look. “ Just now 
everything here was bright and sunny,” she raur* 
mured, “and now it has become so dark again.” 

After a short time, in spite of the nurse’s oppo- 
sition, the two eldest boys rushed into the sick* 
room with joyful clamor. Each had a bag wdth 
sw'cets in his hand. 

“The strange lady has given us this,'* they 
shouted. 

Frau Elsbeth smiled. “ Hush, children,'^ she 
said, “ an tuigel has been with us.” 

The two little boys opened anxious eyes, and 
asked, 

“Mamma, an angel?” 
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.j > So Mrs. Douglas became Paul's godmother. 

Meyerhofer, indeed, was not a little indignant at 
^the new friendship, for “ I don’t want the pity of 
happy people,” he often used to say ; but when the 
mild, gentle woman appeared in the manor-house 
tor the second time, and tried to persuade him, he 
did not dare to say “ No *’ any longer. 

He also gave his consent to their prolong(‘d st.iy 
in the old home, though lie did it with repugnance. 
The farm Mussainen, which in fact he had bought 
that same day, was in so desolate a condition that 
it seemed dangerous for wife and children to stay 
j|here in the cold autumn days. Above all, the 
.Sfbost needful repairs had to be made. Carpenter, 
mason, and builder had to be fetched ere it was 
possible to think of moving. 

Nevertheless, Frau Klsbeth, through her hus¬ 
band’s obstinacy, was forced to move into the new 
dwelling long before the arrangem<*nis were fin¬ 
ished. One day when an inspector from the new 
master appealed with a number of workmen and 
asked for shelter in his name, he declared this pro 
ceeding to be an intentional insult, and was firmly 
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resolved not to stay a day longer on the ground 
which once had been his propcity. 

It was a cold, dull November day when Frau 
Klsbcth and her children had to say farewell to the 
dear house. A fine, drizzling rain came from the 
sky, making everything damp. 

'J'he heath, shrouded in gray mist, lay desolate 
and comfortless before their eyes. 

i'hc youngest at her breast, the two other chil¬ 
dren crying near her, she stepped into the vehicle' 
which was to lead her towards her new fate, which, 
alas ! seemed so dark. 

When they drove out of the gate, the cold winds 
from the heath whipped their faces with icy scourges. 
rhi:n the little one, who for so long had been ly¬ 
ing peaceful and quiet, began to cry bitterly. She 
wrapped him closer in her cloak and bent down low 
over the shivering little form, in order to hide the 
tears, which were streaming down her cheeks in» 
cossantly. 

.Vfter half an hour’s drive over the heavy rain?* 
soaked clay roads, they reached their destination. 
Slie could have shrieked aloud when she saw the 
new house before her in all its desolation and ruin. 

Wretched mud farm-buildings; a swampy yard; 
a low dwelling-house with a shingle roof, from the 
walls of which the chalk had crumbled down and 
sbf)wed the bare wall underneath ; a w'ilderness of 
A garden, in which the last sad rem.n’ns of the sum¬ 
mer asters and sunflowers stood among half-decayed 
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vegetables, round about a gaudy painted fence, 
which seemed to have received extreme unction 
just before its end—this was the place where the 
family of the ruined squire had to live hence¬ 
forth. 

This was the place where little Paul grew' up, and 
to which the love of his childhood, the care of half 
his life was devoted. 

He w'as in his early years a delicate, sickly creat¬ 
ure, and many a night his mother trembled lest the 
feeble light of his life should be extinguished before 
daw'n. At such times she would sit in the dark, 
low bedroom, leaning her elbow on the edge of his 
little bed, gazing with feverish eyes at his little thin 
body, which was painfully convulsed by spasms. 

Put he passed all the crises of his early child¬ 
hood, and at five years old, thougli jiale and weak 
of limb and almost careworn in face—for he had 
really retained the old 1 )ok—he was a healthy boy, 
who gave promise of long life. 

At this time his first recollections begin. The 
earliest, which in after-years he often recalled, was 
as follows : 

The room is half dark. Icicles are clinging to 
the windows, and through the curtains shines the 
red glow' of the sunset. The elder brothers have 
gone skating, but he is in his little bed—for he has 
to go to bed early—and near him sits his mother, 
one hand encircling his neck, and the other on the 
edge of the cradle, in which the two little sisters 
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sleep, which Master Stork brought a year ago, both 
on the same day. 

“ Mamma, tell me a fairy tale,’* he pleads. 

And his mother told him one. What ? He could 
only remember very faintly, but there was something 
in it about a gray woman who had visited his mother 
in all her sad hours, a woman with a pale and hag¬ 
gard face, and dark, tear-stained eyes. She had 
come like a shadow, like a shadow she bad gone, 
had extended her hands over his mother's head,* she 
knew not wdielher for a blessing or for a curse, and 
had spoken words which had reference to him—lit-. 
lie rail!, in them there was the question of sacri¬ 
fice and of redemption ; the words he had forgotten 
again—probably he was too stupid to understand 
them, but one thing still remained clearly enough: 
while he listened to his mother’s words, breathless 
with teruir and expectation, he suddenly saw the 
gray figure of whom she spoke, bodily standing at 
the door—exactly the same, with her arms uplifted,, 
and her pale, sad face. He hid his head on his- 
mother’s arm; his heart beat, his breath began to 
fail him, and, in deadly terror, he screamed out, 

** Mamma, there she is, there she is!” 

Who ? Dame Caveasked his mother. 

He did not answer, but began to cry. 

“ Where, then continued his mother. 

“'fhere, at the door,” he replied, raising himself 
and clutching her round the neck, for he was dread* 
fully frightened. 
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**0h, you silly little one/* said his mother; '* that 
IS papa‘s long travelling-cloak.** And she fetched 
it^ and made him feel the lining and the stulT, so 
that he should be thoroughly convinced; and he 
gave in. But inwardly he was all the more firmly 
persuaded that he had seen the gray woman face 
to face. And now he also knew what she was 
called. 

*‘Dame Care/* she was called. 

, But his mother had grown thoughtful, and was 
not to be moved to tell the end of the fairy tale. 
Neither would she in later times, however urgently 
' he might plead. 

He had only a vague remembrance of his fatheii 
in those days : a man with high Wellington boots, 
who scolded his mother and whipped his brothers, 
while he overlooked him altogether. Only at ran 
times he got a look askance, which did not seem to 
bode any good. Sometimes, especially when his 
father had been in the town, his face was dark red 
.in color, like an overheated kettle, and his .steps 
■swayed from side to side when he crossed the room. 
Then the same thing was always enacted over 
a^ain. 

First he fondled the twins, whom he seemed to 
be particularly fond of, and rocked them in his arms, 
while his mother stood close beside him, following 
.each of his movements with anxious looks. Then 
he sat down to eat, turned over what was in the 
dishes, pushed them aside, calling them poor and 
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unsavorv food, only fit for beasts. Occasionally he 
would hit Max or Gottfried with the rod, was angry 
with their mother, and finally went out to pick a 
quarrel with the servants. His bullying voice re¬ 
sounded in the yard, so that even ( aro, chained 
up, hid his tail between his legs, and retired to 
the farthest corner of the kennel. If after a while 
he returned to the room, his humor had generally 
changed from ang(;r to despair. He wrung his 
hands, lamented the misery in which he had to live 
there, talked to himself of all sons of great things 
which he would havvi undertaken if one thing or 
anollier had nf»t prevented him, and if heaven and 
earth liad not conspired together to ruin him. 7'hen 
he would often go t(» the window, and shake his fist 
at the While House yonder, which looked so at-> 
tractive in the distance. 

“ Ah, the White House!” 

Mis father abused it and knitted his brow if he 
only glanecd in that direction ; and he himself—he 
loved it,as if p.irt his soul lingered there. Why? 
He did not know, IVrhaps only l)ecause his moth¬ 
er loved it. She, too, stood often at the wdndow, 
gazing at h : but she did not knit lier brow'^, not 
she: her face grew soft an<l mel.inclndy, and from 
her eyes tJiere shone a longing so ardent that he, 
standing near her, often felt a sensation of awe 
steal over him. 

Was not his little heart filled with the same long¬ 
ing? Did not that home, over since he could think 
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at all, appear to him as the embodiment of every¬ 
thing beautiful and magnificent? Did it not al¬ 
ways stand before him when he shut his eyes and 
even creep into his dreams ? 

Have you ever been in the White House?” he 
asked his mother one day, when he could restrain 
his curiosity no longer. 

‘*Oh yes, my son,” she answered, and her voice 
sounded sad and unsteady. 

** Often, mamma ?” 

“Very often, niy boy. Your parents once lived 
there, and you were born there.” 

Ever since then the “ White House ” was to him 
what “ Paradise Lost ” is to mankind. 

“Who lives in the White House now?” he asked 
another time. 

“A beautiful kind woman, who loves everybody, 
and you especially, because you are her godchild.” 

He felt as if an endless fountain of happiness 
streamed upon his head. He was so excited that 
he trembled. 

“Why do you not drive, then, to the beautiful 
kind woman ?” he asked, after a while. 

“Papa won’t let us,” she answ'ered, and her voice 
had a strangely sharp tone which struck him. 

He did not ask any more, for his father’s wish 
was regarded as a law of which nobody had a right 
to ask the reason, but from that day the secret of 
the White House formed a new tie between mother 
and son. They could not speak about it openly. 
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His father was furious if one only hinted at its ex¬ 
istence, and his brothers also did not like to talk 
about it with him, the younger one ; very likely they 
feared that he would repeat it in his foolishness. 
But his mother—his mother trusted him. 

When they were alone together—and they were 
nearly always alone during school-time—she would 
open her mouth and her heart, too, and the Whitt 
House arose higher and brighter before his eyes* 
from her description of it. Soon he knew each 
room, each arbor in the garden, the pond, surround¬ 
ed by green bushes and shrubs, before it the shining 
glass balls, and the sundial on the terrace: only 
fancy, a clock on which the sun itself had to mark 
the hours. 

What a marvel! 

He could have walked about in Xielenenthal \trit6 
his eyes closed, and not have lost his way. 

And when he played with his bricks, he built a 
White House for himself with terraces and sundials 
—two dozen at a time. JTe dug ponds in the sand 
and fastened pebbles on little posts to represent 
the glass balls. But, of course, they did not reflect 
anything. 
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CHAPTER in. 

At this time he made the plan to pay a visit to 
the White House quite on his own account. He 
put it off till sprinj^, but when spring came he did 
not find the necessary courage; he j)ut it off till 
summeffbut even then all sorts of hinderances came 
between plan and execution. Once he had seen a 
big dog roving alone in the meadow—who could 
know whether it might not be a mad one ? and at 
another time a bull had made straight for him with 
his horns lowered. 

“Yes; when 1 am big like my brothers,” he con¬ 
soled himself by thinking, ‘‘and when 1 go to school, 
then ril take a stick and kill the mad dog, and the 
'bull I’ll seize by the horn.s so that he cannot harm 
me any more.” He put it off until next year, for 
then he was to begin going to school, just like his 
big brothers. 

These brothers were the objects of his venera¬ 
tion. To be like them seemed to him the brightest 
aim of all earthly wishes—to ride on horses, on big 
real ones, to skate, to swim quite without the help 
of either floats or bladders, and to wear shirt-fronts, 
white starched ones, which were fastened with rib- 
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bons round the waist—oh, if he could do all that! 
But for that one must first grow big, he comforted 
himself by thinking. He kept these thoughts quite 
to himself; he did not like to tell his mother, and, 
as to his brothers, they occupied themselves with 
him very little. 

He was a little manikin in their eyes, and vrhen 
their mother told them to take liim with them anj^ 
where they were angry, because then they had to 
take care of him, and on account of his silliness 
could not play so many tricks. Paul felt that very 
well, and in order to escape their angry faces and 
still more angry blows, he generally said he wanted 
to stay at home, however sore his heart might feel. 
Then he seated himself on the pump-handle, and, 
rocking himself to and fro. dreamed of the time 
when he could do as his brothers did. 

In learning, too, and that was no small matter; 
for both of them, Max as well as Gottfried, were 
always the highest in their school, and always 
brought home for the holidays excellent testimo¬ 
nials of good conduct; how excellent they were was 
quite evident, for their father always gave them a 
silver groschen and their mother a honey-cake in 
consequence. 

On such joyful days he used to hear his father say: 

“ Yes ; if only the two elde.st could go to a good 
school, something might be made of them, for they 
have clear heads ; but beggars as we are, I suppose 
we shall have to bring them up like beggars.'* 
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Paul reflected a good deal about this, for he 
already knew that Max was born to be a Field 
marshal, and Gottfried to be Chief Master of the 
Ordnance. 

The fact was that once a Ruppin picture-book, 
with pictures of the Austrian army, had found its 
way into the Haidehaus, and on that day the broth¬ 
ers had agreed to divide the two highest dignities 
in the army between themselves, while to him, the 
younger, the place of a non-commissioned officer 
was assigned. Since then, indeed, there had been 
periods when one of them had inclined to the voca¬ 
tion of a trapper, and the other to that of an Indian 
chief, but Paul’s thoughts clung to those gold-braid¬ 
ed uniforms, with which the wooden spears, and the 
patched rag sandals, which I he brothers wore in 
their games—the latter they called moccasins— 
could by no means bear comparison; also, why 
they afterwards wanted to be naturalist and super¬ 
intendent was incomprehensible to him; the new 
Ruppin pictures always remained the best. 

At this time the twins began to walk; Katie, the 
elder one—she was born three-quarters of an hour 
before her sister—made the beginning, and Greta 
followed her three days after. 

That was an important event in Paul’s life. 

He suddenly found himself in a round of duties 
from which he -ould not easily get free. Nobody 
had ordered him to watch his little sisters’ first 
steps, but just as it had always been natural to him 
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to clean his boots in the evening, and his brothers' 
into the bargain, to fold his little frock in a square, 
and to put it at the head of his bed, with his stock¬ 
ings across it, never to make a spot on the table¬ 
cloth, and to receive the punishment from his fa¬ 
ther wJien the self-same accidents happened to his 
brothers—so it became just as natural that he 
should henceforth look after his little sisters, and, 
with premature care, watch over their most rash 
attempts to stand and walk. 

He aj^peared to himself so full of importance in 
this oflice that even the longing to go to school be¬ 
came less, and if by a lucky chance he had only 
been able to whistle, there would have been no 
wish left him. 

Ah! to be able to whistle, like Jons, the farm- 
servant, or like his elder brothers; that was now the 
goal of all his wishes, the object of incessant prac¬ 
tice. But however much he might point his lips, 
however much he might moisten them to make 
them flexible, no sound came forth. If he drew in 
the air, then accidentally he would do it. Once he 
had even succeeded in producing the first notes of 
“1st ein Jud im Wasser gefallen” (A Jew Tumbled 
into the Water); but each professional whistler 
knows that the air must be blown from the mouth, 
and this was just what he could not learn. 

Here also the thought comforted him: “‘When I 
am big.” 

Christmas this year brouglit glad tidings. There 
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arrived a big box from his “good aunt ” out of the 
town, a sister of his mother’s, with all sorts of beau- 

I 

tiful and useful things: books, linen for his broth¬ 
ers’ shirts, little frocks for his sisters, and for him¬ 
self a velvet coat—a real velvet coat, with military 
braidings and big shining buttons. That was a 
delight. But the most beautiful Christmas-box was 
contained in the letter, which his mother read aloud 
with tears of emotion. The good aunt wrote that 
she had seen from Elsbeth’s last letters that it was 
her husband’s dearest wish to be able to give a bel¬ 
ter education to his two eldest boys, and that in ■ 
consequence she had decided to receive them in 
her own house, and to let them go to college at her 
expense. His brothers shouted with joy, his moth¬ 
er cried, his father walked up and down the room, 
passed, his hand through his hair, and muttered 
excited words. 

He meanwhile sat quietly at his sisters’ little bed, 
rejoicing inwardly. 

Then his mother came to him, buried her face in 
his hair, and said, 

“Will j^ou ever have such luck, my boy 

“Oh, he,” said his father—“he never under¬ 
stands anything 1” 

“ He is so young still!” answered his mother, 
stroking his cheeks; and then she dressed him in his 
beautiful velvet coat, and he was allowed to wear it 
till night because it was a holiday. And his broth- 
came and fondled him, partly because their 
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hearts were so full of joy, partly on account of the 
beautiful velvet coat. 'I’hey had never been so 
good him before. 

.\h, that was a (..'hristmas! 

And as spring drew near a great deal of sewing 
an<l embroidering for the outfit began. Paul was 
allowed to help with the cutting-oui: to hold the 
yard-measure and to harul the sci^sors; and the 
twins lay on the ground, rummaging among the 
white linen. 'I’he brothers were fitted out like two 
prinees Nothing w'as forgotten. They even re* 
ceived neckties, which his mother had manufact^ 
iired from an old .silk bodice. 

'riie brothers meanwhile w^crc immensely proud. 
'Fhev already played at being gentlemen in every 
possible way. .Max rolled cigarettes by putting 
the tf»ha(\‘o from his father’s canister into little 
p:i])er bags, which ho lighted at the thick end, 
and (iottfried put on a pair of spectaclc.s, which 
he had purchased at schcjol for six trouser but¬ 
tons. 

“ Docs this suit me he asked, strutting up and 
down before Paul, and as the latter said “ Yes,” he 
was caressed, had he said “No,” he would have 
had a box on the ear. 

Soon after Kaster the two brothers went away. 
There was much weeping in the house, but when 
the dog-cart had rolled out of the yard gate his 
mother pressed her tear-stained face against Paul’s 
cheeks and whispered, 
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**Yoii have long been neglected^ my poor child; 
now we two are together again as before.** 

“Mamma, tiss me, tool” screamed little Kate, 
Stretching out her tiny arms, and her sister did the 
same. 

“ Yes; of course you are there as well !** their 
mother cried, and bright sunshine lighted up her 
pale face. 

And then she took one on each arm and ap¬ 
proached the window with them, and gazed a long 
time at the White House. 

Paul hid his head in the folds of her drci»s and 
did the same. 

His mother looked down upon him, and as she 
met the prematurely wise look in the child’s eyes 
she blushed a little and smiled, but neither spoke 
a word. 

When his father came back from the town he 
wanted Paul to begin going to school. 

His mother grew very sad, and begged that he 
might be left at home for one half-year longer, so 
that she should not miss the two eldest ones too 
much. She would teach him herself, and surely 
get him on more than the school-master would do. 
But his father would not listen to anything of the 
sort, and called her “ a weeping fool.” 

Paul was terrified. 7’he longing for school that 
he had formerly felt had now quite disappeared; 
but then of course the brothers, whom he wished 
to emulate, were no longer there. 
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The following day his father took his hand and 
led him into the village, the first houses of which 
were a few hundred yards from Meyerhofer's farm-^ 
at all events, a tolerable distance for such a little 
fellow. 

But Paul kept up bravely. He had such fear of 
a thrashing from his father that he would have 
marched to the end of the world. 

The school was a low, thatched building, not, 
very different from a peasant’s hut; but near it 
there stood all sorts of long poles, ladders, and 
scaffoldings. 

“That’s where lazy children are hanged,” ex« 
plained his father. 

Paul’s anxiety rose still higher; but when the 
teacher, a kind old man with a white stubby beard 
and greasy waistcoat, took him on his knee and 
showed him a beautiful, many-colored picture-book,. 
he felt calmer; only the many strange faces that 
stared at liim from the benches seemed to forebode 
no good to him. 

He had to take the lowest place, and during two 
hours made pothooks on a slate. 

During the time for recreation the big boys came 
up to him and asked about his luncheon, and when 
they saw that it was a sausage sandwich they took 
. it away from him. He quietly yielded, for he 
thought it must needs be so. On the way home 
they beat him, and one stuffed some nettles inside 
his collar. He thought that, too, was only to be 
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expected because he was the smallest; but when 
he had left the village behind him and was walking 
alone across the sunny heath, he began to cry. He 
threw himself down underneath a juniper-tree and 
gazed up at the blue sky, where the swallows ilitted 
to and fro. 

^*Oh, if only one could fly like that, too,'* he 
thought. Then the White House came into his 
mind; he raised himself up, and strained his eyes to 
look for it; it shone from afar (like the enchanted 
castles of which his mother spoke in her fairy t.iles); 
the windows sparkled like caibuncles, and the green 
bushes surrounded it like a hedge of thorns oi a 
hundred years* growth. 

A feeling of pride and self-importance mixed wnth 
his grief. ** Vou are big now," he said to himself, 
“for you go to school. And if you were to undei- 
take your pilgrimage now, nobody could say any¬ 
thing against it." 

And then fear overcame him again. The wicked 
bull and the mad dogs—one never knew. He re¬ 
solved to consider the matter till next Sunday. 

But henceforth the White House left him no 
peace. Each time when he went across the heath 
he asked himself what could really be in that road 
more than on the road to school. The high-road, 
indeed, ran across a dark fir-wood, and in such 
woods all sorts of goblins and witches live; even 
wolves are no rare occurrence, as the story of Little 
Red Ridinghood clearly shows; but if he were to 
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go over the fields he could always keep his home 
in view and be sure of the way back. 

Jt seemed to him he was in honor bound to un* 
dertakc this journey, because he was “big’" now, 
and when his fears arose anew he called himself a 
coward. This word in school was considered a 
great insult. 

When Sunday came he resolved to risk the ex¬ 
pedition. He crept along the fence, and ran as 
quickly as he could across his father‘s meadows, in 
the direction of the While House. 

Then came a stile which could be easily climbed 
over, and then a piece of unknow'n heath-land, on 
which he had never yet been. But there was noth¬ 
ing d.ingerous here, either. The heath glittered in 
the sun, the withered hawkweecl crackled at his feet, 
a warm wind blew softly towards him. He tried 
to whistle, but still he had to draw in the air to 
produce any sound. At that he was ashamed, and 
a feeling of de.'jporuiency seized him. 'I'hen came 
a swampy moor that again belonged to his father. 
Of this the latter often spoke; he meditated the 
idea of cutting peat there, but he only wanted to 
begin on a large scale, and for that he lacked the 
necessary capital. Paul sank up to his ankles in 
the marsh, and now for the first time the thought 
occurred to him that he might, perhaps, dirty his 
new boots. He was terrified, for he remembered 
his mother saying: Be very careful of them, my 
boy; I have saved them from my milk money.'' 
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He was also wearing his beautiful velvet coat, be¬ 
cause it was Sunday. He looked down at the shin¬ 
ing silk braid, and for a moment hesitated whether 
he had not better return, not for the sake of the 
velvet coat, but only in order not to grieve his 
mother. 

“ But perhaps I shall get through unhurt,” he 
consoled himself by thinking, and began to run on. 
The ground gave under his feet, .ind at every step 
a squashy sound was heard, as if the handle were 
being draw out of a churn. 

Then came a black morass, at the edge of which 
stood white-haired cotton-grass, and on which swam 
a layer of dissolved iron, shining like verdigris. 

He carefully avoided it, though he got into the 
morass after all, but finally struggled back to dry 
land. The boots were ruined, but he thought per¬ 
haps he could wash them secretly at the pump. 

He marched on. He was lo longer in the mood 
to whistle, and the clearer the White House rose 
from the bushes, the more embarrassed he felt. 
He could already distinguish a kind of rampart, 
which was surrounded by trees, and through a 
breach in the foliage he saw a long, low building, 
which from a distance he had never noticed; behind 
that another one, and in a black hollow a high 
flame vrhich quivered up and down. “I’hat must 
be a forge ; but did they work even on Sundays ?” 

An incomprehensible desire to cry seized him, and 
while he blindly ran on tears gushed from his eyes. 
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Suddenly he saw a wide ditch before him filled 
to the edge with water. He knew very well he 
could not get across, but obstinacy compelled him 
to prepare for a spring, and the next moment the 
thick and dirty water closed over him. 

He reached land wet to the skin, covered with av 
layer of morass and weeds. 

He tried to let his clothes dry, sat down on the^ 
grass, and looked over at the White House. He 
had grown quite despondent, and as he began to: 
shiver very much, he turned sadly and slowly, 
homeward. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The summer which followed brought nothing 
but grief and care to Meyerhofer's house. The 
former owner wished to have the mortgage paid 
! off, and there was no prospect of any one lending 
the necessary sum. 

Meyerhofer drove to the town three or four times 
weekly, and returned home late at night dead drunk. 
Sometimes he stayed away for the whole night 
■ Frau Elsbeth meanwhile sat upright in her bed 
and stared into the darkness. Paul often woke 
when he heard her low sobs; then for a while he 
would lie as quiet as a mouse, because he did not 
H^ant her to know that he was awake, but at last he 
would begin to cry, too. 

' Then his mother became quiet; and if he could 
not stop crying she got up, kissed him, and stroked 
his cheek; or she said, 

**Come to me, my boy.” 

Then he sprang up, slipped into her bed, and 
went to sleep on her shoulder again. 

His father often beat him — he seldom knew 
why; but he took the blows tor granted. 

One day he heard his father scolding his mother. 
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“ Do not cry, you blubbering fool,” he said; ** you 
are only here to make my misery worse.” 

“But, Max,” she answered, softly, “will you pre¬ 
vent your family from bearing your misfortune with 
you.^ Must we not keep closer together when we 
are so unhappy ?” 

Then he was moved, said she was his brave wife, 
and called himself bad names. 

Frau Elsbeth tried to pacify him, bade him con* 
fide in her, and be brave. 

•' Yes, be brave—be brave !” he cried, getting an¬ 
gry again. “It is all very fine for you women to 
speak so ; you sit at home, and spread your apron 
out. waiting humbly for fortune or misfortune to 
fall into your laps, just as kind Fate may send it. 
But we men must go forth into hostile life; we 
must struggle and strive and fight with all sorts of 
rogues. Away with your warnings! Be brave; 
yes, indeed, be brave !” 

Then he walked out of the room with heavy 
steps, and ordered the trap to be got ready, in or¬ 
der to set off on his usual pilgrimage. 

When he came back, and had slept off his intoxi¬ 
cation, he said: 

“ There, now my last hope is gone. The d— d 
Jew, who wanted to advance the money at twenty- 
five per cent., declares he will have nothing more 
to do with me. Well, let him do the other thing. 
I don’t care a straw for him. And at Michaelmas 
we may really go a-begging, for this time nothing 
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remains to us but what we stand up in. But this 
I tell you: this time I shall not survive the blow. 
An honorable man must set some value on himself, 
and if one fine morning you see me swinging from 
the rafters, don’t be astonished.” 

The mother uttered a piercing cry, and clung 
with both arms round his neck. 

** Well, well, well !** he calmed her; ** it was not 
meant so seriously. You women-folk are all the 
same deplorable creatures, a mere word upsets you." 

The mother started and stepped back from him, 
but when he had gone out she seated herself at the 
window, and looked after him anxiously, as if she 
feared he might already be thinking of doing him¬ 
self a mi.schief. From time to time a shudder ran 
through her frame, as if she were cold. 

In the following night, Paul, waking, observed 
that she got up, put on a petticoat, and went to the 
window from which the W’tite House could be 
seen. It was bright moonlight—perhaps she really 
gazed at it. For wellnigh two hours she sat there, 
looking out fixedly. Paul did not stir, and when, 
with the approach of dawn, she came back from 
the window and stepped to her children’s bedsides, 
he closed his eyes firmly and feigned to sleep. 
She first kissed the twins, who were sleeping with 
their arms entwined; then she came to him, and as 
she bent down over him he heard her whisper, “ God 
give me strength. It must be." Then he guessed 

tliat something extraordinary was in preparation, 
a 
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When, the following afternoon, he came home 
from school, he saw his mother sitting in the ar¬ 
bor in her hat and cloak and Sunday clothes; her 
cheeks were paler than usual; her hands, which lay 
in her lap, trembled. 

She seemed to have been waiting for .him, for 
when she saw him she breathed more freely. 

Are you going out, mamma ?’* he asked, won- 
derinKlv. 

O j , 

“ Yes. my boy,” she answered, “and you shall go ; 
with me.” ? 

“ To the village, mamma 

“ No, my boy”—her voice quivered—“ not to the 
village. You must put on your Sunday clothes; the),, 
velvet coat, of course, is spoiled, but I have taken 
the stains out of your gray jacket—it will still do j ; 
and you must polish your boots quickly.” 

“ Where are we going, then, mamma ?” 

Then she laid her arms round him, and said, 
softly, 

“'Fo the White House.” ' • 

He fell a sudden fever of excitement. The ex- 
ultant joy which welled up from his heart neiarly 
choked him; he jumped on his mother's lap and • 
kissed her impetuously. 

“But you must tell nobody,” she whispered— 

“ nobody; do you understand ?” 

He nodded, full of importance. He was suc^ a 
clever fellow. He knew what it was all about 

“ And now dress yourself quickly.” 
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Paul flew up>stairs to me room where his clothes 
were kept, and suddenly—he never clearly knew on 
-Iswhich step it was—a long-drawn shrill sound es¬ 
caped his mouth; there was no doubt any more— 
fhe could whistle 1 he tried for the second, the third 
. time—it went splendidly. 

When he came back to his mother in all bis finery 
,he shouted, jubilantly, “Mamma, I can whistle!’* 
' and was astonished that she showed so little interest 
in his art. She only pulled his collar straight and 
'•said, ** You happy children I” 

Then she took his hand, and their pilgrimage 
began; When they reached the dark fir-wood in 
^Efliich the wolves and goblins lived he had just 
finished his studies for “ Kommt ein Vogel geflogen ” 
(A Bird Comes A-flying), and when they came out 
\ again into the open field he could be sure that 
, ** Heil Dir im Siegerkranz ” (God Save the Queen) 
w^nt without a flaw. 

His mother looked down at him with a sad smile; 
eath shrill note made her start, but she said noth¬ 
ing. The White House now stood close Wore 
diem. He no longer thought of his new art All 
; his faculties were absorbed in what he saw. 

First there came a high red-brick wall with a gate 
in it, on the posts of which stood two stone heads; 

. then farther on a large grass-grown court; whole 
rows of wagons stood in it, and it was flanked by 
low gray farm buildings, forming a big square ^ In 
the middle lay a sort of pool, surrounded bv hyit 
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hedge of may, in which a troop of quacking ducks 
were making merry. 

*‘And where is the White House, mamma?” 
asked Paul, whom this did not please at all. 

“ Behind the garden,” replied his mother. Her 
voice had a strange, husky sound, and her hand 
clasped his so hrinly that he almost screamed with 
pain. 

Now they turned the corner of the garden fence, 
and before Paul’s eyes lay a simple two-storied 
house, closely shaded by lime-trees, and having 
little or nothing remarkable about it. It did not 
look nearly as white, either, as from the distance. 

“ Is this it ?” asked Paul, drawling out the words. 

“V'^es: this is it,” answered his mother. 

“And where are the glass balls and the sun¬ 
dial?” he asked. 

A desire to cry came over him suddenly. He had 
imagined everything a tliousand times more beauti¬ 
ful , if they had cheated him regarding the glass 
balls and the sundial as well, he would not have 
been surprised. 

At this moment two Newfoundland dogs, as black 
as coal, came rushing up to them wath suppressed 
barks. He took refuge behind his mother's dress 
and began to scream. 

“ Caro! Nero 1” called a sweet childish voice from 
the house door, and the two monsters, hciwling joy¬ 
fully, rushed off in the direction whence the voice 


came. 
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A little girl, smaller still than Paul, in a pink- 
flowered frock, round which a kind of Scotch sash 
was lied, appeared before the house. She had long, 
golden curls, which were drawn back from her fore¬ 
head by a round comb, and a small, dt'licate little 
nose, which she carried rather high. 

“ Do you wisli to speak to mamma she asked 
in her gentle, soft voice, and smiled at the same 
time. 

“Are you called Elsbeth, my child ?” inquired his 
mother, in return. 

“Yes; I am called Elsbeth.” 

His mother made a movement as if she wanted 
to clasp the strange child in her arms, but she 
mastered herself, and said, 

“Will you lead us to your mother ?” 

“ Mamma is in the garden; she is just drinking 
coffee,said the little girl, with much importance. 
“I would rather lead you round the front of the 
house, because if we open the dot>r on the sunny 
side so many flies come in directly.” 

His mother smiled. Paul wondcied that this had 
never struck him at home 

“ She is much cleverer than you are,” he thought. 

Now they entered the garden. It was much 
larger and more beautiful than the one. at Mussai- 
nen, but there was nothing to be seen of a sundial. 
Paul had formed a vague idea of it as a great golden 
tower, on which a round, sparkling disk of the sun 
formed the dial-plate. 
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Where is the sundial, mamma ?” he asked. 

“ 1 will show it to you afterwards/* said the little 
girl, eagerly. 

From the arbor came a tall, slender lady, with a 
pale, delicate face, on which s>hone an inexpressibly 
sweet smile. 

Ills mother gave a cry, and threw herself on her 
breast, sobbing loudly 

“Thank (iod that I have you with me once 
again T' said the stranger, and kissed his mother on 
her blow and cheeks, 

“ Behove me, all will now be well, you will teU 
me what weighs upon your mind, and it will be 
strange if I cannot help you.** 

His mother dried her eyes and smiled. 

“ (^h, this is pure joy,*’ she said, “ I feel already 
so relieved and happy because I am near you. I 
have longed for you so much.** 

“ And could you re lily not come 
His mother shook her head sadly, 

“ Poor woman !’ said the lady, and both looked 
for a long lime into each other*s eyes. 

“ And this, I suppose, is my godchild ?** the lady 
exclaimed, pointing towards Paul, w'ho clung to his 
mother’s dress and sucked his thumb. 

“Oh, fie! take your finger from your mouth/^ 
said his mother. And the beautiful, kind lady tooK 
him on her lap, gave him a teaspoonful of honey-^ 
“ as a sort of foretaste,’* she said—and asked him 
after his little sisters, about school, and all sorts of 
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Other things which it was not at all difficult to an< 
swer, so that at last he almost felt comfortable on 
her lap. 

“And what things do you know already, you lit¬ 
tle man ?^’ she asked him at last. 

“ I can whistle,*’ he answered, proudly. 

The kind woman laughed heartily, and said, 
."“Well, then, whistle us something.” 

He pointed his lips and tried to whistle, but the 
sound would not come; he had forgotten it again. 
Then they laughed—the kind lady, the little girl, 

i 

and even his mother; but tears rose to his eyes 
with shame; he struggled and kicked, so that the 
lady had to let him glide down from her lap, and 
}iis mother said, reproachfully, 

' You are naughty, Paul.” 

^ But he went behind the arbor and cried, until the 
' girl came to him and said : 

“Oh dear, you must not cry. God does not like 
URUghty children.” Then he was ashamed again, 
hnd rubbed his eyes with his hands till they were 

“And now I will show you the sundial,” contin¬ 
ued the child. 

, “ Oh yes, and the glass balls,” he said. 

? “They were broken a long time ago,” she re¬ 
plied ; “ a stone I threw flew by accident into one 
./af;^em, and the other was blown down by a storm.” 
' And then she showed him the spots where they had 
stood. 
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“And this is the sundial,*' she went on. 

*' Where ?** he asked, looking round, wonderingly. 

They were standing before a gray, unpretending 
post, on which was fastened a sort of wooden plate. 
The child laughed, and said that this was the sun¬ 
dial. 

“ Oh, fie !” he retorted, angrily; “ you are mock- 
ing me." 

“ Why should I want to mock you she asked; 
“you have never done me any harm." And then 
she repeated her assertion that this was the sun¬ 
dial. and nothing else, and she also pointed out to 
him the hand, a miserable rusty piece of metal, 
which stuck out from the middle of the dial and 
threw its shadow just on number six, which was 
written there among other figures. 

“Oh, (his is too stupid," he said, and turned 
away. The sundial in the garden of the White 
House was the first great disappointment of his life. 

When he returned to the arbor with his new 
friend, he found a tall, broad-shouldered gentle¬ 
man with bushy whiskers there, who wore a gray 
shooting-coat, and whose eves seemed to twinkle 
merrily. 

“ Who is that ?" asked Paul, timidly, hiding be¬ 
hind his friend. 

She la ighed and said, “ That is my papa; you 
need not be afraid of him." 

And, shouting with joy, she jumped on the strange 
man’s knee. 
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Then he thought to himself, would he ever dare 
to jump on Ais papa’s knee, and from this he con* 
eluded that all fathers were not alike. 

But the man in the shooting-coat caressed his 
child, kissed her on both cheeks, and let her ride 
on his knees. 

See! Elsbeth has got a playfellow,” said the 
kind, strange lady, pointing towards Paul, who, bid¬ 
den by the foliage, glanced shyly towards the arbor. 

“Just come here, my boy,” the man called out 
merrily and snapped his fingers. 

“ Come—here, on the other knee ; there is room 
enough for you,” called out the child; and when, 
with a questioning glance at his mother, he crept 
timidly nearer, the strange man seized him, put 
him on his other knee, and then they had a merry 
race. 

He had lost all fear, and when freshly-baked 
cakes were put on the table, he fell to bravely. 
His mother stroked his hair and warned him not 
to eat too much. She spoke very softly, and kept 
looking down upon the ground before her. And 
then the children were allowed to go to the bushes 
and pick gooseberries for themselves. 

“Are you really called Elsbeth.^” he asked his 
friend, and as she said “Yes,” he expressed his 
astonishment that she had the same name as his 
mother. 

“ But I have been christened after her,” said the 
child; “ she is my godmother.” 
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“ Why didn’t she kiss you, then he asked. 

“ I don’t know,” said Elsbeth, sadly, perhaps 
she does not like me.” 

But chat she had not had the courage to do it 
never occurred to either of them. 

It already began to grow dark when the children 
were called back. 

“We must go home,” said his mother 

He was very sorry, because he had just now be¬ 
gun to like it. His mother pulled his collar straight,' 
and said: “ There, now kiss the lady’s hand and' 

le 

thank her,” 

He did as he was ordered, the kind lady kissed 
his forehead, and the man in the shooting-coat lift¬ 
ed him high up into the air, so that he thought he 
could tly. 

And now his mother took Elsbetn in her arms, 
and kissed her several times on her mouth and! 

cheeks, and said : “ May Heaven some day reward^;. 

■« , * 

you, my child, for what your parents have done fdt : 
your godmother.” ' . '/ 

^ ^ A ^ 

A heavy burden seemed to be taken from her- 
soul; she breathed more freely and her eyes shOne. 

Elsbeth and her parents went with the two as far / 
as the gate, when his mother took leave of themj 
there over again, and stammered all sorts of things 
about compensation and divine blessings. The , 
man interrupted her laughingly, and said the whdle', 
affair was not worth mentioning and did not 
quire any thanks at all. And the kind womaitif' 
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V kissed her warmly, and asked her to come again 
very soon, or at least to send the children. 

The mother smiled sadly and was silent. Elsbeth 
was allowed to go a few steps farther; then she took 
leave with a little courtesy. Paul’s heart was heavy; 
he felt there was still something he had to tell her, 
j so he ran after her, and, when he had caught up to 
her, whispered into her ear, 

** You know—I ca7i w'hisile all the same I” 
^iWhen mother and son entered the wood, night 
. was closing in. It was pitch-dark all round, but 
he was not afraid in the least. If a wolf had come 
\in thH^ir way now he would soon have shown him 
who had the best of it. 

^ A*- 

'', His mother did not speak; the hand which clasped 
. hi.s so firmly burned feverishly, and her breath came 
.from her breast like a sigh. 

And when they both stepped out onto the heath 
the'moon rose pale and majestic on the horizon, 
blue veil spread over the distance. Thyme and 
■ . juhiper sent forth their perfume, here and there a 
little bird twittered on the ground. 

The mother sat down at the edge of the ditch, 
\'and looked across at their sad home to which all 
V, her care was devoted. The outlines of the build* 
rings stood out clearly against the evening sky. 
One lonely light twinkled from the kitchen. 

/ Suddenly she spread out her arms, and called 
.out over the silent heath, “Oh, I am happy!” 

> ' Paul clung to her side almost anxiously, for 
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aever yet had he heard a similar cry from her. He 
was so much accustomed to her tears and her sor¬ 
row that this exultant joy seemed to him quite un¬ 
canny. 

And then it occurred to him • “ What will father 
say when he hears of this walk ? Will he not scold 
mother and be even more angry with her than 
usual A sullen defiance took possession of him; 
he set his teeth, then he stroked his mother's hand 
consolingly, kissed her, and whispered, 

“ He shall not harm you!’' 

“ Who ?” she asked, with a shudder. 

Father,” he said, softly and hesitatingly. 

She sighed deeply but answered nothing, and si¬ 
lently and sadly they went on. 

The gray woman had flitted across their path 
and spoiled the moment of jo)", and it was the only 
one that Fate had still in store for Frau Elsbeth. 

Next day there was a bad hour between herself 
and her husband. He called her undutiful and dis¬ 
honorable. by her begging she had added disgrace 
to poverty. 

However, he took the money. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Years passed away. 

Paul grew up a quiet, unpretending boy, with a 
shy look and awkward behavior. 

Generally he kept apart, and, while he took care 
of the twins, would sit for hours working at some 
wood-carving without saying a single word. He 
was what one calls in his part of the country 
fussya nature inclined to worry about details 
and brooding anxiously by himself 

He had no intercourse with any boys of his age, 
not even in school. Not that he avoided them on 
purpose; on the contrary, he liked to help them, and 
more than one used to copy, in the morning before 
prayers, his arithmetic problems or his German com¬ 
position ; but their interests were not his, and there¬ 
fore he could not befriend them. 

He also got an abundance of thrashings; es¬ 
pecially from the brothers Erdmann—two saucy, 
wild-eyed fellows, loved and feared as the strong¬ 
est and most daring—he had much to suffer. 7’hey 
were inexhaustible in the invention of new tricks 
which imbittered his life: they threw his copy¬ 
books on the top of the stove, filled his satchei 
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with sand, and let his cap, in which they put a sdck 
for a mast, float down the river like a boat. Most 
of these injuries he bore patiently; only once or 
twice a blind fury came over him. Then he bit and 
scratched like a madman, so that even those com* 
panions who were much stronger than he wisely 
took to hight. The first time one of the boys had 
called his father a drunkard, and another time they 
wanted to lock him up in a dark cow-shed with a 
little gill. 

Afterwards he was ashamed, and came of his own 
accord to beg pardon. Then they only laughed at 
him the more, and the hardly-won respect was lost 
again. 

Learning w^ent on with great difficulty. The task 
for which his comrades hardly needed fifteen min¬ 
utes he u*quired an hour or two to finish. On the 
other hand, his handwriting was like copper-plate 
and there never was a mistake in his sums. 

All the same, no work seemed done well enough, 
to satisfy himself, and often his mother surprised 
him as he got up at night on the sly, because he 
was afraid that what he had learned by heart had 
escaped bis memory. 

7'hat he should go to a better school, like his 
brothers, was not to be thought of. His mother 
had for some time cherished the plan of letting him 
follow the tivo elder ones as soon as they had passed 
their examination, for it pained her mother's heart 
that he should be behind the others; but in the 
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end she gave in, and that was certainly for the 
best. 

Paul himself had never expected anything else. 
He considered himself as a creature totally subor¬ 
dinate compared to his brothers, and had long since 
given up trying ever to be like them. When they 
came home for their holidays—velvet caps on their 
wavy hair, many-colored ribbons on their breasts, 
^ for they belonged to some forbidden school corpo¬ 
ration-—he looked up to them as to beings from a 
higher world. Eagerly he listened when they be¬ 
gan to talk to each other about Sallust and ("icero, 
and the tragedies of yl^'schylus -and they liked to 
speak about them a great deal, if only to impress 
^him. But the object of his highest .admiration was 
the thick book, on the first page of which was wTil- 
ten “Table of Logarithms," and which from the 
first page to the last contained nothing but figures 
—figures in long, close rows the mere sight of which 
made him giddy. “ How learned he must be, to 
have all that in bis head," he said to himself, ca¬ 
ressing the cover of the book, for he imagined that 
they had to do no less than learn all those figures 
by heart. 

The brothers were unusually affable and con¬ 
descending to him; when they wished to have any¬ 
thing in the house, when they desired a saddled 
horse or an extra stiff glass of grog, they always 
addressed him confidentially, and he felt highly 
honored to be allowed to help them. 
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As regards farming matters, he was as well ao 
quainted with them as if he were the master of the 
house himself; to them were devoted all his efforts 
and his care. 

What was it that had made him so prematurely 
serious ? 

Was it the helplessness of his lonely mother, who 
had initiated him so early into all her cares? Was 
it the hiooding, striving spirit, ever looking to the 
future, which was peculiar to him ? 

Very often when he sat musing, his elbows lean¬ 
ing on the tal)le—in his manners, too, he was quite 
like a grown-up person—his mother stroked his 
hair, and said. 

Let us sec a bright face, my boy; be glad that 
you have no cares yet.” Oh, he had cares enough! 
Care cleaved to him like his own flesh and blood: 
whether the hen which had strayed to-day would 
be found again to-morrow \ w'hether the ointment 
which his father had brought from the town yester¬ 
day would agree with a dun-colored horse; whether 
the hay had been dry enough before it was turned; 
and how the starlings in the gutter on the roof would 
bring up their little ones without the cat getting 
at them. 

And he had to care about everything. Care had 
been born wdth him; only for himself he never took 
any care. 

The older and more reasonable he grew, the 
deeper, too, grew his understanding of the mis- 
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management which his father had allowed to pre¬ 
vail, and often a deep sigh came from his breast: 
•*Oh, if I were only big already!” The fear of his 
father's wrath did not let him express his anxieties, 
and if ever he dared to speak his mind to his 
mother, she looked with fearful eyes all around the 
room, and said, anxiously, “ Be quiet.” 

And yet his father saw very well whither his son's 
thoughts tended. He had given him the nickname 
of “ Cotquean,” and jeered at him whenever he saw 
him. That naturally was in his good moments ; in 
his bad ones he thrashed him with the yard meas¬ 
ure, with the handle of the whip, with the straps of 
the harness—with whatever was nearest his hand. 
Paul feared his hand itself most of all, the blows of 
which hurt more than all the sticks in the world. 
His father had a strange manner of boxing his 
ears. He flung his hand into his face with the 
knuckles outward, so that tliO nails and joints left 
bruises on his checks. 'Phis kind of blow he called 
his “ cheek-comforter,” and when he intended beat¬ 
ing Paul he called out to him in the most affable 
tone, ** Come here, my son, 1 want to comfort you.” 

When he had received his beating he used to 
run out trembling onto the heath in shame and 
pain, and while he made faces and drummed with 
his fists, to choke down his tears, he whistled. 

In whistling he manifested not only all his long 
ings, his childish dreams, but also his anger and 
indignation. The feelings for which his unr^'^th 
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mind did not 6nd any expression, for which he 
Licked words or even thoujjhts, he dared in this 
loneliness to pour forth uncliecked by means of 
whistling. So his depressed, timid soul found an 
outlet. Whole symphonies he executed, shrill and 
harsh at the beginning, growing softer and softer, 
and at last melting away in sadness and resigna¬ 
tion. 

Nob»>dy guessed the art he practised by himselh 
and how much consolation and exultation he owed 
to that same art—not even his mother. 

Since hc‘ had seen her break into tears^ one 
winter’s night, as he, without heeding her, had softly 
whistled to himself—since that time he left off as 
■»oon as slie came near him ; he thought it hurt 
her. What power was given him in those sounds 
he little knew. 

Only at times he was proud—looking towards the 
White House—that he had after all learned to mrhis* 
tic, and when some melody seemed to him espe- ' 
cially good, he thought within himself, “ Who knows 
if you w'ould laugh at me if you were to hear this?** 

But never had he met any of them again. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

\ ‘ 

For some time past Mr. Meyerhofer had gont 
about with great plans in his head. He had dis- 
• Covered that the turf moor which surrounded the 
farm in a wide circle was in a condition to alTord 
a sure profit. Already, twice or thrice, when need 
had been sorest, he had, to make shift, ordered 
.peat to be cut, and sent five cart-loads to the 
;tovm. 

Secretly, quite secretly—for he w'as too proud to 
;■ b^ considered as nothing better than a common 
! peat-cutting farmer. His people had each time 
. brought home twenty to twenty-five marks clear 
'/ gain, and said that there was far more to be gained 
, sriU in this way, because black, firm peat was an 
article much in demand in the market. 

But Meyerhofer was not to be induced to utilize 
the moor in this manner. “ 1 have never bothered 
- about such trifles,” he said; “ Pd rather be ruined 
" wholesale than earn in detail,” and then he drew 
^mself up like a hero. 

i But the moor did not let him rest. It was in 
September, after an unusually favorable harvest, 
when Lob LevVi the complaisant friend of all farm- 
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ers in debt, appeared on the farm twice or thrice 
weekly, and had much to negotiate with the mas¬ 
ter. Frau Elsbeth trembled with fear as soon as 
the Jew, in his dirty caftan, appeared at the gate. 
She seated herself at the window and followed un¬ 
tiringly every movement of the negotiators. If her 
husband assumed a thoughtful air she felt a cold 
shiver, and only when he smiled again she dared 
to breathe freely, loo. 

She anticipated no good, but did not venture to 
ask what kind of business her husband had to trans¬ 
act with this usurer. 

She w'us soon to be enlightened. One afternoon 
Paul saw how a strange vehicle came rumbling along 
on the road from the town, which looked in the 
distance like an immense black copper on wheels. 
Something that appeared to be a chimney stuck 
out beyond it, and when the w'heels staggered on 
the uneven ground bent to the right and the left 
like a man politely bowing, lie gazed at the won¬ 
der for a while, then ran to his mother, whom he 
eagerly pulled to the door by her dress. 

She shaded her eyes with her hand and looked 
dowm the road. “ That is a locomobile,” she said 
at last. 

Paul knew as much as before. “What is a loco¬ 
mobile.^” he asked. 

“A steam-engine w’hich can be moved anywhere, 
and which great land - owners use to turn their 
thrashing-machines; one can also harrow and 
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plough with it, for such a thing has more strength 
than ten horses.” 

“ But why is it drawn by horses, then ?” he 
asked. 

“ Because by itself it cannot move anywhere,” 
was the answer. 

He did not understand that. “ Anyhow,” he 
thought, “ it must be a great happiness to possess 
such a thing with that strange name, and if we ever 
become rich—” 

At this moment his father came rushing out of 
the house in great excitement; he had a slipper on 
one foot, a boot on the other, and his necktie had 
turned to the back of his neck. 

“They are coming! they are coming!” he cried, 
clapping his hands; then he caught his wife round 
the waist and danced with her into the middle of 
the road. 

She looked at him with great anxious eyes, as if 
she wanted to say, “ What fresh nonsense have you 
contrived now ?” But he would not let her go, and 
when the twins in their pink cotton frocks and dark 
little pigtails came running out of the garden, he 
made for them, took them in his arms, let them 
dance on his shoulders, and pretended to throw 
them over the ditch, so that the mother could only 
stop this nonsense by most ardent pleading. 

“There, you little rogues,” he cried, “rejoice and 
dance. All poverty is ended now; next spring we 
shall measure our money by the bushel.” 
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The mother looked at him askance, but said 
nothin" 

'I’hp monster came nearer and nearer. Paul stood 
theie motionless—all eyes Then he looked up at 
his moiht r, whose face c^rc worn, and a certain 
fear came over him as if novc the devil had come 
into thc‘ houst', but then ho remeinbeied how his 
wish of a moment a;^o w,is fulfilled, and he resolved 
to meet the black guest with full confidence. 

Meanwhile all the faim servants and maids came 
hurr 3 ing frfun the stables and kitchen. All the in¬ 
mates of the Haicleliaus stood in a lowby the fence 
and £ri/c(l at the ippioaching wonder. 

but tell me, what do ^nu w'ant to do with it?” 
Frau KIsbeth at last asked her husband. 

He threw a pitying glance at her; then he laughed 
shortl}^, and said, “ Dine about in it.” 

brau bUbeth asked no more. Her husband, 
turning to the upper (inn servant, expounded his 
plans how he would begin peit-cutting on a large 
scale; cutting and pressing machines were also on 
the way, ami tomorrow, eirly, work could begin. 
Then he gave him oideis to go to the village to 
engage the necessary workmen. Ten men would 
suflice for the beginning, but he hoped soon to 
need as many as twenty or thirty. 

Frau Elsbcth mutely shook her head, and went 
into the house just as the locomobile arrived before 
the gale. Paul never tired of looking and rdmiring* 
Behind the yellow screws and crooked handles 
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there seemed to lie a world of mystery; the place 
for the hre, with the grate and ash-box beneath, 
seemed to him like the entrance to ih^it fiery fur¬ 
nace, in which the well-known three holy men had 
^ once intoned their song of praise; and the chimney 
above all. sUinding threateningly upright, with its 
wreath of pine soot at its mouth, which seemed to 
lead down into blackness and fathomless depths! 

Paul did not heed the little basket-carnage that 
drove behind the monster, in which sat I.ob Levy, 
with his shaggy, reddish beard, and his meny, 
twinkling eyes; lie did not heed the screaming of 
the carmen, and the exultation f>f his two little sis¬ 
ters, who danced like mad round the wheels. He 
stood there dazed with w'onder, as if he could not 
understand yet what was happening around him. 

When^later on, he entered the big room, he found 
his mother crouching in the corner of the sofa, 
crying. 

He put his arm round her neck; but she kept 
him gently off, and said, “ Go and look after the 
little ones, so that they do not get under the 
wheels.'* 

** But why do you cry, mamma ?” 

“ You will see in time, my boy,** she said, otrok- 
ing his hair. “ Lob Levy is in it—you will see in 
time.** 

Then he felt angry with his mother! When all 
were joyful wh^ should she sit moping in a comer 
tand cry? But the joy was now over for him; and 
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when he saw Lob Levy loiter about the yard, in 
his long black “ heel-warmer,*’ he w^ould have liked 
most to favor Caro with a hint towards his calves. 

'i'he twins were quite beside themselves with joy. 
'rhey took a cord, and crying “ gee ” and “ whoa,** 
raced wildly through the garden. One of them was 
the locomobile, the i)tlicr the horse, but each wanted 
to be the locomobile, because then she got father’s 
black hat put on for the chimney. 

ilefore going to sleep they had already given a 
name t(» the new monster, 

'rhev maintained that it resembled the fat serv- 
ant-gli 1 with a long neck, who a short time ago had 
been dismissed on account of her slatternliness, and 
they called it, after her, Itlack Susy.’’ 

'I'lie locomobile kept this name forever after in 
Meyerh<jftT’s house. 

Next morning the noise began afresh. The ten 

hired workmen stood in the yard and did not know 

■/ 

what to do. jMeyorhofer wanted to have the engine 
heated, but Lob Levy, who li.id passed the night in 
a shed in order to be at hand the first thing in the 
morning, wanted first to receive his price, as it had 
be<*n settled in tJie agreement, because the grain 
had to be delivered in town by noon. 

“What grain ?” the mother asked, turning pale. 
Well, it could not be denied any longer; Mey- 
erhofer had sold almost the whole harvest — the 
thrashed corn as well as the amount still to be 
Uirashed—to the Jew for the old worn-out engine. 
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Triuinphantly the latter drove away with the beau¬ 
tiful full sacks. And this was only a sort of pre¬ 
mium ; towards Christmas he would come and fetch 
the rest. 

A feeling of discouragement overcame for a mo¬ 
ment even the light-minded Meycrhofer himselt 
when he saw the high-piled carts disappear behind 
the woods; but in the next he put his hands de¬ 
fiantly into his trousers-pockets, and ordered that 
the machine should be got ready without delay. 

At the same time as the monster a man in a blue 

blouse and with a brandv-nose had come to the 

¥ 

farm; he called himself ‘‘stoker,*’ and distinguished 
himself by constantly eating onions; he said that 
tills was good for the digestion. This man fancied 
himself the hero of the day. Puffed up with pride, 
he stood near the engine, called it his foster-child, 
and stroked the rusty iron walls with his black, 
knotty hand, that sounded as if two graters were 
rubbed together. With a great show of foreign 
words he explained to every one who came near 
him the inner arrangement of the “ lookmanbile,” 
as he called his foster-child, only he had to have 
some drink; otherwise he was abusive. But if he 
got the amount of brandy which he wanted, he was 
deeply moved, and swore he would rather have his 
hands and feet cut off than ever separate himself 
from his foster-child. He had got to love it like his 
own flesh and blood, and thought a thousand times 
more of it than of any human being in the world. 
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Meyerhofer walked proudly round hinif for this 
^arl was now his property, too, and he declared 
over and over again that here one could see what 
German faithfulness meant. 

But when the engine was to be heated, the very 
I'aithful man could nowhere be found At last he 
was discovered on a hay-stack asleep When he 
was awakened, he called this proceeding ill-treat¬ 
ment of human beings, and could only with great 
trouble be induced to come out of his comer. 

The heating of the tngine was a new festival 
Paul stood before the fire, and stared with dreamy 
eyes into the glowing depths whicn opened yawijt- 
ing, as if It wished to swallow something alive. 
He thought of the old heithenish idol Moloch, 
about whom he had heaid in his biblical history, 
and eveiy moment he expected to see a pair of 
red, glowing arms stretch themselves forth. And 
then in the body of the monster there arose % 
mysterious singing, at times hollow, like the dis¬ 
tant roar a forest, then again delicate and high, 
like soft angels* voices. I'hen it began to hiss in 
the valves — steam clouds rose, the iron shoVel 
clatteied, and fresh heaps of coal sank rattling 
into the furnace. There was such a noise all 
round that one could hardly hear one*s own voice. 
The stoker with the red nose stood there like a 
king, he drank from a flat-bodied flask, and from 
time to time he handled the valves, sending forth 
a loud, imperious bellowing like a tamer of wild 
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beasts. And then the big wheel began to turn— 
surr, SUIT, surr—always quicker and quicker. One 
became quite giddy by merely looking on, and 
then there was a crack—a clatter—a hissing—the 
.great wheel stood still forever. 

At first the stoker gave himself great airs, and 
declared in half an hour the whole damage would 
be repaired, but when Meyerhofer, after two days’ 
work, urged him to have done with his repairs, he 
became abusive, and declared that this old heap of 
rubbish could not be repaired any more, and that 
It was just good enough to be sold to the dealer 
for old iron. 

** Foster-child ?” he thanked you for such a foster- 
child ; he was still a little too good to look after such 
a beap of rubbish. And then it came out: Lob 
Levy had picked him up three days ago in some 
low den, and had asked him whether he would like 
to live like a king for a week—longer the joke 

t ji 

would not last, anyhow. And only on this assur¬ 
ance he had gone with him, for to stay in one place 
longer than eight days was against his principles. 

Hereupon he was driven from the farm. 

Next day Meyerhofer sent for the village black- 
smithf that he might look at the damage. He again 
lumbled about the engine for a few days, ate and 
drank for two, and declared in the end that if it was 
not all right now the devil was in it. 

- The heating was repeated; but “ Black Susy ** was 
not to be brought to life again. 
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When, towards Christmas, Lob Levy came to 
the farm to fetch the rest of the grain, Myerhofer 
thrashed him with the handle of his own whip. 
The Jew screamed “ Murder !*’ and drove away hast* 
ily. Hut soon a lawyer's messenger with a big 
red-scaled letter appeared Myerhofer swore and 
drank moie than ever, and the end of it all was 
that he was sentenced to pay all costs of the case 
and cornpens vtion money as well Only with great 
difiiciilty he escaped the punishment of imprison* 
ment 

Sinre that day he would not see “Black Susy” 
any longer. She was put into the farthest shed^ 
and stood th( re in concealment many a year with* 
out a 11 )body ever looking at her 

Only Haul from time to time secretly took the 
ke) of the shed and cicpl in to the black monster 
that he lo^td more ind more, and which at last ap¬ 
pealed to him like a dumb, ill-treated friend. 
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CHAPTER VII 

When Paul was fourteen years old his father 

s' 

decided to send him to confirmatum-classcs. 

" He will never learn anythindecent in school, 
anyhow,” he said, ‘‘time and money are thrown 
away upon him. Therefore, he shall be confirmed 
at once, so that he can make himself useful on the 
farm. He will never be anythinfjj better than a 
peasant, anyhow.” 

Paul was satisfied, for he was ton^in^ to take a 
part of the care which pressed on his mother upon 
his own shoulders. He thought of making himself 
a sort of inspector, who coif d at any time replace 
the absent master, and work himself where the 
farm-servants needed a good example. He hoped 
this activity might be the beginning of a new, pros¬ 
perous time, and w'hen he lay in his bed at night 
he dreamed of waving cornfields and brand-new 
massive barns. The resolution to use all his 
strength to bring the neglected Ilaidehof into good 
repute became stronger and stronger. 

The brothers one day should be able to say of 
him: ** He has been of some good, after all, even if 
hb Could not follow us in our brilliant careers.” 
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Yes; the brothers! How tall and distinguished 
they had grown meanwhile. One of them studied 
philology, and the other had entered a big bank as 
clerk. In spite of their good aunt, both wanted 
money, much money—far, far more than their father 
could send them. Paul hoped that for them also, 
a.s a result of his beginning farming, a better time 
would come. All surplus money should be sent to 
them, and he! oh, he would save and scrape, so 
that they might strive for their lofty aims, free froit' 
need and care. ^ 

With these pious thoughts Paul made his way tc 
the first confirmation class. It was a sunny spring 
morning at the beginning of the month of April. 

The fre.sh grass on the heath shone in greenish 
lights, juniper and heather budded with new tender . 
shoots, anemones and ranunculus were blooming at 
the edge of the wood. 

A warm w'ind waved over the heath towards him; 
he could have shouted aloud, and his heart was' 
quite filled with rapture. 

“ There must be something sad in store,'’ he said, 
to himself, “for on earth one may not feel so 

'lappy-” 

Before the rectory garden there .stood a long row 
of conveyances, only a few of which he knew. 
There was also aristocratic carriages among them. 
The coachmen with their shining buttons sat oa 
their boxes with proud smiles and threw con¬ 
temptuous glances ail around. 
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In •.he garden were assembled a big troop of 
children. The boys and girls stood apart. Among 
the boys were the two brothers from whom he had 
bad to suffer so much formerly, and who had ceased 
going to school for the last year. I’hey gave him a 
friendly greeting, and while one of them shook 
hands with him the other tripped liim up. 

Some of the girls walked arm in arm on the paths. 
„ Some also had put their arms round each other’s 

,r 

waists and giggled. Most of them were strangers 
to him. Some seemed especially aristocratic; they 
wore fine gray ulsters, and had hats with feathers 
on their heads. The carriages outside must belong 
to them. 

Ke looked down at hi.s jacket, to assure him.self 
that he had nothing to be ashamed of. It was made 
of fine black cloth, from an old eveninir suit of his 
student brother’s, and looked as good as new, only 
that the seams were a littl' shiny. Taken alto¬ 
gether, he did not need to be ashamed of himself. 

A bell sounded. The candidates were called 
into the church. Paul felt light-hearted and pious 
in the solemn twilight of the house of God. He 
did not think of his jacket any longer; the forms 
of the boys around grew shadowy. 

At both sides of the altar benches were placed. 
On the right the boys were to have their seats, and 
; on the left the girls. 

Paul was pushed into the back row, where the 
Uttle ones and the poor sat. Between two bare 
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footed cottage children, who wore coarse, ragged 
jackets, he took his seat Past the shoulders of 
the boys before him he saw how the girls on the 
other side ranged themselves: the most distin* 
guished in front, and then the more poorly clad. 

He was thinking whether in heaven the order of 
rank would be a similar one, and the verse occurred 
to him: 

“ Blessed are the meek and lowly, for they shall 
be (‘xalted.’^ 

The vicar came. 

He was a comfonable-looking m.m, with a double 
chin and light, spare whiskers. His upper lip shone 
from fiequcnt shaving. He did not w’ear his robe, 
but a simple black coat; nevertheless, he looked 
vei) dignified and solemn. 

He lust spoke a long prayer on the text, “ Suffer 
little children to come unto iMe,'’ and added an ex¬ 
hortation to consider the coming year as a lime of 
conseciation, not to lomp wildly or to dance, for 
that wc>uid not he in keeping with a student of 
religion. 

I haw never romped or danced,” thought Paul| 
and for a moment he was filled with pride over hls 
pious conduct. But it was a pity all the same—” 
he thought afterwards 

Then the vicar praised as the highest of all Chris^ 
tian virtues: humility. None of these children 
should feel above the others because their parents 
happened to be richer und more ilistingui&hed than 
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those of their humbler brethren and sisters, be¬ 
cause before God’s throne they were all equal. 

“That’s for you,” thoujjht Paul, and loving^ly 
seiaed the arm of his ragged neighbor. The latter 
thought he wanted to pinch him, and said, “ Ow, 
don’t 1” 

Then the vicar took from his pocket a piece of 
paper, and said, “ Now 1 will read you the order of 
tank in which you will have to sit henceforth ” 
“Why tins order of rank,” thought Paul, “if be 
fore God’s throni' we are all eqii«il 

The very first name startled Paul, for it vvis 
“Elsbeth Douglas ” He saw a tall, pale girl, witli a 
gentle face and fan hair smoothly combed b.ick, 
rise and walk towards the first place 

“So that's you,” thought Paul, “.vnd we shall be 
confirmed together ” His he irt be it with joy, but 
Itlso with fear, because he w is anxious at the same* 
time lest she should think him too much beneath 
her. “ Perhaps she doe's not remember me any 
more,” he thought. 

* He watched her as she took her seat with down¬ 
cast eyes and a kind smile 

“ No; she is not proud,” he said softly to himself, 
but to make su^e he looked at his jacket. 

I Then the bo}s weie called up 'I he brothers 
Erdmann came first. Without asking, they had al¬ 
ready placed themselves comfortably on the first 
seats, and then his own name w'as called out. At 
this moment Elsbeth Douglas did exactly as he 
5 
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had done before. She raised her head quickly and 
scrutinized the ranks of the bovs. 

When he had seated himself in his place he also 
looked down on the ground, for he wanted to imi¬ 
tate her humility; and when he looked up again he 
saw her eyes on him, full of curiosity. He blushed 
and p»cked a little feather from the sleeve of his 
jacket. 

And then the lesson began. The vicar explain¬ 
ed passages from the Bible and heard verses of ' 
hymns. It was Klsbeth’.s turn first. She raised 
her head a little, and repealed her verses quietly 
and modestly. 

“ ()h golly! the hussy has courage,’* mumbled the 
younger Krdmann, who was at his left side. 

Paul felt sudden anger rise within him. He 
could have cudgelled him in open church. ‘*If he’ 
calls her ‘hussy’ again T shall thrash him after¬ 
wards.” He promised this solemnly to himself. 
But the younger Erdmann no longer thought of 
her; he w.is busy sticking pins into the calves of, 
the boys sitting behind him. 

When the lesson was over, the girls left the 
church first, marching in couples. Only when the 
last were outside, the boys were allowed to follow* 
Just outside the church he met Elsbelh, who was ^ 
w^alking towards her carriage. Both looked a little 
askance at each other and passed on. An old ^ 
lady, with little gray curls and a Persian shawl, 
stood near her carriage; she probably had waited 
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for her at the vicarage. She kissed Elsbeth’s 
forehead, and both seated themselves on the back 
. seat. The carriage was the finest one in the whole 
ro'W. The coachman wore a beautiful fur cap with 
a red tassel: he had also smart braid on his collar 
and cuffs. 

Just as the carriage had started, Paul was attack¬ 
ed by the two Erdmanns, who thrashed him a little. 

■ . You ought to be ashamed, two against one,**’ 
he said, and they let him go. 

He went home very contentedly. The midday 
sun glittered on the open heath, and in misty dis¬ 
tance the carriage rolled before him ; it grew small¬ 
er and smaller, and at last disappeared as a black 
spot in the fir-wood 

. When he arrived home his mother kissed him on 
Ibpth cheeks, and asked, “Well, was it nice ?” 

■ “Quite nice,” he answered, “and, mamma, Els 
beth from the White House was there, too.” 

Irhen she blushed with joy and asked all sorts 
of things : how she looked, whether she had grown 
pretty, and what she had said to him. 

“Nothing at all,” he answered, ashamed; and as- 
his mother looked at him surprised, he added, ea¬ 
gerly, “but you know she is not proud.” 

.V Next Monday when he entered the church he 
found her already sitting in her place. She had 
. the Bible lying on her knee, and was learning the 
. verses they had been given as their task. 

There were not many children there, and when 
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he Sit down opposite to her she made a half move¬ 
ment as if she meant to get up and come over to 
him, but she sal down agiin immediately and went 
on Ic irning 

Ills mother had told him before he left just to 
address Msbtth She had ch irgid him with man^ 
gne tings for her mother, ind he a\as to ask, too* 
how she was (^n his w ay he had studied a long 
spt < ch, only he w is not quite de( idcd yet whether 
to iddn ss her with **/?« or ‘ Stf ** **^ 1 ) 14 ** would 
hm been the simplest his mother took It for 
glinted but the * S/ts mnded decidedly moTd 
distingui‘*htd—so met and grown up Vnd as he 
coulti lomt to no decision he avoided addressing 
ht r at all I It, too, look out his Bible, and both 
put Mitn tlbows on thtir knecs and studied as if 
foi a w ij^er. 

It w IS not of much use to him, because when the 
vicir questiontd him iftcrwards he had forgotten 
evtry word of it 

A p un^ i\ siltmct ensued tht Erdmanns laughed 
viciously, ind ht had to sil down again, his face 
burning with ahame He dared not look up any 
more, and whe n, on leaving the church, he saw 
EKbeth stinding at the porch as if she was waiting 
for something, he lowered his eyes and tned 
pass her quickly However, she stepped forward 
and spoke to him 

“ My mother has charged me— I am to ask you 
.—how your mother is 
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He answered that she was well. 

*^‘And she sends her many kind regards,” con¬ 
tinued Elsbeth. 

^*And my mother also sends many kind regards 
ta)W)Urs,” he answered, turning the Bible and hymn- 
book between his fingers, and I was to ask you, 
too, how she is ?” 

“ Mamma told me to say,” she replied, like some¬ 
thing learned by heart, “ that she is often ill, and 
has to keep in - doors veiy much , but now that 
luring is here she is better; and would y(ju not like 
to drive in our carriage as far as youi house ? I 
wa$ to ask you, she said.” 

** Just look, Meyerhofer is sweethearting cried 
the elder Erdmann, who had hidden bthind the 
church door, through the nack of which he want<‘d 
to tickle his companions with a little si raw-. 

Elsbeth and Paul looked at each other in sur¬ 
prise, for they did not know the meaning of this 
phrase; but as they felt that it must signifv some 
thing very bad they blushed and separated. 

Paul looked after her as she got into the car¬ 
riage and drove away. "J'his time the old lady 
was not waiting for her. 11 wms her governess, he 
.bad heard. Yes; she was of such high r.ink that 
^ifte even had a governess of her own. 

‘‘The Erdmanns will get a good licking yet;” 
''With that he ended his reflections. 

Tlie next week passed without his speaking to 
Elsbeth. When he entered the church she was 


i < 
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generally already in her seat. Then she would nod 
to him kindly, but that was all. 

^\nd then came a Monday when her carriage 
was not waiting for her lie noticed it at once, 
and as he walked toward'^ the church-yard he 
breathed more frtely, lor the pioud coachman with 
his fur rap, which hi* w’orc even in summer, always 
caused him a feeling of o})pu*ssion. He had only 
to think of this coachman when he sat opposite to 
her and she appeared to him like a being from 
another woild 

I o da} he ventured to nod to her almost famil¬ 
ial ly, and it seemed lo him as it she answered more 
kind)} til in usual 

\i)d when the ksson was ended she came tow¬ 
ards him (jf hei own ict oi<l, and siid, “I must walk 
home to day, for our horses are all in the fields. 
Minima thought v(»ii might walk with me part of 
the w ly, as we go the same road.” 

llc^ fell very happy, but did not dare to walk by 
her suit' as long as they wxie in the village. He 
also looked back anxiously horn time to time, to 
see whether the two hrdmaiins vvere lurking any¬ 
where with their mocking leinarks but when they 
went through the open fields it was quite natural 
that they should walk side by side. 

It was a sunny forenoon in fune. The white 
sand on the road glittered, round about golden 
hawkweed was blooming and meadowsweet waved 
iii the warm wind; the midday bell sounded fr^m 
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the village; no human creature was to be seen far 
and wide; the heath seemed quite deserted. 

Elsbeth wore a wide biimmed straw-hat on her 
head as a protection against the sun’s rays. She 
took it ofT now, and swung it to and fro by the elastic. 

“You will be too hot.” he said, but as she laughed 
at him a little he took his off also and threw it 
high in the air. 

“You are quite a merry fellow,” she said, nod¬ 
ding appiovingly. 

He shook his liead, and the linos of care which 
always made him look old appeared again upon his 
brow. 

“Oh no,” he said ; “ merry 1 am certainly not.” 

“ Why not ?” she asked. 

“I have always so many things to think of,”he 
answered, “and if ever I want to be really happy 
something always goes wrong.” 

“But what do you always have to think about?” 
she asked. 

He reflected for a while, but nothing occurred to 
him. “Oh, it IS all nonsense,” he said, “clever 
thoughts never come to me, by any means.” 

And then he told her about his brothers, of the 
thick books, which were quite filled with figures 
(the name he had forgotten), and which they had 
already known by heart when they were only as 
old as he was now. 

“ W'hy don’t you lean, that as well, if it gives you 
pleasure ?” she asked. 
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“ But it gives me no pleasure,” he answered; ** I 
have such a dull head.” 

“ But wmithtn^ ycuj know, surely she went on. 

I know absolutely notliing at all,” he replied, 
sadly ; “ father says that I am too stupid.” 

"‘Oh, you must not heed that,” she replied, con* 
solingly. ** My hraulein Rothinaier also finds fault 
with in iny thini^s I do But 1—pall, I—” she wa^ 
silent, and pulled up .i soriel-planl which she be¬ 
gan to t hew. 

“ II IS \our father still such sparkling eyes?” ho 
ask( d 

She nodili d, and her face brightened. 

“ Vou love him va ly much —your father?” 

She looked »t him wondeiingly, as if she had not 
und'TsMod his (juestiou, thin answered, “Oh yesJ 
1 lo\e lum \'«*iy miu h.” 

“ And he bnes you, t«) 0 ?” 

“ Well, 1 should tiunk so.” 

Now he also looted uj^ a sorrel plant and sighed* 

“ Why di» vou sigh she asked. 

Something wms just crossing his mind, he said, 
and then asked, laughingly, if her fathei still took 
her on his knee sometimes, as on the day when 
he had been in the While House. 

She laugheil and s.nid she was a big girl now^’ 
and he should not ask such silly questions; but af¬ 
terwards it came out that all the same she still sit * 
on her father’s knee—“ Of course, not astride any 
more 1” she added, laughing. 
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^'Ves, that was a nice da>/'he said, •and 1 sat 
on his other knee How small we must have been 
then.” 

And we were so pitifully stupid.” she answered, 
*‘when I think now how vou wanted to whistle, and 
could not.” 

** Do you remember tliat ^ ’ he asked, and h’** 
<i^yes sparkled in the consciousness of his presen> 
attainments in the .ut 

course,” she lephed, ‘‘and w'hen you went 
away you came running back and —do }ou still re 
member ?” 

He remembered \tTy well 

•*Now you can whistle, of course,*’ she luighed 
“at our age that is no long« i an accomplishnunt 
-^ven T can do it,” and sht poinUd her lips in a 
very funny mannei 

He was sad that she spoke so slightin^l) of Ins 
art, and reflected whethi r it A'ould not be heater to 
give up whistling altogellu i 

“Why are you so silent^” she asked “ Aic }ou 
tired, too >** 

“ Oh no, but } ou—eh ^' 

Yes; the walk through the sand and the noon 
tide heat had tired her 

*^Then come into our house and rest,” he cried, 
with sparkling eyes, for he thought what joy his 
mother would fee' at seeing her 
** But she refused “Your father is not kindly 
disjposed towards us, mamma said, and that’s why 
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you may not come tor a visit to Helenenthal. 
Your father would perhaps send me away.” 

He replied, with a deep blush, My father would 
not do that,” and felt much ashamed. 

She cast a {glance towards the Haidehof, which 
lay scarcely a hundred yards from the road, ‘fhe 
red fence shone in the sunshine, and even the gray 

half-ruined barns looked more cheerful than usual ' 

> 1 

Your house looks very nice,” she said, shading 
her eyes witlt her IcU hand. 

*M.)h yes," he answered, his heart swelling with 
pride, and there is an owl nailed to the door of 
one of the sheds. Hut it shall become much nic^r 
still." he added alter a little while, seriously, ‘‘only 
let me bef;in to rule.” And then he set to work 
to explain to lier all his plans for the future. She ^ 
listened attentively, but when he hud finished she' 
said again, 

I am tired—I must restand she wanted to 
sit down on the edge of the ditch. 

“Not here in the blazing mui,” he cautioned 
her; “we’ll look out for the first juniper-bush we 
can find.” 

She gave him her hand, and let him drag her, 
wearily over the heath, which undulated with moler 
hills like the waves on a lake, and near the edge 
of the wood there were some solitary juniper-bush^> 
es, wdiich stood out like a group of black dwarfs 
above the level plain. 

Under the first of these bushes she cowered 
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down, SO that its shadow almost entirel)" shrouded 
her slight, delicate figure. 

“ Here is just room enough for your head,*' she 
said, pointing to a mole*hill which was just within 
the range of shade. 

He stretched himself out on the grass, his head 
resting on the mole-hill, his forehead covered by 
the hem of her dress. 

She leaned back on the bush in order to find 
support in its branches. 

“The needles don’t prick at all,” she said; 
“they mean well by us. I believe we could pa.ss 
through the Sleeping IJeauty’s hedge of thorns.” 

“You—not I,” he answered, lifting his eyes to 
her from his recumbent po.silion ; “ every thorn has 
pricked me. I am no fairy prince, not even a 
simple Hans in luck, am I ?” 

“That will all come in time,’’ she replied, con¬ 
solingly, “you must not ah^ays have sad thoughts.” 

He wanted to reply, but he lacked the right 
words; and as he looked up. meditatively, a swallow 
flitted through the blue sky. d’lien involuntarily 
he uttered a whistle as if he wanted to call it, and 
as it did not come, he whi.stled again, and for a sec¬ 
ond and third time. 

Elsbetli laughed, but he went on wiiisiling—first 
witliout knowing how, and without reflecting why; 
but when one tone after the other flowed from his 
lips, he felt as if he had become very eloquent all 
of a sudden, and as if in thi.s manner he could say 
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all that wcipfhed on his heart and for which ia 
words he never could have found courage. All 
that which made him sad, all that which he cared 
about came pouring forth. Fie shut his eyes and 
listened, so to speak, to what the tone'> were saying 
for him lie thought lint the good (lod in heaven 
spoke for him, and w is r'*latmg all that concerned 
him, even that which he had never been clear about 
himself 

When he looked up he did not know how long 
he had been l)ing iIvtc whistling, but he saw that 
Klsbeth was 11 \ mg. 

Whv do you liv"'*’ ht* .iski*d. 

Sh( ilid not in>.w’f‘r him, Fiiit diied her eyes with 
her h.Hulkeri liief ami n'se. 

Sih'ntK thev walked side bv side for a while. 
When they reirhed the wood, which lay thick and 
dark bet«)re lh<-m sh(‘ st )[>ped mil asked, 

“ \\ h«> h i-* taught \oi\ th U 

“N il)od\,’'he Slid "It ( ame to me quite nat« 

uialh 

* 

“t'an }ou also plat the tlute^'’ she went on. 

No, he could not, he had never even heard it; 
he only knew lh.it it was the favorite pastime of 
“old Knt/.’* 

“ You must learn it,” she s.vid. 

Fie thought it wiiuld probably be too difficult for 
him. 

" You should try all the same,” she counselled 
him; “ you must be an artist —.1 great artist.** 
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He was Startled when she said that; he scarcely 
dared to follow out her thouj^hts 

When the} had reached the other side of the 
wood they separated. She went to^^ards the White 
House and he went back When he passed the 
juniper-bush where they had both been sitting* all 
seemed to Inm like a dream, and henceforth it al 
ways remained so to him Two or liiree days 
elapsed before he dared to si} an\tinner of his ad¬ 
venture to his mother, but then lie could contain 
hi^a^cil no longer, he confesscal < it i\ thing to lier 
Ills ni )thcr looked at him for a long time and 
iheii went out, but from th U time she* used to lis¬ 
ten secreil} to catch, li possible, some notes of his 
whist i nig 

The two children often walked home togttlni, 
but such an hour as the om bene itli the jumper- 
bush never came to them again 

When they passed ii tin v used to look at e ich 
Other and smile,but neitlic‘ oi them dared to pro¬ 
pose sitting down again benoaiD t 

There was aJso no further nKiitWin of the flute- 
playing between them, but F*aui thv>ujht of it often 
enough in seeiet It seemed to him hke something 
divine, unheard of—like the science which taught 
the table of logarithms. Ah, it he had been clever 
and gifted like his two brothers but he was only 
a dull, stupid boy, who might be g’ad 't others al¬ 
lowed him to help them. 

He often asked himself what such flute-uiaving 
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sounded like, and what kind of people they were 
who were initiated into the mysteries of it. He 
forio rd a high opinion of them, and thought that 
they must always cherish high and holy thoughts, 
such as arose in his own mind occasionally when 
he was deeply absorbed in his whistling. 

And then came the day when he was to see a 
flute-player face to face. 

It was a dreary, stormy afternoon in the month 
of November, ft began to get dark already as he 
left school and slowly walked along the village road 
to go home. Issuing from the public house, which 
used to be frequenteii by all the rogues of the 
neighborhood, wcmdorful sovinds met his car. Me 
had never heard the like, but he immediately knew 
this must be a lliite-player. Kagerly listening, he 
stopped at the door of the public-house. His heart 
beat hmdly, his limbs trembled. J’he sounds were 
very much like his wlnstling, only much fuller and 
softer. “Such music the angels of (iod must make 
at His throne,’' he thought to himself. 

Only one thing was inexplicable to him : how this 
flute-playing, which sounded so sad and plaintive, 
could ccmie from such a place of ill-repute. The 
shouts and the clinking of glasses w'hich sounded 
in betw'cen Tilled his soul with horror. Sudden rage 
seized him; if he had been tall and strong he 
would have sprung into the house and turned all 
these noisy and drunken people out into ihe street, 
so that the holy sounds should not be profaned. 
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At this moment the door was thrown open; a 
drunken workman reeled past him, an obnoxious 
odor issued forth. Louder still grew the noise; the 
tones of the llute could scarcely make themselves 
heard above it. 

Then he took courage, and before the door was 
closed pressed through the narrow opening into 
the inner room of the public-house. 

He stood there, sc|neczed behind an empty 
brandy-cask. Nobody liceded him. 

During the first few moments he could not dis¬ 
tinguish anything. 

The oppressive atmosphere and the noise had 
overwhelmed his senses, and the tones of the llute 
grew harsh and unmclodi«nis, so that they hurt his 
ears. 

In the mid.st of the yelling and stamping people 
s^t a ragged fellow on an upturned cask ; he had a 
bloated, pimply face, a b;andy-nose, and black, 
greasy hair— a figure, the sight of which made J'aul 
shudder. It was he who had played the flute. 

Petrified with horror, the boy stared at l-im. ft 
seemed to him as if the heavens were falling and 
the world going to ruin. 

The musician now put down his flute, uttered a 
few coarse words in a rough, hoarse voice, greedily 
swallowed the brandy which was handed to him by 
the by-standers, and, beating time with his feet, 
began playing a vulgar ballad, which the listeners 
accompanied with loud brawlin?. 
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Then ^’aul fled from the den, and ran and ran till 
he was pt'rftctly di/zy, as if he wi'jhed to escape 
from his own Ihoiij^hts. 

When he w is done on the storm swept heath, 
from the extremity of whuh a suliihurrius streak of 
evening h,^ht w is sliinin;, he stopped, hid his face 
in his hinds, ind (ru d Intiirlv. 

In the winti r whic h tollowi d Paul stopped whist- 
Jinj^ altot^clhcr, ind llute plijinEj discjusted him 
evtn inort W'hf n he tliou^ht of it thire stood be¬ 
fore lus i)Cs tilt fijure <»f the outcast who had pro* , 
fant d lus \( miinj;-* for irt. 

Ik did not sec I Isbtth any more. W’lth the be- 
"inn'n^ the t old w< ,itlu r the t ontinn ilion classes 
h«id betn tianskircd from lh< i hun h to the vicar¬ 
age, ind is ihtrt. was no u>om thtit lirge enough 
to hold d] tht candidatts, the bo)S and girls were 
taught scpiiit*.!) Soini times he saw EUbeth's 
cirri ige ]nss,hut sht hciscU was so wrapped up in 
furs and shiwls th it Iv i ficc ftiuld not be recog- 
ni/od. Ik dal not ivtn know whither she had 
set n Inin 

\t this tune ht had to sunermmh \o\ation from 
the hi other > Erdmtnn, who knew how to torment 
him beyond tndiiniKc He w is ptifectly power¬ 
less against them, f(»r eich of th< m was twice 
strong as hi , lusidts thc) alwa\s attiiki.d him 
both at the same time, and while <me held him the 
other pinched. Not that they were thoroughly vi¬ 
cious on the contrary, they knew how to practise 
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benevolence and generosity towards others; but his 
quietf reserved nature was just vrhat they hated with 
all their heait 'I'hey called him a hypoente and a 
Puritan, and \%hen the> had ihiashed him would 
say. “ 'rheie, now go and tell tales of us, that would 
be just like }ou.’' 

His rancor against these antagruiists giow strongs 
er and stionger. He ofu n lepioadied himself with 
behaving m a cow'aull) and dishonoiable manner, 
and accused hiinsell of having a low, servile nat 
nre One da),when he ran up and down in the 
$tiOw, he w'oikcd hims<“lf into sueh a fury lliat he 
resolved to rid himsOf of these two wicked biolh 
ers were it at the risk of his own life. He lan to 
the stables where the grindstone stood, thawed the 
frozen water in the tub, and sharpLiud his prx ket- 
ktiife till It cut a piece of the thinnest tissue pa¬ 
per. But when, on the following Monday, he was 
again thrashed, he had not whe courage to diaw it 
from his pocket, and had once more to reproich 
himself with cowaidice He put it off till the next 
time; but that was the end of it 1 roni his father, 
too, he had muc h to endure I he latter w'as again 
taken up with grand plans, and w'hen this wms the 
Case he alw'ays felt very superior, and in an espe¬ 
cially bad humor with Paul, whom he despised for 
^is narrow-mindedness 

^^Why has not the tiniest spark of my genius 
l>een transmitted to that boy?'* he would remark; 
*^how beautifully I could educate him to assist in 
6 
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my plans. But he is too stupid—everything is lost 
upon hini.’^ It was now his intention to found a 
company to make his moor profitable, to bring cap¬ 
ital together, and to be himself named director of 
it all, with a salary of several thousand thalers. 
Every week he drove into towm two or three times, 
and often did n<ji come lioine even on the follow¬ 
ing day. “it is difficult enough,” he would say, 
when he had slept off his intoxication, “ but I’ll be 
even with the niggards! 'J'hat Douglas, loo, inso¬ 
lent fellow, shall pay for it. If I only knew how 
to tackle liiin, I will never enter Helenenthal 
again, were it only that I might not see how the 
follow has neglected it - for that he certainly has 
done --and in town 1 never get siglit of him. But 
pay lor it—pay for it he shall. If he does not im¬ 
mediately sign a whole bushel of .shares, the devil 
take him.” 

Frau Elsbcth listened sadly to all this without 
saying a word, but Paul used secretly to take down 
the key of the shed from its shelf, and go off to 
have mute intercourse with *• Black Susy.” He 
stuck to the l>elief that she would be the means of 
saving them. 

When the Easier holidays were over, the con¬ 
firmation-classes w'ere again held in the church. 
Boys and girls met together after a half year’s sep¬ 
aration. 

Elsbeth had changed very much during the win¬ 
ter. She almost looked like a grown-up lady now* 
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She wore a longer dress and her hair was arranged 
in little curls on her forehead. 

Paul saluted her very shyly; ho felt as if he were 
no longer fit for her; but she rose from her seat, 
walked a few steps towards him, and shook his 
'hand heartily before everybody’s eyes. l'>uring the 
ensuing lesson a sheet of paper was circulated 
among the boys which caused much mirth. On it 
was written, with all sorts of nourishes ; 

“7 <7 u/ Aft'yerhnft '}. 

Rlshcth Dou)^ltn^ 

BftroiJu'dy 

The writing waj> that of the ycninger Krdmann. 
Paul’s hand searched for his knife ; for a moment 
he felt as if he could draw it on his neiglibor here 
in the open church. He snatched the pa])er from 
his hand and tore it into little pieces. 

Elsbeth looked at liim woirleringly,and the vicar 
called him to order. Then he became terrified at 
his own audacity. 'I'he Erdmanns must have un¬ 
derstood that on this subject he would not stand 
any joking, and made no further attempts to tease 
him about Klsbeth. 

The confirmation took place on the last Sunday 
before Whitsuntide. The night before, Paul could 
sleep, and at sunrise quietly got up, put on the 
new clothes which his good aunt had sent him for 
Jthis occasion, and took a walk through the quiet 
yard and over the dewy fields, till he reached the 
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moor, which in its flowery garb lay brightly extend- ; 
ed before him, ♦ 

At the sight of the rising sun he folded his hand^'l’ 
and said an ardent prayer. From this day forth h4% 
resolved to begin a new and better life, forgive all v 
offences, and love his enemies, as Jesus Christ bad, ' 
commanded. 'Fhcn he thought of the knife which'. 


he had once ground with a view to the Erdmanns; 'j; 
he pulled it out of his pocket and threw it far away. ' 
over the moor, where it sank down in the swamp';| 
with a gurgling sound. Hot tears streamed froih 
his eyes; he thought himself bad and reprobate^ 
and totally unworthy to stand before God^s altar;! 
he scarcely dared to go home to the farm; only 
when the twins came rushing towards him in their,t 
brand-new muslin dresses did he feel happier and ^ 


easier in his mind. 


He embraced his sisters, and 


vowed in silence to be a true friend and suppott^!^^ 
to them. '4^ 

Then came his mother, dresscid in a faded silk:- 
gown, kissed him on his forehead and cheeks, and\; 

' -it'' 

held his face between her two hands for a long i 
while, lookin" lixedly into his eyes. She wanted '; 

r 

to say something to him, but she could get out;., 
nothing more than “ My boy, my dear boy 

Even his father was in the rosiest humor to-dayV*5 
He took both Paul's hands in his, and made 
a long speech as to how he must learn to lopk otti? 


for what was great in human life, and to emulate?* 
him, his father, who, though alw'ays pursued oy? 
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Bai3fortune and plundered by the wickedness of 
' men, had never allowed himself to be discouraged 
|rpm aspiring to the stars, even in this miserable 
^liole into which adverse fate had let him sink. And 
he knitted his brows and ruffled his hair, ever}^ inch 
of him grandeur and importance. 

‘ > Paul kissed both his hands and promised every- 
/thing. At eight o’clock he saw on the high-road 
"which led across the heath a carriage roll by, the 
^silver ornaments of which sparkled in the morning 
sun. 

For a long time he looked after it. F.verylhing 
seemed to him like a dream, lie felt so exultantly 
' glad that he was almost overpowered by happiness. 
‘ “How have I deserved all this .^”he asked himself ; 
and then he began brooding over what the first 
trouble would be which would drag him down from 
this bliss. When the twins announced to him that 
the carriage stood ready for the drive to church he 
sad and depressed. 

In the vicarage garden, where syringa and lilac 
were in bloom, and where the sunbeams glittered 
“an. the lawn, stood two little groups of human be- 
iings apart from each other—one black, the other 
white. The former w^ere the boys, the latter the 
^rls. 

> Elsbeth, in her snowy muslin dress with a lace 
^jhandkerchief crossed over her bosom, looked white 
mid graceful as a aawthorn blossom. 

'■Ij Her cheeks were very pale, and she kept her eyey 
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lowered, and played alternately with her hymn-book 
and a twig of lilac, both of which she held in her 
hand. 

I‘aul looked at her for a long lime, but she did 
not see him. She would not be disturbed in her 
devotion by any worldly thought. 

And then the vicar came; the bells pealed, the 
organ resounded, and the procession, ranged in 
coiij)les, advanced slowly towards the altar. 

l\aul walked close behind the two Erdmanns^ 
who in their long black coats looked very solemn, 
.tnd demure. Suddenly the consciousness of his 
guilt f>vercame Jiim more forcibly than ever. He 
bent forward a little, touched them softly on the 
shoulder, and whispered, with moist eyes, 

“ lM»rgive me, I have behaved so badly to 
you.*' 

'f'hey nudged each other and smiled raaliciou.siy* . 
One of them half turned round, and whispered, with 
a f.ice of pathetic misery and a look of injured in¬ 
nocence, 

“ My son, we forgive you.'* 

I’aul felt very well that they were mocking him, 
but his heart was so full of devotion and love that 
no mocking could aiTect him. 

The chddren ranged themselves on both sides of 
the altar. 

I'aul sent a shy glance into the body of the 
churcli, whicli was crammed with pt ople, but he 
could not distinguish anybody. 
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The hour for the sermon was past. He gazed 
down before him. All seemed like a dream. 

A little later he fell his knees resting on a soft 
cushion and tlio hand of tlie vicar on his head. 
What he said to him he did not hear. He saw Kls' 
beth on the other .side, crying quietly with her hand¬ 
kerchief to her eyes, and thought, 

“Ah, cry away, cry away, you will lugh 

again.” 

And then he asked himself why people ai vay.s 
laughed so much, while on the whole there we^e so 
few laughable things in the world. 

The organ now intoned the hymn, “ Praise ye the 
Lord, the mighty King c»t Hlory.” I'lie cluu u.s of 
the congregation sounded jubilant, ami his gazi. 
wandered up to the sunbeams wliich fell in irides¬ 
cent light through the painted church windows like 
a rainbow. 

And while he was gazing at it he suddenly start¬ 
ed* Just opposite the cross wliich crowned tlie altar 
Stood a daik woman clad in gray, of supernatural 
Stature, looking d<»wn upon him with big, liollow 
eyes. It was the penitent Magdalene. 

He felt a cold shudder run through his frame. 

“Dame Care,” he murmured, and bent his head 
as if he wished to accept with humility what she 
might grant him for life. 

And when he lifted his eyes again the sun shone 
more magnificently than before. 

Fier)' red and emerald green sparkled the rays, 
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weaving a radiant halo round the gray dame's 
head. 

lUit she stood there sadl^ in the midst of all th<|i 
brilliant r.idiante, and stared down upon him with 
her hi/, hollow i*\cs 

'I'lu n the oi;.Mn bef'^n the hmle with swelling 
choids \ JO) 1 111 thrill passed thiouah the congre¬ 
gation 'riu tiooj) of children histcned to throw 
th(*ms<lvis into the iinis of then p'lrenits, and 
kindly glance greeted him from hlsbeth’s eyes. 
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CHAPTKR Vni. 

Paul now bef^an to lu-lp with the farming^. He 
faithfully hopt the vow which he had m ide on the 
morning of his confirmation. He woiked like the 
- meanest of his servants, and when hi-> mother 
begged him to spaie himself, lie kissed hej hand 
and replied, “You know we have a gieat deal to 
make good.’' 

In the evenin'?, when the servants had retiied 
to rest and the twins h.ad frolln k«*d till they fell 
asleep, mother and son often sat to'^ethor for hours 
and planned and calculated • but when soim* resolu¬ 
tion bad ripened within them and a gleam of hope 
shone from their eyes, it often happened that they 
would suddenly start and let their heads droop 
with a sigh; but neither of them g ive utterance to 
that which weighed on their minds. 

About this time Frau KIsbeth began to .'ige rap¬ 
idly. Long, deep furrows lined hiT face, her chin 
became very prominent, and silver streaks appeared 
‘in her hair. Only from the depths of her sorrow¬ 
ful eyes one could still see how beautiful she had 
once been. 

“Yes, you see, 1 am quite an old woman now,” 
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she sAid to her son one morning^, as she combed her 
hair before the lookinf^gjKiss, ‘ and luck has never 
yet coint ’ 

“ Ilusli, niuihi r, whu else am I hue foi he an¬ 
swered, though Ik* tlid not ftel hopeful at all. 

Then slic smiltd sadl}, stroked hjs checks and 
his brow, and siid, “ \ cs, \(m ccrt.unl\ look as if 
you hid caug^ht luck in its llif;ht ’ but I won’t speak 
like this, ’ she continued, “ wliit should I do with* 
out )'OU 

Such moments of overflowing^ love had to satisfy 
them for a km^ time, for often months pissed by 
without mother or son dann^; to siy any loving 
words to each oilier, their hearts were too sor¬ 
rowful 

TIu !win-, meinwhile grew up two frolicksome, 
apple-ih(cktd tomboys, for whom no tree was too 
high, no ditih too deep Then f urly brown hair 
fell over tin ir foreheads m a thousand little ring¬ 
lets, ind buH 111 ) them two pairs of eyes peeped 
out, as full of mischief and as spaikling, both wdlh 
shyness and impudence, as if a •-"ray sunbeam were 
laughing out of hi uk forest depths. 

I'lu 1 lughter of these two resoiindtd from morn¬ 
ing to night thioLigh the lonely llauKluus, and the 
quicliKss whcMi the) w'eie at school or lunning about 
in the open lields was the more oppressive. 

It w IS all the same to the twins whether there 
was sunshine c^r storm in the house, their heads 
were always full of tricks, and when at times their 
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father’s storming grew too insupportable and they 
deemed it more prudent to hide behind the stove, 
they made up for it there by pinching one another's 
legs. 

They were devoted to Paul, which, however, did 
not prevent them from quietly claiming as their 
property the best morsels from his plate, the whit¬ 
est sheets of paper from his writing-case, and the 
finest buttons off his trousers, for they used to steal 
like magpies. 

He was very anxious about them, for he feared 
they would become wilder and wdlder, especially as 
his mother grew more tired and de.spondcnt, and 
left matters to take their own course. Jiul he be¬ 
gan his educational expeiiinents at the wrong end. 
His warnings were of no avail, and once as he was 
in the middle of a beautiful sermon one of them 
suddenly jumped on his knee, pulled his nose, and 
called out to his sister, “ F inny, he is getting a 
beard.” 

Then the other one climbed after her, and both 
of them tried who could pinch him the most. Hut 
when he got seriously angry with llicm, they began 
to sulk, and said, “Fie, we won't speak to you any 
more.” 

He had not seen Elsbeth again since the day of 
their confirmation, though a whole year had elapsed 
meanwhile. 

It was said she had been sent to town to learn 
there how to move in society. This word had given 
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his heart a pan^; he scarcely knew what it meant^ 
but he vag^uely ft It that she was farther and farther 
removed from him. 

But It happened one day about Easter tide that 
he had to work on i ])ie( e of ground winch lay re* 
moved from the either fields and far away at the 
cd^'e of the wood He w is sowinq; the seed him¬ 
self, and i suvaiit with two horses went harrowing 
after Inm 

He WOK a 1)1" seed f loth loiind his shoulders, and 
wat(hc<l with quiet pleasure how the j^iains spar* 
kled liW i yoMeii fouii»ain as tiny sank into the 
earth 1 lu n it sicnitd to lorn thu he saw some¬ 
thin" bn Jit between the duk trunks of the trees^ 
rockin" up iinl <lown like a cridlc suspended in 
tlu nr But Ik scurely illowed himself time to 
iiotKi It, loi sowing is the k nd of work which re* 
quires all tme s atti nlion 

At len«.'th the pans for breakfast came. The 
SCI Vint sit down on a sack of corn, but he himself^ 
feelin" hot went tow irds the wood to be in the 
sh.ulc. 

He threw a pissinj' j^lanre at the suspended cra¬ 
dle, and llu)U"iit, “ 1 hat must bo a himmock but 
he liUle cared who was l>in^ in it. 

Then suddenly it seemed to him as if he heard 
his name called 

“ Paul, Paul I” It sounded sweet and familiar, 
and in a soft, clear voice, which he seem to know. 

He started and looked up. 
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“Paul,do come here,” the voice called a^ain. 

He turned hot and cold, for now he well knew 
who it was. 

He cast a shy look at his workinp^-siiit, and be¬ 
gan to untie the knots of his seed-doth; but it 
slipped round to the back of his neck, so that he 
could not reach it. 

“ Do come as you are,” called out the voice , and 
now he could sec how the upper part of liei body 
raised itself from the hammock, while a book, bound 
in red and gold, glided from her hands and fell to 
the ground. 

Hesitatingly he approached, trying se< ri‘tly to 
wipe his boots in the moss, for the soil of the fields 
was sticking to them. 

She on her part had only this moment perceived 
that her feet and white .stockings showed beneath 
her dress, and hastily tried to cover them wath the 
shawl which had been put round her shoulders. 
But she could not pull it from under her aims, and 
she could think of nothing better than to crouch 
down quickly so that she looked like a hen, while 
the hammock swaved to and fro. 

Perhaps she iniglit have had the intention to im¬ 
press him a little with her elegance and freshly-ac¬ 
quired social education, but now, as fato would have 
it, she did not look at him less blushingly or shyly 
than be at her. 

On his side be observed nothing of her state of 
mind; he only saw that she had grown very beauti* 
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ful, that her hair was twisted up into a very aristo 
cratic knot, and that the how at her !)osom trem¬ 
bled sliglitly on her rounded form. It was quite 
clear to him that she had now ”rown into a 
lady. 

A long while elapsed before either of them spoke 
a word. 

“(Jood-day,” she said, at last, with a little laugh^ 
and stretched out her right hand to him, for she 
soon saw that she had the best of it. 

He was silent and smiled .it her. 

“ Help me to jnill out rny sliawd,” she cortinued. 
did so. 

‘‘'I’hat’s it; now turn round.” 

He dul that. Too. 

“NViw it's all riirhl.” She had made her.self com 

o 

fortable, thrown the shawl quickly over her feel 
again, and was Ujoking up at him rc»guishly through 
the nuishes of the hammock. It’s really delight¬ 
ful to be with you again,” she said; “you are the 
best of them all. Have you also been longing for 
me ?” 

“ No,” he answ'ered, truthfully. 

“ ()h, get away with you !” she replied, and, 
pouting, tried to turn over to the otlu;r side ; but 
Uie hammock began to sway too much again, so 
she laughed and remained lying as she w'as. 

He w'ondered inw'ardly at her being so merry. 
He never heard anyone laugh like that, except the 
twins, and they were children. But this laugh 
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gave him back his self-possession, ior he felt in¬ 
stinctively how much older than she he had grown 
during the inte^'val. 

“ I suppose you have been very happy all this 
time ?” he asked. 

“Thank God, yes!” she replied. “ Mamma is al¬ 
ways rather delicate, but that all.” ;\ shadow 
passed over her face, but disappeared again tJie 
next moment, and tlnm she chatted on; •' I have 
been in town—oh d<.‘ar, what 1 have gone through 
there! I must tell you about it at the first oppor¬ 
tunity. 1 have had dancing lessons. I have also 
had admirers—you can fancy that! 'rhey sere¬ 
naded me under my windows, .sent me anonymous 
bouquets, and verses, loo - original verses! 'I’liere 
was a student, among others, with a vvhiie-braidcd 
coat, and a green, white, and red cap; oh. he un¬ 
derstood it! The things he would say to you ! 
Afterwards he engaged himself to Betty Schirr- 
macher, one of my friends, but quite in secret—no¬ 
body know's it but myself.” 

Paul breathed freely again, for the student had 
already begun to make him uncomfortable. 

“And were you not vexed?” he asked. 

“ Why ?’* 

“At his being fickle to you.” 

“ No; we are above such things,” she replied, 
shuggmg her shoulders. “Oh. \ou know—they 
are all stupid boys in compirison with you !” 

He felt quite frightened at the idea of calling a 
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Student a stupid boy, and, above all, in comparison 
with him 

“ My brother is no stupid bf>},’' he retorted. 

“1 don t know vour brother, she said, with phll* 
osophjc calmness, “pt rh ips he is not Oh, 1 haV0 
jjrowii ever so rnueli oldi r, she uent on “ I took 
lileriLutL lessons, and fiom th it 1 leained many 
beantjlul things ’ 

I ormi ntin^r cnv\ vuokc in him. 

I>o pitk U[) th it book 

He did so 

“ Do vou know ihat^” 

In gohl Utters ht n. id on thi red cover the 
woio * III me s lUu h iki I ii du (Heine’s Book 
of bon^s) and shook his ht id sidlv 

\n then \ou don t know in\thinj;‘ Oh, how 
ninth thill is in that book' I must lend it to }oa, 
Tliete, rt id tint, it ti ichts f»nt a ,;rcat deil And 
«ifUi rt ulini: It for a liltle while one {generally be* 
gins to (r\ 

‘ Is It so sad Ihen^” hi asked, looking at the 
cover with I v curiosity 

“\ts \i]\ sad as bt intifiil ind as sad as^ 
as— It onlv spi iks of lo\t of nothinj; else, but 
von fill SUCH \ it longing overpower jou, and 
th t vou would like flv off to the Ganges, where 
tin lotus blossoms nid when — She stopped^ 
and tiun sht I lughed merrily md said, “Oh, that 
IS too stupid, IS It not^” 
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*<What I am chattering about.” 

“No; 1 could listen to you for my whole life.” 

' “No! could you? Oh,you know—it is so cosey 
here; I fee! so secure when you are near me,” and 
she stretched herself out in the net-work as if she 
ivanted to lean her head on his shoulder. 

A strange feeling of happiness and peace came 
over him, such as he had not fell for a long time. 

“ Why do you look away ?” •^hc asked. 

“I don’t look away.” 

“ Yes, you do. . . . You must look at me. I like 
that. . . . You have such earnest, faithful eyes. Oh, 
I know now what to compare those poems with 1” 

“Well, with w'hat?” 

“ W’ith your whistling. That is also .so—so - -well, 
you know wh.u 1 mean. . . . Do you still whistle 
sometimes ?” 

“Very seldom.” 

“And you have not learned to play the flute 
either, I suppose ?” 

" No.” 

“Oh, fie! If you love me, you will learn it. . .. 
I will give you a beautiful flute next time.” 

“I have nothing to give you in return.” 

“Oh yes—you shall give me all the .songs which 
you play. And when your heart is very sad . . . 
well, only read that book ; ever^^hing is in there.” 

Paul looked at it from all sidc.s. **\Vhat a won¬ 
derful book it must be!” he thought. 

“And now tell me something about yourself,” 
7 
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she saul What are you doing’ What are you 
working at ? How is your dear mamma ?” 

1‘ ml gave her a grateful glance. He felt he 
could speak to day of all that was in his heait, then 
it sudfk nK ociuirtcl to him that the pause for 
bnakfist WTs I<jng o\ei, and that the servant was 
w iiting for him willi the horses. Ilv noon he mu2t 
finish, for afUi dirnui the cart wms to drive to the 
town with a loi<i of peat which he had had secret¬ 
ly t ut 

“ 1 mu-.t go To woik,” he faltered. 

“(Ui, what a pii> ’ .Vnd when will you have 
done ’ ’ 

“ At diniu r-time ” 

‘‘ I f an t w.iit so long as that or mamma w'lll be 
un<*as\ Dut in the lu vt few days do come and 
look hen agiin—pel haps you’ll find me. Now I 
shall Ik het ' lor another hour or so and watch 
you It K)oks ({iiitt spJ< ndid when )ou walk up 
and down in )oiir hig snow) wlnte cloth and the 
gram Hies lonnd )ou” 

He g.ut ‘lei his hand silcntl} and went aw'ay. 

“I shall lea\e the bviok heic,” she called after 
him , ‘‘fetch it when \oii ha\e hnished.” 

The servint smiled knowingl) when he saw him 
come, and I'aiil haiclly dared to raise his eyes to 
him 

Each time when he passed at his woik the place 
where she was resting in the w^ood she laised her¬ 
self up a little and waved to him wnth her pocket- 
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handkerchief. About twelve o’clock she rolled up 
her hammock, stepped to the edge of the wood, and 
called out a farewell to him through her folded 
hands. 

He took off his cap to thank her, but the serv¬ 
ant looked the other way and whistled .softly, as if 
he had seen nothing. 

During dinner that day his mother could not take 
her eyes from her .son, and when they were alone 
she went up to him, took his head in both her 
hands, and said, 

“ What has happened to you, my boy 

‘*Why.^” he asked, with embarrassment. 

“Your eyes sparkle so suspiciously.” 

He laughed loudly and ran away; but when at 
supper she still looked at him — incjuirir.gly and 
sadly—he was sorry that he had not given her his 
confidence, and w’ent after her and confessed all 
that had happened to him. 

Then her haggard face suddenly lit up as by a 
ray of sun.shine, and while he crept away ashamed, 
with glowing cheeks, she looked after him w'ith 
moist eyes and folded her hands as if in prayer. 

He sat up in his room till nearly midnight, his 
head leaning on his hands. The mysterious book 
was lying on his knee; but he could not read it, be¬ 
cause his father had forbidden him to burn a light 
at night. He had to wait till Sunday. 

He was musirg on how she had altered. If only 
:ihe had not laughed so often ; her mirth estranged 
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her from him, and the full bloominp; life by which 
she was surrounded removed licr far away into that 
distant country where happy people live. And al* 
though she appeared as j^ood and kind a.s ever, ^ 
she could not f«iil to desjuse him sooner or later 
because he w as nothin;; but a peasant, and stupid 
and awkward into the bar;;ain 

A wild tumuli of happiness, shame, and self-re* 
proach ra^^ed within him, for he thnii;;ht he might 
have* behaved in a much more (lii;nilied manner. 
An iiii.KTcuintable fear wms mixed up with it all 
which almost choked him, though in \ain he racked 
hl'^ mind U' find out whom this fear *a s lonnected 
w'lth. 

'riie next afternoon he could si‘e from the yaid, 
where he was putting up some poles, something 
wlute inoMiig to and fro at iht* (‘dgc ol the wood. 
He sot his teeth with pain and vexation, but could 
not make up his mind t^) abandon liis work. 

hoi two days nioie the while was to be seen 
there -then it disappeaiod altogether. 

On Snnda) moinmg In* took the book of poems 
out of his box and went with it towards the wood. 
At dinner time he wa> still absent, and in the even¬ 
ing the twins,who weie playing .it hide-and-seek on 
tlie heath,found him whistling under a juniper-bush 
with the tears streaming dowm his cheeks. 

Thus lie translated the “ Buch der Lieder ** into 
his own language. 
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A short time afterwards he heard that Mrs. Doug¬ 
las had been ordered by the doctor to make a pro¬ 
longed slay in the South, and that Elsbeth would 
accompany her thither. 

**IX is all right so,”he said to himself. “She will 
no longer haunt me, then.” For a long time he was 
uncertain whether to send her book back or not ; 
he would have liked to keep it, but his conscience 
would not allow him, lie wailed for a favorable 
opportunity of reiurning it till he heard that they 
had gone. Then he was satisfied. 
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( IIAF'J'EK JX. 

Fivk years passed away, five years full of care 
and trouble. 

l^iul toiled and moiled; he worked from early 
mornin;^ till late at iii^ht; his busy hands were oo 
copied with every sort of labor, and whatever he 
touched ilirt>ve. Jiut ho scarcely m'l'ced thi.s, for 
his mind w^as always taken up with the future. 

'I'he same lines oi care were <jn his brow at all 
times , his eyes were cast down with the same 
thoughtful bioodmj; expression as if he were look* 
inj;; into his owti soul, and often days would pass 
without his havinp; spoken a single word either at 
hi.s work or at table. 

He went about with the conviction that in reality 
all his labor \v,is hopeless. He n«‘ver could reckon 
on his father's gratitude.and he soon learned to do 
without it; but it was more dillicuit to have pa¬ 
tience when a whim of his father’s spoiled in one 
hour what he had been w'orking at with great trou¬ 
ble for many weeks. 

When his father came home from his journeys it 
was not seldom that he called him a simple.ion and 
a blockliead in the hearing of the ser\^ants, and 
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would complain bitterly at being obliged to leave his 
farm in hands as incapable as his, when iiis duly — 
nobody knew what that duty w'as—called him away. 

I*aiil was silent at such times, for deep in his 
heart he k(‘pr the commandment: “Honor thy 
father and thv mother ” -“his father for his nujth- 
er’s sake ; ’ so he had reconstructed it. Hut his 
eyes passed with a sombre, searching gaze from 
one servant to the other, and whomever he caught 
smiling or nudging his neighbor in secret malice 
he dismissed next morning. 

There was ime of the farm-servants who had been 
working almost the whole lime at the 1 laidehau.s. 
His name w'as Michel RaiuK/u.s, and he came from 
Littau. He lived in ami.sorabic hovel not far from 
Helenenthal, tlie walls of which were .surrounded 
by piles of turf, so that the storms shouhl not h](;w 
it down. He had a slatternly wife who had already 
been in prison twice, and who sent her children out 
to beg. 

He was a silent, surly felhnv, who did his work 
faultlessly and went off witliout grumbling when he 
was not wanted any more, but appeared again 
punctually as soon as there w'as fresh work. Paul 
did not like him at first, he was so laconic and re¬ 
served, and his sullen behavior had made an uncoiii* 
fortable impression upon him ; but theu it suddenly 
occurred to him that he behaved in much the same 
way himself, and from that hour he had begun to 
like him heartily. 
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Even his father seemed to have a certain amount 
of respect for him, for thoujjjh, when drunk, he used 
to beat the servants, he had nevtT attempted to 
touch him. Jt seemed as if the look which the man 
cast at him from underneath his bushy brows kept 
him at bay. 

'1 ins servant was }\iurs most faithfiil In Iper. He 
couid evtn tru-^t him to sell thi* j^rain in the market, 
for he alwa\s knew iiow to i;et the hij^hest prices. 

ImjuMi I ptibly a ijieat (haiu^e had (ome over the 
Silent II iidt iiaus in thest tive )eais 1 he traces of 
pov( rt) became moit and more rare, and want was 
less ollt II tlu ir i;uest at taiile. In the ^arden, where 
were firetty flowerbeds, the ])i ase and asparagus 
stood in loTi^ luws, and the cl betue fence iiad 
long sinc< btin replaced bv i m w «»m I he cat* 
tie w»T( an,''menu d <‘\<rv \cai b\ two or three vab 
uablc mill iiej: tt)\\s, and the rnilk ( iit which drove 
into tht town evi ly nujining btoughi home many a 
grosclieii on tin lust (if tlie monlli. 

I’liat there w is im sign of anv (omfort yet in 
spite oi ill was entirelv the fault of his father, 
who speculated with the i^reatei pait of their earn¬ 
ings when ho did not spend it in drink 

Paul had .seeidly tonlrived that a few thalers at 
least wore savi'd lor his brothers and sisters every 
month 

His brothers needed money more than ever, 
^fax had passed his last examination, and w’as now 
beginning his first year’s tutorship at college with- 
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out salary; and Gottfried, the clerk, was out of sit¬ 
uation for several months every year. I'he two 
wrote begpnsr letters in every possible key, from 
the jovial “ Fork me out thirty thalers immediate¬ 
ly,'* to the heartrending supplication, “ If you don't 
want me to be ruined, have mercy,’' etc. 

Paul passed many a sleepless night thinking how 
to help them, and it frequently happened that he 
deprived himself of something necessary so as to 
be able to send them the money. 

Once Gottfried had written that he had no de¬ 
cent clothes and urgently needed a summer suit. 
Paul just wanted a summer suit himself, for he had 
outgrown his old one; sighing, lie put the money 
which he had saved up for himsedf into an envelope 
and sent it to his brother; but in the letter accom¬ 
panying it he mentioned that he was not less re- 
' duced in his wardrobe than himself. His brother 
showed him.self magnanimous, and a fortnight later 
sent him a parcel of clothes and a lettiu, in which 
he said: 1 enclose an old suit of mine. You, in 

your humble position, will probably be able to use 
it still." 

P,iul had also enabled the twins to have a better 
education than was to be expected from the very 
reduced circumstances of his home. He had urged 
the vicar’s wife, who had formerly been a governess, 
to take them into the private school which she had 
, established for the daughters of well-to-do land- 
owners from the neighboring villages. 
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The money for the schoolin;^ was not the worst 
of it, and he could inanaj^e also to procure their 
books and copy-books; but it was dilTicult, very diffi¬ 
cult. to keep them nicely dressed, for his pride would 
not allow his sisters to be behind their friends, 
and perhaps to be C(msidered as bc^i^ar children. 

Jle hiiiisclf knew to<j well the feelin;^ of being 
looked down upoji (o let his sisters experience the 
same. 

IIis inolltei did not offer Inm any help even in 
these little feminine cares. She was so much cowed 
bv her husband’s abuse that she lacked the courage 
to buy the sinailest trillc (m her own Tosponsibilily. 

“AVhat you do, my .son, is sure lo be right,” she 
.s.ii<l, and J’aul drovx‘ to town and was (heatt'd, both 
by the dr.tper and the tlress nniker. 

'I’lie twins grew' up hloouiing, careless, and saucily 
merry, without the faintest idea what a tragedy w^as 
being enacted in their immediate neighborhood. 
At ten years old tliey romped and fought with the 
village boys, at twelve thev went witii them to steal 
pear.s, and al hfiecn graciously accepted bunches 
of violets fiom tliem. 

"I'hey were known far and wdde as the most beau¬ 
tiful girls of the neighborhood. Paul knew this 
well, an J w'as not a little proud of it; but what he 
did not know was that they had rendezvous behind 
the garden fence, and that half the boys who were 
to be contirmed with them could boast of having 
kissed their sweet red lips. 
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CHAFI’ER X. 

It was in the month of June on a sunny Sunday 
afternoon. 

Trumpet music sounded softly out of the w'^>od. 
A great festival was to he held tlieire to-day. A 
wandering band had consented to be hired to give 
a concert. The country people had come fiom far 
and wide, and even the squires had not letuMal to 
participate in it, for siu'h a thing dirl not often 
happen in this quiet part of the world. 

Since the middle of the dav n long low r»f car- 
riages had passed tlte 1 laideln^f. and 'Jid Nfeyer- 
hofer, who did not like slaying at Inane when any¬ 
thing was going on. had suvhlenly heen overeomc 
by a tit of kindness, and called out to his wnneav 
folk to get ready as (juickly as possilile; he would 
sacrifice himself and take them to tin* fcstiviiv. 

m 

The twills, who had already for a long time ]>een 
standing at the window, looking out with eagci 
sparkling eyes, broke out into a loud denionslra 
tion of joy. Frau Elsljcth gave them a quiet smih; 
and turned to Paul, who sat silentiy in Ids corner 
and w'ent on cutting little sii^k'^ tie up the 
flowers, as if all this did not coiK.ern him at all. 
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“ Will you not come, too she asked. 

“ Paul can drive,” cried Meyerhofer, carelessly. ; 

Tie thanked them and said that his coat was too' 
shabby, and also he wanted to look after the work¬ 
men, who were to come at sunset. The next morn¬ 
ing haymaking was to begin. 

The twins looked at him, laid their heads to- ' 
gether, and giggled; then, when he w^ent towards ' 
the do<jr, they hung round him, and Katie whis¬ 
pered, 

“ I.isten ; w'C know something.” 

“ Well, what is it 

“ Sonic thing nice,” said (ireta, mysteriously. 

“Out with it.” 

“ F.lslx th i)ouglns has come home again.” 

And breaking out into merry laughter they ran 
away. 

Paul at first felt very angry that they dared to, 
mock him* then he sighed and smiled, and wonder-' 
cd why iiis heart Jiad suddenly begun to beat SO 
loudlv. 

^ 4 

Half an hour Inter his family drove away. 

“Do join us soon,” his moihrr railed down to, 
him from the carriage, and K uk* getting into it 
whis}>ered into his ear, 

“ I believe tliey will be there, too.’' 

Now he stood quite alone in the deserted court-. 
yard, fhe servants had gone to the fields io milk 
—no human being was to be seen far and wide.';^ 
The ducks in their pool had put their heads under 
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their wings, and the kennel-dog snapped sleepily at 
the dies. 

Paul seated himself on the garden fence and 
, gazed towards the wood, at the edge of wliich ga\ 
light dresses flitted to and fro, wliile now and then 
there was a bright glitter, when the sunbeams were 
reflected in the harness of the waiting carriage- 
horses. 

The evening came ; he was still undecided wheth¬ 
er he should venture to follow his family. 

\ ' A thousand reasons occurred to him which made 
his staying at home absolutely necessary, and when 
it was quite clear to him that he ought to remain 
at home and not go anywliere else he put on his 
Sunday coat and went to the festival. 

It began already to grow dusk as he walked 
‘ across the sweet-scented heather. His heart was 
/ Weighed down with secret fear. He did not tiare 
■ to think out the cause, but as he walked past the 
juniper-bush, beneath which he once had whistled 
his most beautiful song t(» Elsbeili, a pain shot 
through his breast as if he had been stabbed. 

He stopped and reconsidered whether it would 
not be better to turn back. “ My coat is much too 
shabby,” he said to himself; “ I can't show myself in 
\any decent society.” He took it off and locjked at 
it on all sides. The back w'as getting shiny at the 
Ileams ; at the elbows there was a dull silver gloss, 

, and the border on the flaps of the breast ever 
. ishowed a little fringe. 
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“It won’t do will, the best will in the world,” he 
said, and then he sat down beneath the juniper* 
bush and dreamed iiow smart and elegant he 
would look if only he could alTord a new coat, 
“but that won’t be yet a while,’’he continued; 
“first Max and Oottfried must have permanent 
places, anti Clreta and Katie must have the ball- 
dresses Ihi'V wish for, and mother’s arm-chair must 
be newly done up—" aud I he more he thought the 
more other thing', c to his mind which had a 
prior claim. 

'fhen again he saw himself in a brand-new black 
suit, jjatent-lealher shoes on his feet, a fashionable 
tie round his neck, entering the dancing-room with 
a careless, distinguished air, wliile KIsbeth smiled 
at him very respectfully. 

Suddenly he started from his dreams. “<^h, fie ! 
what a fop I am growing!” he .scolded himself, 
“What have I to <Io with patent'leather shoes and 
fashionable ties ’ And now I will just go in rny old 
coat to the wood, be.sides, it has almost grown 
daik,” hi.* .added, prudimtly. 

Loudei sounded the trumpets, and through the 
branches of the fir-trees joyful laughter met his 
ears. 

A turfy spot in the wood had been selected for 
the principal scene of the festival. In the middle 
of it stood the platform for the musicians, on the 
right the tent of tJie village innkeeper, who sold 
sour beer and sweet cake, and on the left a place 
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for dancing was fenced off, the entrance to which 
cost a groschen more, as one might read on a white 
board. 

Round about in a big circle tables and benches 
had been placed where the different families en 
joyed the supper they had brought witli them, and 
through it all a jubilant, giggling, staring crowd was 
pressing, eager ft»r either love or a good hand-to- 
hand fight. 

The concert was already hnished, the dancing 
had begun, on ihe firm, trodden-d<jv\n moss the 
couples circled rraind breathless and stumbling. 

The glow of the suuM't lay on the open space, 
while the wood Ixiulcriug it was already buried in 
darkness. Mere w'ert* thv* farm servants .and maids 
from the neighl’xiring hamlets; even tin' co.u hmen 
had left their carnages, be<\iuse it would have 
broken their hearts to have looked on at these 
love-makings from the distance. Kvery Inish. every 
small tree seemed aliva, and out of the darkness 
came low, amorous littering. 

Shyly, like a criminal, Paul slunk round the fes¬ 
tive scene. A fear of strangers had always been 
his peculiarity, but never yet had his heart fluttered 
so anxiously as at this moment. 

“Is ELsbeth thereNow'liere in all the crowd 
were there any traces of the inmates of the Wliiie 
House, but then his family also seemed to have 
disappeared without leaving any trace. Once he 
thought the cooing laughter of the twins caught 
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his ear, but the next moment the noise had 
drowned it. 

Twice he had already made the round ; then sud- 
denl) “his heart threatenf*d to stop from surprise 
and lapture he saw', quite close lufoie him, his 
mother \iul father sittini; in peiceful intercourse 
at tlie s«iine lahh* with tht Dou^Us fimily. 

Hu {.illui restt d his elbows r>n tiu* t ible, and, 
red with exult nu ut, talkeil eagerly to Mr Douglas. 
The bro.td shoiildetetl i^iant vMth tht‘ bu'>hy gray 
bend listt lit d to him sdently, .it times nodding 
.iiitl sinilinj; t(» hiinst If. 'I'he sh nder, delicate fig- 
UK With the sUTikt 11 ( hei’k^ mi tlie blue rings 
round lier c}ts, wht^ h.iiiitl \\<anlv .i^ainst the 
trunk of a tree and (lasjied his motlur’s hand 
witli hei thin wliitt' rui»;ers, th it v\ is his godmother, 
jvho had ilwavs st‘einetl to liiiu like an angel from 
the <.>thir vvorltl. lUC next to her - next to her, 
the Iidv in iht‘ m nle si giay diess, her fair hair 
simply combed back — 

“Klsbuh' Klsbethcried a voice witliin him, 
and then suddenlv 'i WtiH of clouds sink down be* 
tween him and hei, and froze his inneimost soul, 
and v’eiled liis eyes with a d imp mist. 

Oppositi to hei s It a gentleman with a saucy* 
looking fair nuistiche, and still more saucy blu6 
eves, w'ho bent towciicls her familiarly, while a smile 
lhttt‘d over her quiet face 

bhe will marry that man,” he said to himself, 
with a convu tion which seemed to be more than a 
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jealous forcbotlinij With thi.' clear si^hledness of 
love he hid uruK istood tint these two nitures har¬ 
monized ind must seek each other And perhaps 
they had ih« ad\ found one another while ho him¬ 
self w ntc 1 his d w-. in idle dreams 

He stev'd tin re as if stunned, ind sc nitinizcd 
the man who si ddciily h id rendered ii char to him 
what lie h id lost lost, indeed, without» ver ha\ing 
possesst 1 it 

How touirl lit ever have dired to comp ire him¬ 
self to tills rn in that, to a hair, w is the ideal man 
of whom he h id ilways dit. \iii< d ’ 

Bold and cnerjjelic ind tnuinph int (tbits what 
he had me int to be one di\;, txitth like the 
Stranf^e }oun" niin who lookt d at 1 fh w t’l his 
frivolous smih Ih 'iKowon pituilh illn i b )ots 
and a fishion iblo colon d nccklu ind Ins suit w.is 
made of the finest shinins; blick cloth 

Almost for an hour I* i d sto.jd there without 
danni; to move fiom Ins position dtvourni^ hls- 
betli and In r vis vis with he c.\cs 

The ni^ht canu He stnetly ]> retned it. 
I<rOng rows of 1 inttrns were lij-hii d ind shea forth 
an uncertnn li^ht on the f^i) eiowd 

“ How well 1 am hidden,” thoui^ht 1 lul, ana 
Was glad of the dirkness into winch he h id crept 
He d .d not SCO that two im.n c uiu wilkn.; tow mis 
him ind wen occupviii^ tbciiiselvis cio->c to him 
wiUi soiiu thing on the ground I hen suddenly, 

Hot ten steps away from him, a purple red flame 
8 
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flared up and flooded all around in a sea of daz¬ 
zling light. 

He wanted to take refuge quickly in the shade 
of a tree, but it was too late. 

** Isn’t that Paul standing there ?” called out his 
mother. 

“ Where V asked Elsbeth, turning with curiosity. 

** Boy, whv are you hanging about in the dark?'' 
shouted lisi .aiher. 

'I’hen he had to come out, in spite of all; and 
burning with shame, his cap in his hand, he stood 
before I'llsheth, who leaned her head on her hand 
and looked up at him smilingly. 

“ Ves, that’s what he always is; a real sneaker/^ 
said his father, giving him a clap on the shoulder,’ 
and the unknown young gentleman pushed his hair; 
from his forehead and smiled half good-naturedJy, 
half ironically. 

'Phen old Douglas rose, went up to him, and' 
seized both his bands. Hold up your head, 
young fri«'nd,’^ he called out, with his lion’s voice*' 
“You have no reason to lower your eyes — you, 
least of all the world. He who can at the age of 
twenty do what you do is a capital fellow and need 
not hide himself. I won’t make you conceited, but, 
just ask who could bear comparison with you* 
You, perhaps, Leo?*' He turned to the young fop, 
who answered, with a merry laugh, 

“ You must make the best of me as > am, dear’ 

uncle.” 
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, ** If only there was anything in you to make the 
best of, you good-for-nothing!" replied Douglas. 
**This, you must know, is my nephew, Leo Heller» 
a new edition of * Fritz Tviddlofiiz.'" 

“Uncle, ril have mv revenue." 

O 

“Be quiet, you scoundrel.” 

“Uncle, ril wager twenty glasses which of us 
lies under the table first.” 

“That's what he calls resper* ” 

“ Uncle, you are pinching me. ' 

“ Be quiet; just look at this young farmer, twenty 
years old, who keeps the whole farm going." 

“Well, Mr. Douglas, / count for something, too,” 
cried Meyerhofer, with a somewhat lengthened face. 

“ No offence to you," tlie former answered ; “but 
you have so much to do with y(»ur company you 
naturally cannot bother about such trifles." 

Meyerhofer bowed, flattered, and Paul felt 
ashamed for him, for he well understood the irony 
' of these words. 

Mrs. Douglas, smiling, beckoned him to come to 
■ her. She seized his hand and stroked it. “ You 
have grown tall and good-looking,” she said, in her 
weak, kind voice, “aad you have a l)eauiiful beard." 

“ But do call him " interrupted his mother, 
. who seemed to be much easier in her mind than 
usual. “ Paul, ask your godmother.” 

“Yes —I entreat you," said Paul, stammering 
. ''and blushing anew. 

“God bless you, my son," said Mrs. Douglas; 
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^*you have deserved it,’’ .and then her head agate 
sank against the trunk of the tree. 

Paul stood bt hind the bench ind did not know 
whcTt to do. For the tirst time since he is growd' 
up h<* happened to lind himself in strange society^ 
Ills glance met islsbeth’s, \\ho, lesting her heal} 
on her hand, looked rr)und \t him. 

“I suppose you wont say ‘How do you do’ to 
me at all >*” she iddc d mis( hievously. ' 

The familiir ‘ Du' gave him courage. He 
stretched his h uid out to her, and asked how she 
had fired dining .ill tins long lime 

A sli idc of sadness tinted across her fate “Not 
well, ’ she said, sotily, “but more of that later on 
when W(' are ilonc ' 

She m ide room at h« r side, and s nd. “ Come.” 
And as he sit down no ir her his elbow touched 
her neck Finn a thrill went through his body, 
such as he li id never felt in all his lilc. 

Iao Heller shook Imnds with him across th0 
table, and sud, liughing, “ To our good ftiend** 
ship, you p.ittLrn bo}, \ou 

“ 1 am, imfortunatcl), not worthy to be taken 
for a pattern boy,” he answ'cred, innocently. 

“ Then he glad; I am not one, either Nothing 
is more disgusting to me than such a pattern boy*”* 
“Why, then, did }ou call me so 
Leo looked at him quite surprised “Oh, yoll 
seem to take everything literally,*’ he said. ^ 

“ Pardon me, 1 am so little accustomed to joie*' 
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ing/' he replied, and a blush of shame rose to his 
face. In turning towards Elsbeth he saw that she 
was gazing at him with a strangely earnest, search- 
look. Ihen a sudden feeling of bliss rose in 
his soul He felt here was one who did not think 
him stupid or ridifulous, who understood his nat 
tire and the laws according to whuh it manifested 
itself. 

While the three were silent his father, at the 
Other end of the tihle, continued to expound the 
plans of his comp inj to Mr. Douglas 

“And if )ou trust me, sir—but no, )ou need not 
even do tint — I me in to saj, if you will not friv¬ 
olously forfeit jour own chance—one must never 
stand in the way of one’s chiiKi sir—if voii have 
Only just a little sjunt of enterpiisi—oh, then, yes, 
then, you know, thcie ire hundreds and thousinds 
to be earned; the moor is inexhauslibh —why let 
Others grow rich in your ‘tead, sir^ On through 
darkness to light, that s my device I will strive 
and fight to the last breith, it is not my own in¬ 
terest which IS at St ike It seems to me to be a 
question for tiu* welfare of hunuinity. I he aim is 
to win this biiren s<ul for cultivation, to give new 
life-blood to this whole district, to ching' the pov¬ 
erty of this country into prosperity—to be a bene¬ 
factor to humanity, sir ” 

^ And in this tone he swaggered on 

Then sudden»y he came quite close to Douglas, 
^ as if he wanted to put a pistol to his head, crying, 
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‘‘Then will you take ‘shares in it sir 
Dou^(l.is f aught a glantt from his wife, who qui* 
etly pointed tov^ards hiau Klsbeth, and mule him 
a heseccliing sign, then he slid, half aimiscd, half 
angry, “ I don't mind ” 

Maul was again a^h imcd, fo^ he read in Doug' 
las s fare that foi him it was only a question of the 
fun of throwing a ft w hundit'd thalers <iut of the 
window. He himstif knew, too well, that no sen¬ 
sible man could take his fuher’s plans in earnest. 

“ IIa\e )ou n<»t seen our giils, Paul asked his 
mothei, who now setmed no less constiained than 
lu. 

Nc» he had not seen them an) where. 

“ Do ge> ami lofjk about foi them , they have 
gfint l() the d uu ground. Ptl! them not to be 
to(» wild, oi else tiu) will < tUli cold " 
l*aul lose. 

“1 will go with \ou. sud iLlsbeth. 

M i\ I n<»t (nine too, little cousin?” asked 
cousin L-‘o. 

“Ntiu 1 ul better iciuam hcie,” she answeied^ 
Iighll), whereupon lu dtt liiecl he should be obliged 
to kill hinist If for gin f 

“ \ nieii) Inrd, ' said Paul, witli a sigh of envy, 
as he walked at her sale through the crowd 
“ \ es , but nothing more," she implied 
“ Do \ou like him 
“C’ertaiiiU , \ery much. 

“ bhe will marry him, after all,” Pau* nx dilated 
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All around people screamed and shouted. A 
lantern had caught lire, and a troop of young fel- 
. lows endeavored to tear it from the cord. Flam¬ 
ing pieces of paper were flying thnmgh the air, and 
the liquid was spirted in all directions. 

• Elsbeth put her arm in his and bent her head on 
his shoulder. Again that blissful thrill which he 
could not explain ran through him. 

**There, now I am safe,” she said, in a whisper. 
**Come to the wood afterwairds, Paul, I have so 
much to tell you; there we shall be undisturbed.” 

And as she said this he felt quite anxious, out of 
pure joy. 

They had come to the dancing-place. The 
trumpets resounded, and the dancers were spin 
ning round and round. 

“ Shall wc dance, too .she a.skcd, smiling. 

** 1 cannot,” he answered. 

- ‘^That does not matter.” she said, “for those 
sort of things Leo does well enough.” 

His foolish dreams which he had had under the 
juniper-bush to-day occurred to him. 

“ So it is w'ith everything that I fancy to myself,” 
he thought. “ I have still one of your books, Lls- 
beth,” he said then. 

“ 1 know, I know,” she answered, looking up at 
him with a smile. 

“ Pardon me that I—” 

** Oh, what a fidget you are,” she jested. “ Leo 
Jflaeanwhile has ruined my whole libran^ for me, and 
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wants me now to replenish it for him, because he' 
has nulhiiif^ more to read.” 

Leo, and still Tieo over a;^ain. 

“Have you read miuh that is beautiful in 
bhc asked him. 

“Once I knew everythinp; by heart.” ] 

“ And now ?” 

1 

“.Now? Oh, ^ood heavens, I have so much tO 
think of in ever) day life -they W(.)n’t fit into my 
head any lon‘;er.” 

Nor into mine, either, Paul, It is because 
we have seen too much of life, poetry is lost 
to us.“ 

“ To you, too 

She sighed, “ My po(»r mc»ther,” she said. 

“Whit is it.?” 

“ Voii '^ee, for five \eirs T hive been sick-nurser 

there are m.inv sad hf>urs, and wlnm the night-light 

burns, and one’s eyes hurt with witching so much^' 

and outride the si/)iin tattles tlie shutters, many 

thouglUs come to one about life and death, about 

love and lontdiness—well, in short, one makes a 

book of poetry in one’s own head and does not 

road other pefi|ile's any more Put come away from 

this noise ; I should like to ask you so much, and 

here <'ne can hardlv hf-ar one’s own voice.” 

^ • 

“Directly,” he said, “ 1 only wanted—” 

His eyes wandered searchingly over the dancing- 
ground, then he heard a man's voice behind him, ^ 
raying; 
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** Just look at those two little minxes, mad after 

men/* 

Instinctively he turned round, and saw the broth¬ 
ers Eidmann, whom he had not met for jears They 
had meanwhile been at an ag:ricultural college and 
become grand gentltunen 

** We’ll have fun vntii thtm,” said the other 

Thereupon they laughingly mixed among the 
dancers 

Immediattly after Paul, loo, siw his sisters 
Their m«iss of brown tuils hung loose about their 
laces, their clueks wltc aiiamt, then bosoms 
heaved, and tluir ljls looked wild and eager for 
love 

‘‘llovir hipjn they look the sweet creatures,” 
said Llsbeth 

Paul ga\c them a little strmon ihey sraicoly 
•heeded him, but looktd o\er his shouldt rs, giggling 
And when he turned round he >aw the two Pad 
manns, who had hidden behi id the musiciins’ plab 
form and were miking clandtstine signs to them 

The twins by this tinu hid escaped him, and the 
Erdmanns disappeired as wi 11 

“Come away from here, ’ sod Llsbcth 

He consented, but remained as if looted to the 
ground 

“ What is the matter she asked. 

He passed his hand across his brow, he could 
|U>t get those contemptuous words which he had 
bmheard out of his head 
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The sisters were young, merry, inexperienced > 
nobody looked after them, if they should lower 
themselves in any way, if they an U} shudder 
passed throu,;h him 

And ht\ who had v^owxd to be their faithful 
guardi in, he was g<»ing after his own pleasure^ 
he— 

“(\»me to the wood," 1 Isbeih pleacUd ijjain. 

“ I ( an t,' li( y isp* d 

She looked a Inin \\ n 1 rinii^ly 

** 1 must no s ui; n ibody with them Do 
not be aivr> ' 

“ r.ikc iiu l»nk to I'n lible,’' ->1^* said 

He (lid so \tith'! s[)oke a w )id. 

Fue minutes later In* came upon his sisters, whO|, 
arm in aim with the Krdniauns, were ti}ing to slip 
ofT to the w^)od 

Whole art* \ou going?” he asked, stepping be¬ 
tween lln*m 

'IJk) Inwt’ed their eyes in embarrassment, and 
Katie St i liKiviI, W'e w iiitcd to go for a little 
walk ” 

'i'he brothers Erdmann took the tone of good- 
fellowship, shook hinds with him heartily, and 
wished most ardently to renew the friendship of 
their youthful da\s. behind his back they shook 
their fists at him. 

“ You will go at once to your mother ' he said 
to the twins, and as they began to salk he took 
their arms and drew them away. 
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The table was half deserted. The Douglas fam- 
, tly had left the festival. 

> Then he went into the wood and reflected on 
, Rbat Elsbeth might have wished to tell him. 

^ But It was not to be--something always came 
between them. 
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CHAPTER XL 

It was a muisunintt r rn^ht The alder-tree sent 
forth Its j)(*rfun)e 1 he m(iniili‘^lu ]a\ in silver veils 
upon the cirth 'I ht re uas it rt )f)ic m in the vil¬ 
lage T ir barrelsuere lighted, ind the i iiin sen ants 
and maids wtre dancing on the gicen I lit llames 
s<nt tluir glire far over the heath ml the shnll 
sounds of the fidtlle fame sadly thiough the night, 

Paul stood at the garden fence and loc ktd out 
into tin disiaiKc The servants had j,H)ne to the 
midsiimnicr nights fiie, and his sisters hid not 
come home set. tuher 

They had askid ]jermission to \isit the vicar^S 
daughtir Ihdwig, their pl.iymite, who was an un* 
pretending, quiet giil, in who-.e tump in) he gladly 
\rusted tin ni 

Now he thought lie would wait till they had all 
come honu 

The nioorhght diew him out onto the heath. It 
lay there in midnight silence, only in the heather 
a linnet chirped from time to time, as if m its sleeps 
The wild pinks bent tht ir red heads, and the gold¬ 
en lod shone as if it wanted to compete with the 
moonbeams. 
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Slowly, with hesitating steps, he walked on, some¬ 
times stumbling over a mole-hill or entangling him¬ 
self in the tendrils of the plants. The dew spar¬ 
kled before him in shining drops, 'fbus he came 
to the region of the juniper-bushes, which looked 
more elf-like tluin usual. 

The wood stood silent like a black wall, and the 
moonbeams rested on it like fresh)v-fallen snow. 
He found the place where years ago the hammock 
had hung; in the weird twilight the open space 
showed through the dark branches. It drew him 
on and on. Like a palace of dazzling marble (he 
White House, with its balconies and gables, rose be¬ 
fore his'eyes. Deep silence enshrouded the manor- 
house ; only here and there a dt)g barked and re- 
lap.sed into silence directly. 

He stood before the trellised gate, not knowing 
how he had come there. He grasped the bars with 
both hands and looked in. 'I'he wide yard lay yon¬ 
der before him, bathed in the light of the moon ; 
the big farm-wagons, which were ranged in a row 
before the stables, stood there in black outline; a 
white cat crept along the garden fence; everything 
else lay in deep sleep. 

He walked on along the fence. On the ash-heap 
behind the forge lay some fragments of glimmcr- 
. teg coals, which looked in the darkness like burn¬ 
ing eyes. Here the garden began. High elm-trees 
vbent their branches over him, and an overpower¬ 
ing perfume of laburnums and early roses floated 
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through the trelhs-work towards him The gravet* 
strewn paths shone like siKer threads through the 
branches ind the sundial, which had been the 
dreiin of his childhood, stood out darkly behind 
tin in 

I he \\ hitc House c inu ni ircr and nearer Now 
he could ilmost look into the windows Here, too, 
all sccmtrl islccp 

He hid ri id here ind there in the Lndfrbuch, 
too, th It the Un ir used to sing scrcnidcs to the 
qut t n of his heart on moonhjjht nights, to the ac* 
compinimcnt of either the guitu or mandolin if 
this w IS It all feasible It hid bitn tlius m the 
be millul days of ehivalr), and in Spam or Italy 
mi^ht still In so Thai occurred to him now, and 
he pirtuied to himself how it would look if he, 
Paul the simpleton were to ph\ the lute here aa 
i knight errant, crowing longing loti songs at the 
same time 

At this thought he laughed out loud, and then he 
remembered that he cirried his instrument about 
with him tver) where He stitcd himself on the 
grass his b ick leaning against a post of the fence, 
and began to whistle — shyly and softl) at first; 
then ever holder and louder, and as usual when he 
was entire 1) given up to his feelings, he at last for¬ 
got everything around him 

He awoke as out of i dream when he heard a 
rustling and creaking of branches at the other slda 
of the fence He looked round amazed* 
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Yonder stood Elsbeth in her white dressing-gown 
with a dark ulster hastily thrown over it 

At the first moment he felt as if he must run 
away, but all his bmbs seemed to be lamed 

“Elsbeth - what are you doing here^ ’ he slam 
mered 

“Ah! what are you doing here she retorted, 
smiling 

“ I -1 was whistling a little ” 

“ And }ou came here for that 
“ V\ hy should I not 

“You «ire right—1 am not going to forbid you *’ 
She had pressed her fon he.id igiinst the trellis 
work and looked at him liuih were silent 

“Will you come in sht askid thtn probably 
not knowing what she said 

“ Shall I climb the fence he retorted, quite in 
nocently 

She smiled “No,” she said, shaking her head, 
“they could see you from the window, and that 
would not do But 1 must speak to you Wait, I 
will come out and walk a little way with you ” 

She pushed a loose bar aside and slipped out, 
then she gave him her hand, and said, “ \ou were 
right to have come, I have often longed to speak 
to you, but you were never there ” And she sighed 
4eeply, as if the remembrance of sad hours over- 
jpowered her 

^ * His whole bodv trembled. The sight of the 
. nakienly figure, who in her night-garb stood before 
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him so chaste and unconscious, almost took ai;«ray 
his breath. His temples hammered, he bent his 
eyes to the ground. 

“ Why do you not speak to me ?” she asked. 

A confused smile passed over his face. 

“ Do not be angry,” he gasped. 

“ Why should J be angry V she asked. ** 1 am 
so glad to have you for once quite to myself. But 
it is strange--quite like a fairy tale. J am standing 
at the window, looking at the moon Mamma has 
just gone to sleep, and 1 consider whether I, too, 
might venture to go to bed, but iny thoughts are so 
restless «in(i iiiy forehead bums—I feel so uneasy. 
Then suddtniy I hear somebody whistling in thcr 
garden so ht'autifully, so plaintively, as I have only 
once heaid it in my life, and that a long time ago. 
‘'That c in only be Paul ’ I say to nnself, <ind the 
more I listen the clearer it is to me. ‘ But how 
does he come here I ask m)self, and as J want 
above all things to make certain, I put on my cloak 
and tieep down—so—heie 1 am now, and now 
come, let us go into the wood there no one can see 
us.” 

She laid her arm in his Silently they walked 
across the moonlit meadow'. And then suddenly 
she put both her hands up to her face and began 
to cry bitterly 

“ Klsbcth, what is the matter ?” he asked, terrified. 

She trembled; her soft figure shook with noise* 
less sobs. 
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“ Elsbeth, can't I help you ?'* he pleaded. 

She shook her head hastily. “ It*s all right,*’ she 
gasped ; ** it will soon be over.” She tried to walk 
on, but her .strength failed her. Sighing, she sank 
down into the damp grass. 

He remained standing before her, looking down 
at her. “J^et tears have their course;” that was 
the rule which he had already often experienced in 
life. All his timidity had left him. Here was 
somebody to be consoled, and he was a master at 
consoling. 

When she had grown a little quieter he sat near 
her, and said, gently, “Will you unbinden your 
heart to me, Elsbeth?” 

“ Yes, I w'ill,” she cried; “ I have waited to do 
so these three long years. So long have I borne 
it, Paul, and I wa.s almost choked with the burden, 
and have found no pitying soul m whom I could 
confide. Yonder in Italy and at beautiful Capri, 
where everything laughs and rejoices, 1 have* often 
crept down to the sea in the middle of the night 
and cried out in my agony, and in the morning I 
have come back and laughed, even more than the 
others, for my mother - oh, mother, mother I” she 
cried, sobbing afresh. 

‘‘ Be calm; you have me now, to whom you can 
tell it,” he whispered to her. 

Ye.s, I have you, I have you,” she gasped, and 
leaned her face or his shoulder. ** You see 1 have 
always known that; but what good did that do me ? 
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You were far away, I was often nearly writing tOl 
you, but I fcired you mi^ht have become a strangle 
to me and would misunderstand me And since 
we ire back I hive only one thou^^ht ‘ I must con* 
fid# in him, he is the only one who his know!) 
grief he will understand me ’ ” 

“ lell me whit it is Klsbeth,” he urged 
“She will die, ’ she cried out aloud 
** Your mothei ^ * 

Yi s ’• 

“ Who told you so 

“ I he professor in Vienna who examined her. 
He woit iiuite a cheerful late before her, and said, 

‘ If \ou are careful, you can live to a hundred years 
oldbut afterwards he sent foi me, and asked ine, 
‘Art you strong, young lidy^ ("an you bear the 
truth > ‘ 1 beg you to tell me all,’ I answered. ‘ I 

must confide it to you,’ he said, *for you are the 
only one who nurses her ’ And then he told iltQ 
that she might die any diy—unless -and then he 
gave mt i number ot rules which she must oh** 
serve xbout eating ind drinking and climate and 
excitement, and much more Since that day I 
tremble from morning to night, and tend her and 
watch and find no rest Sometimes the feeling 
comes over me, and I say to myself, * You are young 
and want to enjoy life,* and then I try to be merry, 
and sing, but every note chokes me and I collapse^ 
again Of course, I must showr a cheerful face to' 
mother, and to father as well ’* 
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^ But why do you not confide in him ?*’ he inter 
rupted her. 

** Shall his life be poisoned as well V* she replied. 
^ Ko; I had rather bear it alone than see him suiTer, 
too* He has a happy nature, and loves her with 
all his soul—otherwise he is sometimes hasty and 
•excitable, but to her he has never said an angry 
word—let him hope as long as he can—I will not 
undeceive him.*’ 

She leaned her head on her hands and stared 
Straight before her. 

" He remembered his mother’s fairy tale, 

"Dame Care—Dame Care,” he murmured to 
himself. 

" What do you say she asked, and looked at 
him with great, eager eyes, hungry for consolation. 

" Oh, nothing,” he replied, with a sad smile, “ I 
wish I could help you.” 

"Who could do that ?” 

"And yet perhaps 1 can,” he said, "you have 
only wanted somebody to confide in; you are not 
SO badly off as you think—indeed, Dame Ore has 
blessed you, too.” 

" What does that mean ?” she asked. 

And then he told her the beginning of that fairy 
tale which he had kept in his memory so well. 

" And how can one be freed from her blessings ?” 
She asked. 

"I don’t know,” he replied; "mother never 
would tell me the end of the fairy tale. I don’t 
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think, cither, there is any deliverance. Such crea^ 
ures as we are must renounce happiness of our own 
free will, and however near it may be to us we may 
not see it -something sid always comes between 
us and hippioL^s The onl} thing we can do is to 
w'it< h over the h ippiness of others and lo make 
tht in as hii)py as pos'^ible 

“but 1 should like to be a little happy myself,** 
she said, raising her e^es to him trustfully. 

“1 wish I weie as happ) as you are,” he an¬ 
swered 

“ If onl) this anxiety were not alwa)s with me,** 
she complained 

“ AnxK ly • )oii must let her be your fiiend; 1 
have known her all m) hfi., and when 1 did not 
know wh) 1 (juickl) found some reason It is not 
so bu*, other , li thi re were no anxiety, one would 
not know for whit puipose one lives liut only 
think how contented )ou tii ylu lie A on see noth¬ 
ing but inciI) far es surrounding } on \ our mother 
feels happ) m spite of all Jicr sudenngs, does she 
not 

“ Ves, thank God,” she replied, “ she has no idea 
how ill she IS ” 

“ There )ou see ’ and your father has no idea of 
It, either No care weighs on them , they love each 
other, and love }ou as wxll No angry word is spo¬ 
ken among you, and when )our mother at last closes 
her eyes she will perhaps do so with a smile on her 
lips, and be able to say, * 1 have always been veiy 
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happy.* Do tell me—what more can you wish 
for?*' 

“ But she shall not die/' cried Elsbeth, 

“ Why not he asked, “ is death so terrible ?*' 

“ Not for her, but for myself.” 

‘‘There must not be any question of one's self/' 
he replied, pressing his lips firmly together, one 
must just try to bear it the best one can Death 
is only terrible when one has waited for happiness 
all through life and il has not come. Then one 
must fctl as it one had to get up hungr) from a 
richl}-spread tabh" and I should like to save any 
one I love from that You si e 1 have a mother, 
too, she also viished to he hippv once, and < vtii 
yet would like far to i much to be V) I am the 
only one who could takt cire from her shoulders, 
and I am not able to do so Wh it do you think 
i must feci in this case 1 sec how she glows old 
in sorrow and need, I can count the wrinkles on 
her forehead and cheeks Ker mouth tails in and 
her chin grows long It is a long tune since she 
spoke any loud word, from day to day she becomes 
quieter, and so, quietly, she will die one day, and I 
shall be standing by and shall say, * It is mv fault, 
I have not been able to give her one single da) of 
happiness/ ” 

“ Poor fellow/’ she whispered, “ can't I help you 
at all ?” 

“ No one can h *lp me as long as my father—” he 
Stopped, terrified at the course of his own thoughts. 
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Both were silent. They sat there for a long tinto 
without moving, their twenty-year-old heads leaning 
on their hands bowed with care. The moonbeams 
lay like silver on their hair, which the soft wind of 
the heath ruflled gently. 

Then the shadow of a cloud passed over them^ 
They both trembled. They felt as if the sad fairy 
whom they called D.ime (‘are were spreading her 
sombre wings over them. 

“ I will go home,” Klsbeth said, rising. 

“Go, with God’s blessing,” he answered, sot 
emnJy. 

She seized both his hands. “ Thank you,” she 
said, sofdy, “>ou have done me much, much 
good.’’ 

“ And if you need me again—” 

“ Then I shall come and whistle for you,” she 
answered, smiling. 

And then they parted. 

As in a dream Paul walked through the dark 
wood. Tl»e tir-trees rustled softly, the moonbeams 
were dancing on the moss. 

“It is strange,” he thought, “ that they all tell me 
their woes,” and he concluded from that that he 


was the happiest of them all. “ Or the unhappiest," 
he added, meditatively; but then he laughed mysh 
tcriously and threw his cap high in the air. 


When he stepped out into the light on the 


heatir 


he saw two shadows Hitting before him which 


appeared in the mistv distance. 
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Immediately after he heard something rustle in 
the juniper-bushes. 

He turned quickly round and saw another shad¬ 
ow couple, who seemed to sink into the ground 
behind a bush. 

"The whole heath seems alive to-day,” he mur¬ 
mured ; and added, smiling, “ of course, it is mid 
summer night.” 

Soon after him the twins came home with wild 
hair and flushed faces. They declared the vicai 
had told them their fortunes by cards till midnight 
They would soon get husbands. 

Giggling, they slipped away into their bedroom. 
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Old Mc;ytrli<>f(‘r rtvdkd in happiness The 
promist of th( ruh Dou^Iis to partu ipale m his 
undt rtakin^s hid raised his chinccs suddenly to a 
{>idd> hLit,ht I Ik ears which fo*’ him heretofore 
hid btin closed be^^in to listen to his cxplmations 
with t i^( mess and in the puldic houses, where un* 
til now h( had been recent d with i half ironical, 
half j) t}^inj' smilt, he wis now considered a great 
ni in 

‘‘Hi will join me with half his fortune,” he re^ 
lated “ we are already in rommunit ilion with Bor- 
sig, in Berlin, who is going to fuinidi us with the 
licetssir\ machines we hi\L written to Oldenburg 
foi a tteliriji.«d dirttior, uid tiLry da) we have in¬ 
quiries at v\hit price wc aie able to sell the peat 
blocks per million 

7he ctinseqiunee w is that they pressed him to 
begin issuing his shiies, and when they gathered 
round him and asked liiin to reserve so and so 
man) shares for each, he drew himself up proudly 
and said they would probably remain in private 
hands 

At home he was busy designing the new headings 
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for the note-paper of the future firm, and the bor 
rowed money jingled in al* his pockets. 

Four weeks had passed since that midsummer 
night, when there came from Helenenthal two cards 
of invitation: one for Meyerhofcr junior and the 
other for the young ladies. 

For a garden-party/' they said. 

** Aha! they court our favor already/’ the old 
- man cried ; ‘Uhe rats smell the bacon.” 

Paul went with his card—which bore Filsbeth’s 
hand-writing — behind a hay-stack, and there stu¬ 
died each letter of it in solitude for wellnigh an 
hour. 

Then he went up to his garret and stood before 
the looking-glass. 

He found that his whiskers had grown in fulness 
and only at the cheeks still showed thin places. 

“It will do very well/'he said, in an attack of 
vanity; but when he saw himself smile he wondered 
at the deep sad lines which ran from his eyes, past 
his nose, down to the corners of his mouth. 

“Wrinkles make one interesting,” lie consoled 
himself by thinking. 

From this hour he exclusively thought about 
what role he was to play at the party. 

He practised before the looking-glass making 
. stylish bows, and every morning looked at his Sun- 
' r day suit, and tried to hide the shabbiness of his 
I ' coat by brushing some black color over it. 
i / ' The invitation had caused a great revolution in 
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his mind It was for him 1 greeting from the 
istd Iind of joy, which he like Moses, had nev(^ 
seen but from afar It wis not for nothing that' 
he was twent) yi ars old 

1 he d ly of the p irt> irrivcd His sisters had 
put on their white muslin ditsses and fastened 
dark roses in their hiii Ihcy skipped up and 
down bifoiL tliL lookmj; gliss and asked each 
other ‘ \rn I beiutiful'' And tl)ou,^h cichwill** 
ingly rtplitd ‘ Vts to this (question, they hard^ 
knew how beiutiful they were 

His mother sat in a coin< r, looked at them and 
snnl< d 

Piul rin hithtr ind thitht r in confusion Ha 
inw iidl) wonden rl how such a joyful c\ent could 
e uise OIK such giou in\iet} He had prepared 
all sorts of btautiful speeches which he inlende4 
to hold at the party about the wtlf ire of huma]!|>^ 
It) ihout pelt cultuie, iiul Heine s ^ ]3uch def 
1 uder * Ilu) should Sit th it he was able to 
com erst 11111 ibly with 1 idles 

I he op^n ( iHiige, a itmiinder of past splendoff 
took the brother ind sisters to the party Jhey' 
Well to riturn on foot 

\s ihc\ i])pioulied, Paul saw behind the fence 
bright colond dresses Hitting through the shrubs 
ind In ml llu ^i^ghng of mciiv girls voices Hia 
uncoinfortibk Kehng was eonsidt 1 ibly augmented^ 
b\ this 

In the veranda Mr Douglas received them 
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a merry laugh. He pinched the sisters’ cheeks, 
^slapped him on the shoulder, and said, 
iv; “Well, young knight, to-day we are going to win 
>pur spurs.” 

Paul turned his cap in his hand and broke into 
■a silly laugh, at which he felt angry with himself. 

“Now allons to the ladies !” cried Mr. Houglas, 
taking the sisters one on each arm, while he him- 
> ^lf had to trot behind them. 

' The giggling came nearer and nearer. Gay 
men’s voices were intermingled with it—lie felt 
as if he were going to be beheaded. And then d 
sort of veil came over his eyes; indi.stinctly he 
;.saw the crowd of strange faces, which seemed to 

V,' * 

stare at him from the clouds. His speeches about 
turf-culture came to his mind, but there was 
.‘nothing to be done with them at this moment. 

Then he saw Elsbeth’s face rise in the mist. 
>;5he wore a brooch of blue stones and smiled at 
. him kindly. In spite of this smile she never had 
!’ appeared .so strange to him as at that moment. 

“ Mr. Paul Mcyerhofer, the companion of my 
, childhood,” she said, taking his hand, and leading 
him round. He bowed to all .sides, and had a 
r, vague feeling that he was making himself ridicu- 
lous. 

I’' “Eh, there is my pattern boy,” the coasin’s mer- 
iry voice called out, and all the ladies giggled. 

^ Then he was asked to sit down and was offered 
^ cup of ooffee. 
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“ Mamma has gone to lie down a little,” Elsbetir 
whispered to him , “she is not quite ^^ell to day” 

“ Isn t sht^ he siid, and smiled in a sill) manner. 
< ousin I eo had gathered i c ircle of >oung ladies 
round hirnstlf, and told them i sto**) about a )Oung 
law)er who hid hc(»i so fv>nd ofswttts tint seeing 
a Inj; oiptuhms wni<h he was not illowed to hive, 
ht hid been ci\st illi/td into a su^ir loif I hey 
almost dud with 1 lu^hur ovt r tins 

“Oh, if onl\ J could Ull su( h stones,' thought 
l*uil to him clf iiid as nothing better occurred to 
him, he itt om [>in t of t ike if <r the other 

I he SI teis hid imimdiitiK be in 1 iid hold of by 
sevcril slrin^e gentUmen they liughtd boldly in 
their 1 ices while the tiuickesl rtpirtees tlowed from 
their mouths 

1 In sistt rs siiddtnl) appeared to him like beings 
from i higher world 

‘ Now wt irf going to play i nut gime, ladies,” 
s.iid ( ousin 1 to putting ( ne knee icross tlu other, 
and leining birk nijligcntl) in his arm clmr 
“ fhe gime n c iMoel Ihe'iposing ’ 1 he ladies walk 

ihemt Singh ind the gentlemen too I he gentle¬ 
man asks the lid\ he meets *^J\tce qut lous 
mai7?itzf ind the ladv either answers lotis 
adott ^—then she is his wift—or she silenllv refuses 
him He who rteeucs the most refusals receives 
a nightcip, whieh he has to wear during the rest of 
the whole evening ’ 

The ladies thought this game very amusing, and 
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all rose to set to work directly. Paul rose, too, 
though he would have liked best to remain in his 
dark corner. 

“What can those foreign words l>e.^'*he a.skcd 
himself; he would have liked to inquire of one of 
the gentlemen, but he was ashamed to betray his 
ignorance and so to di.sgrace hi.s sisters. Elsbeth 
had gone away with tlte other girls; he would have 
liked best to confide in her. 

He went after the others, quite depressed, but 
when he saw the first lady coming towards him his 
anxiety was so great that lie quickly left the path 
and hid in the thickest shrubs, 

Theie was a little wildt'rness there, as if it might 
have been in the deepest part of the w<K)d. Nettles 
and ferns raised their slender stalks, and the un¬ 
canny wolf 3-milk was competing for suprem.icy 
with the burdock. In the midst of this tangled 
undergrowth he crouched down, put lus elbows on 
his knees, and meditated : 

“ So that was what people called amusing them¬ 
selves? It was a good thing that he should learn 
it for once, but like it he could not. Anyhow, it 
was nicer at home, and, besides, who could know 
whether the servants had finished weeding in time 
—^whether the peat had not been piled up too damp? 
There was much to do at home, while he was lin¬ 
gering about here, entering into silly games like a 
fool. If it had not been for Llsbeth—but, indeed, 
what good was she to him ? As she smiled at him 
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SO she smiled at them all, and if Cousin Leo began 
with his jokts how bold he i^as, how he flattered 
them all Oh the ^^orid ib bad, and they are ali 
false—all, all 

n< heard his name bung called from the path, 
but he pressed himself thi i loser into his hiding- 
place Here at least he was sheltered from mock¬ 
er) An oppressive sultriness was in the air, sleepy 
buzzing drones win cn eping about on the ground. 
A ihiindu stoini seenud at hand 

“It’s all the same to me, ’ thought Paul “ I have 
nothing to lose and—the wintir r\e is in.” 

It hail grown quif t outside from the distance the 
elatti r of gl isses. gl iss plates, and teaspoons could 
be hi ird, ind fiom time to time it was intermingled 
with a ‘•uppresse'd liugh 

l\iul dn w in his bieath The longer he remained 
in his hiding place the more dejicted he felt at last 
he appeared to himstU like a school-bo) who hides 
to cs( i])e his master’s punishment 'Ihe smell of 
the weids buame more intense and more unbear¬ 
able an UMplcisint moistuie came up from the 
damp ground like a pale fog il rose before his eyes. 
Steel blue c louds rolled up in the sky, the thundet 
began to resound afar 

“ That’s what they call pleasure,” thought Paul, 

There was a rustling in the branches Heavy 
drops came splashing down on the leaves, then 
Paul crept out of his hiding-place like a crinif 
inal. 
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Shouts of laughter welcomed him from the 
veranda. 

There comes August,” one of the gentlemen 
called out, softly. He had been in Berlin, and had 
seen the circus there; and the others joined him. 

' ** My honored guests,” cried Leo, climbing on a 

chair, “this pattern boy, called Paul Meyerhofer, 
has in the most inconsiderate manner withdrawn 
from the verdict of the assembly. As he foresaw, 
in his feeling of unworthiness, that most of the 
refusals would be gathered upon his undignified 
head, he has in most reprehensible cowardice—” 

“ I don't know why you speak so badly of me,” 
Raid Paul, hurt, for he took everything seriously. 

A fresh peal of laughter answered him. 
f “ I make the proposition to confer the nightcap 
^on him as a punishment for his crime, and to form 
, a jury for this purpose.” 

' “ If you please, I’ll take the cap without that,” 

Paul answered, irritated. By this time he had only 
to open his mouth to call forth fresh mirth. 

Solemnly he was crowned with the nightcap. 

“ I must look very funny, after all,” he thought, 
for they were all dying with laughter. Only his 
sisters did not laugh ; blushing deeply, they looked 
down in their laps, and El.sbeth looked at Jiim with 
;; embarrassment, as if she w'anted to ask his pardon. 

“August,” was again softly whispered from the 
|‘|eirclc of gentlemen. 

. Immediately after, the thunder-storm broke forth. 
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In troop*- they all took refuge in the house The 
young I id It s turned p de most of them were afraid 
of the thundt r one f vt n fiinte’d 

Leo pnipost d ihi^v should f(»rm a circle ind that 
ea( h of them should tell i stor) he who did not 
know \n\ h id to guc a torft it 

Ilu} igrcccl to this I he order of precedence 
was ippoini* d 1>\ lot iiul oiu of the ^.entltmen 
mule thi with i in< rrv students aneo 

dot<, which lu‘ dt cl lied he hid ixpiiunccd him¬ 
self 1 lu M It w IS the tuin of sorn \oung girls, 
who p^-tfcrrcd to pu forfeits, ind then lu himself 
w IS c ilh d <iut 

1 h( ^cntUijun clean d their throats in ckin/ly, 
and th _,irls mulled c ich other ind ^.^Itcl 1 hen 
ang( I ourpowend him ind knittin^ ins brow, he 
beg iM it I imlom 

“Oiue iijM n i Unit tliere w is some one who was 
so nilu ul )Us ih it pir>jlc h ul onb to look it him 
when tht \ w mil rl t ) 1 iii^h t )tJuir lu iits content. 
He hims».h d d n )t kii )v\ how this wis, foi he had 
nevt r 1 lu^lu d in In Iifi 

Iluu'w is i deep silt nee ill round 1 he smiles 
fro-'i on lluu fms urst om and then the other 
looked down up-m the gieiund 

“(jO on ’ nud II beth, nodding t ' him gently, 
But i feelinj < f sh nne came o\tr him tint he thus 
dan d to show Ins inneimost self to these strange 
peeipU 

“ I can t go on, he said, and rose 
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This time no one laughed, and for a while there 
was only a deep, oppressive silence, and then the 
girl who had been chosen to collect the forfeits 
came up to him and said, with a polite courtesy, 
“Then you must pa) a forfeit.” 

“illingl),” ho answered, and detached his 
watch from the chain. 

“An uncomfortable fellow/’ he heard one of the 
young gentlemen say low to his neighbor It was 
he who had hrst called up that nicknime 

Then it was I eo’s turn, who treated them to one 
of his most rac} anecdotes, but the gayety would 
not comt back again 

The run splashed against the window' panes with 
a hollow sound the shadow of bl k k clouds idled 
the room ft was as if the gri) Dame was gliding 
through the air and touching lh( laugiiing >oung 
faces with her wings, so thit they looked serious 
and old 

Only when PJsbetli opem 1 the piano and began 
a merr}’ dance the frozen gi>ety lec onnnenced 
Paul stood in a corner and gazed at the merry¬ 
making 'I he) left him quite to himself, only now 
and then a shy glanct met him 

The twins were fl) mg round the room, Ihcir curls 
were loose, and a wild light sparkled in their eyes. 

“ Let them romp about,” thought Paul, “ they 
must return to misery soon enough ” Bui that 
thete was no misery for them never occurred to 
him 
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When Elsbeth was replaced at the piano 1;^ 
somebody else, she came towards him and said^ 
“ You .lie very much bored, are you not V* 

“Oh no,” he said. “Everything is still so ncW 
to me ” 

“ He merry,” she pleaded , “we only Ii»re once.” 

And at th.it moment Leo came lushing up to her, 
seized her nmnd the wai'st, and d.inced an,ay with 
her. 

“ Nevertheless, she is still a .stranger to you,” 
thought Haul. 

As she passed him again she whispered to him, 
“(lO into the next luom, 1 h.ave something to tell 
you.” 

“ What can she mean to tell me ?” he thought; 
but he did as lie was told 

Half hidden by the curtain, he waited, but as 
she did not come, every minute the bitterness of 
his soul increased. He remembered his beautiful 
speeches about the peat culture .’lul Henu\“Huch 
der Liedcr,” and shrugged Ins sluiuldcis contempt- 
uously ovir his own stupidity. He felt as if he 
had giown ye.irs older and inaturer m the course 
of this one afternoon. 

And then the questions suddenly arose within 
him, ‘Wh.it business have you here? What are 
all those merry people, who laugh and want to 
pleas(‘ e.ich other, and live thoughtl<‘ssly fr-^m one 
day to another—what are all those to \ou? You 
were a fool, a miserable fool, when you tliought 
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th^t you had a right to be merry; that you, too, 
could be what they are ” 

The ground buintd under his feet He fell as if 
he were committing a sin by re miming a minute 
longer m this place 

He slipped out into the h ill where his cap hung. 

“Till si'.tLMs,” he slid to the seivint who 
was waiting thtic, “th it I am going home to order 
a carnage for them ” 

And he breithed as if relieved when the door 
closed behind him 

The sloim hid abated a soft nin eaine driz- 
aling from the sky the wind blew n fie shingly over 
the heath, and at the vei^t of the hoii/on, wdiere 
the evening glow paled iw i\ the shee^t lightning 
of the f«ir distant thunder-storm shot from rier>, 
glowing clouds 

As if the wild hunters were behind him, he ran 
across the rain soaked road to the wood, whose 
branches closed above his head with a pfieeful 
murmur 'Ihe damp moss sent out its peifuine, 
and sparkling drops fell fiom the nt edh s uf the 
fir-tiee*s 

When he stepped out onto the heath, and saw 
the dark outline of his home, before his eyts, he 
Stretched out his arms, and cried out into the 
atoxm 

•* Here is my place—here I belong, and I shall be 
a rog^e if ever rgain I try to find my happiness 
among strangers. I swear here that I will reject 
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all vanities and foolish hankerings. 1 . ^i^now now 
what 1 am, and what is unfit for me shall be lost 
to me Amen ” 

So he took leave of his youth and of his youth* 
ful dreams. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

When he awoke next morning he found his 
tnother sitting near his bed. 

“You up already he asked, wonderingly. 

“ I have not been able to sleep,” she said, in her 
low voice, which always sounded as if she were 
asking pardon for what she said. 

“ Why not ?” he asked. 

She did not an.swer, but .stroked his hair and 
smiled at him sadly. Then he knew that the tw'ins 
had been telling tales, and that it was grief for him 
which did not let her rest. 

/ “It was not so bad, mother,” he said, con.soling- 
ly; “ they made fun of me a little, nothing more.” 

“Elsbeth, too.^” she asked, with big. anxious eyes. 

“ No, not she,” he replied, “ but—” he was silent 
and turned to the wall. 

“ But what V asked his mother. 

“ I don’t know,” he answered, ” but there is a 
‘but’ in it—” 

“ You wrong her, perhaps,” said his mother, “ and 
look, she sent you this by the girls.” She drew 
from her pocket long object which was carefully 
wrapped in tissue-paper. 
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In it was a flute, made of black ebony, >mth spEDj 
kling silver keys. 1 

Paul blushed with shame and joy; but his joy; 
soon vanished, and after he had looked at the 
strurnent for a while he said, softly, “ What must I, 
do with it now r* 

“ You must learn to play it,'’ answered his moth^ 
er, with a touch of pride. 

“ It is loo late,” he replied, shaking his head sad-, 
ly; “there are other things for me to do." He felt, 
as if he had been made to drag something dead outf 
of its grave. 

“Well, it seems that you cut a nice figure yester¬ 
day," said his father, when they met at the break¬ 
fast-table. 

He quietly smiled to himself, and his father mut^- 
tered something about lack of feeling of honor. 

'I'he twins had big dreamy eyes, and when they 
looked at each other a blissful smile crossed their' 
faces, 'rhcy, at lea^t, were happy. 

Weeks passed. The harvest was got in unharm¬ 
ed, thanks to Paul’s untiring care. It was a better 
year than it had been for a long time. But his fa¬ 
ther was already calculating how he could use the 
profits for his peat speculation. 

He bragged on in his usual manner, and the less' 
Mr. Douglas seemed to pay attention to the pro*! 
ceedings, the more he boasted at the inns about the" 
advantage of his partnership. 

Having once consented to swindle, he had toj; 
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outvie every lie by a new and bigger one. Mr. 
Douglas might be as patient as he liked , the abuse 
which was made of his name at last became too 
much for him. 

It was one morning towards the end of August 
that Paul, who was working in the yard with Michel 
Kaudsrus, saw the tall figure of their neighbor talk¬ 
ing across the fields straight lo the Haidehof 

He was startled—that c<.>uld not bodt any good. 

Mr. Douglas shook hands with him kindly, but 
from under his iron-gray, bushy brows shot an ill- 
boding look. 

** Is your father at home lie asked, and his 
voice sounded angry and threatening 

“He IS in the parlor,” Paul said, depressed , ‘‘if 
you will allow me, I will take jou to him." 

At the sight of the unexpected guest, his father 
jumped up embarrassed fiorn his chair, but he re¬ 
covered himself immediately, and began, in his 
boasting tone, “Oh,it is a good thing that you are 
here, sir, I have something urgent to say to you.” 

“And 1 not less to you,” retorted Mr. Douglas, 
planting his massive figure close before him. “! low 
is it, my dear friend, that you abuse my name in 
this manner ?” 

“ I—your name—sir ? What do you mean ^ Paul, 
go out.” 

“ He may stay here," retorted Mr. I )ouglas, turn¬ 
ing to Paul. 

“ He shall go out, sir!” cried the old man. “ 1 
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suppose T am still master in my own houses;' 
sir ?” 

Paul left the room. 

In the dark passage he found his mother, who 
had folded her hands and was gazing towards the 
door with a fixed look. At the sight of him she 
broke int(» tears and wrung her hands. 

“He will lose us the only friend we have still' 
on earth,” she sol)be<l; then she sank down in his 
arms, starting convulsively when tlie tlircatening 
voices of the two men fell louder on her ear. 

“C ome away, mother,” he urged , ‘'it excites you 
too much, and we can’t help malleianyhow.” 

She let him drag lier to her bedroom without re¬ 
sistance. 

“Clive me a little vinegar,” she entreated, “or I 
shall drop.” 

He did as she asked, and while he rubbed hef 
temples with it. spoke to her in a loud lone, so that 
she should not hear the raised voices of the two 
men. 

Suddenly the doors banged ; for a while all w^as 
quiet—uncomfortably quiet; then the clattering of a 
chain and the cry of his father, hoarse with fury, 

“ Sultan—at him !” 

“ h’or God’s sake, he is setting the dog at him!” 
shrieked Paul, and rushed into the yard. 

fie came just in time to see how Sultan, a big' 
fierce mastiff, sprang at Douglas’s neck, while his 
father, brandishing his whip, ran after him. 
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Michel Raudszus had thrust his hands into his 
pockets and was looking on. 

“ Father, what are you doing ?'* he shouted, tore 
the whip from his hand, and wanted to go after the 
dog, but before he could reach the struggling group 
the beast, strangled by the powerful hand of the 
giant, lay on the ground stretching out its four 
paws. 

The blood ran down from Douglas’s arm and 
neck. His angci seemed over. He remained stand¬ 
ing still, wiping his hands with his pocket-handker¬ 
chief, and said, with a good-natured smile, 

**The poor boast has had to pay for it.” 

Vou are wounded, Mr. Douglas!” Paul cried, 
clasping his hands. 

“ He has taken my neck for a joint of veal,” he 
said. ** Come with me for a few steps, and help 
me to wash myself, so that my womenkind may not 
be too much frightened.” 

*' Forgive him,” Paul entreated; “he did not know 
what he was doing.” 

“Will you come back, you wTctch ?” shrieked his 
father’s voice from the yard. “ 1 suppose you want 
to make common cause with that forsworn scoun¬ 
drel !” 

There was a convulsive twitch in his neighbor’* 
clinched fists; but he mastered himself, and said 
with a forced smile, 

“Go back; the son ought to stay with the father.” 

“ But 1 want to make amends,” Paul stammered 
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“ The swindler, the rogue/' was heard from the 
background 

“ Go back,” said Douglas, with s( t teeth, “ make 
him keep quiet, or he will do for himself ” 

'J'hen he began to whibtle a march with all his 
might, in order not to hear the abuse, and walked 
off with a measured tread 

The old man was raging in the )ard like a mad¬ 
man , he threw the stones about, swung the cart^ 
pole in the air, and kicked with his feet right and 
left. 

When he met Paul he wanted to seize him by 
the throat, but at that moment his mother rushed 
out of doors with a piercing cry and threw herself 
between them. .She clung to Paul with both arms : 
she wanted to speak, but the fear of her husband 
lamed her longue She < ould only look at him. 

“ Pack of women’” he cned, shrugging his shoul¬ 
ders contemptuous!), and turned away, but feeling 
obliged to vent his rage on somebody, he walked 
up to Mirhel Raudszus, who was slowly returning 
to his work. 

” You dog, what are you gaping here for ? * he 
shouted at him. 

“ 1 am working, sir,” he answ*ered, and gave him 
a cutting glance from under his black brows. 

What should prevent me, you dog, from grind¬ 
ing you to powder ?” the old man shrieked, shaking 
his hsts under his nose. 

The servant shrank back, and at that moment 
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l>Oth his master's fists struck him in the face He 
Stagfi:ered back - every drop of blood left his dark 
£ace, without uttering a sound, he seized upon an 
axe 

But at this moment, Paul, \vho had been watch 
ing the scene with growing anxiety, grasped his 
arm from behind, wrested the weapon from his 
hand, and threw it into the well 

His father tried to clutch the ser\ant b\ the 
throat agiin hut with quitk resolution Paul seized 
him round the body, and although the old man 
ktekf^d and struggled, gathering up all strength, 
earned him in his arms into the parlor, the door 
of which h< locked from the outside 

“What hi\c }ou done to }our fiiher^” Ins moth¬ 
er whimpcied bhe hid beheld this deed of vio¬ 
lence petrified with horror, for tint her son could 
attack his father was to her perfectly incompre¬ 
hensible She looked shyly up at him, and re¬ 
peated, wofull), ** What have you done to your 
father 

Paul bent down to her, kissed her hand, and 
said, ‘‘ Be calm, mother, I had to sa\e his life ' 
And now \ou h i\t locked h'm up ^ Paul, Paul 
“He must remain thcie till Michel has gone,” 
he replied “ Don’t open the door for h m, or there 
ivill be an aceidt nt 

Then he walked out into the yard The servant 
was leaning again .t the stable door chewing his 
hlSck beard, and leering at him viciously 
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“ Michel Raudszus !’* he called out to him. 

The man approached. The veins on his fore* 
head had s'wollen like blue cords. He did not 
dare look at him. 

“ Your surplus wages are five marks and fifty 
pfenning. Here they are. In five minutes you 
must be gone.” 

'fhe servant gave him such a terribly .sinister 
glance that Paul was alarmed at the thought that 
he had suffered this man near him so long w'ithout 
any foreboding; he kept his eyes fixed upon him, 
for he feared every moment to be attacked by 
him. 

But the servant turned away in silence, went to 
the stables, where he tied up his bundle, and two 
minutes later walked out at the gate. During the 
whole terrible scene he had not uttered a single 
word. 

“ 'fhat’s done! new to father,” said Paul, firmly 
resolved to bear all blows and abuse calmly. 

He unlockt'd the door, and expected that his 
father would rush upon him. 

The old man was sitting huddled up in the cor¬ 
ner of the sofa, staring before him. He did not 
move, either, when Paul came up to him and said, 
beseechingly, 

” I did not like doing it, father, but it had to be 
done.” 

He only gave him a shy look askance; then said, 
bitterly, 
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^ You can do what you iiice, I am an old man, 
and you are the strongest.” 

Then he sank back again. 

From that day forward Paul was master in the 
house. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Thrfe weeks had passed since then. Paul worfc 
ed like a galley slave. In spite of that a strange 
unrest was upon him. When he allowed himself a 
few mc>inenls’ repose he could not bear to stay at 
home. He felt as if the walls were falling in upon 
lum I'hen he rambled about on the heath or in 
the wood, or he lingered near Ilelenenthal. 

** It f should meet Klsbeth I think I should sink 
int(» the ground with shame,” he said to himself^ 
and ytil he looked about for her everywhere, and 
trembled with fear and joy when he saw a female 
figure coming towards him in the distance. 

He also began to neglect his night’s rest. Ai 
soon as all in the house were asleep he crept away^ 
and often returned only in the bright morning to 
go to work again with swimming head and weaty 
hmbs. 

“ J will make amends—amends,” he murmured 
often to himself; and when his scythe hissed through 
the corn, he said, keeping time with it “mak(^ 
amends—make amends.” But how to do so was 
totally \'ague to him ; he did not even know if Doug* 
las had been seriously hurt by the dog’s bite. 
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Once when he was roving;; about at twilight on 
the other side of the wood he saw Michel Rauds 
2U5 coming from Helenenthal. He carried a spade 
over his shoulder, on which hung a bundle. Paul 
looked at him fixedly, he expected to be attacked 
by him, but the servant only gave him a shy side- 
glance and a wdde berth 

“That fellow looks as if he were brooding over 
some evil,” he thought, looking after him. 

Douglas had taken the expelled workman into his 
service, so one of the laborers said, and when his 
father heard this he laughed, and said. “ That’s just 
like the hypocrite—he will brew something nice 
for me.” 

He was firmly convinced that Douglas had given 
his case into the hands of the law; indeed, he found 
a certain satisfaction in the thought that he would 
be judged “ unjustly,” of course, and as from one 
day to the other the summons never came, he ex¬ 
plained, scornfully, 

“ The noble lord is fond of respites.” 

But Douglas seemed willing totally to ignore the 
ignominy he had suffered; he did not even demand 
the capital lent on mortgage. 

Paul’s soul was overflowing with gratitude, and 
the less he found means to show it the deeper 
he felt the shame—the more his unrest haunted 
him. 

So one night he again stood motionless at the 
.garden fence of Helenenthal. 
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Early autumn mists lay on the groundi and the 
witherinj^ grass quivered lightly. 

7'he White House disappeared in the shadows 
of the night, and only from one of the windows 
there shone a dull, dark-red light. 

“There she is, watching near her sick mother/' 
Paul thought. And as he found no other means to 
call her he began to whistle. 'Pwice, three times, 
he stopped to listen. Nobody came, and anxiety 
rose within him 

With gi oping hand he searched for the gap in 
the fence which Elsbeth had shown him once, and 
when he had found it he penetrated to the inner 
garden. The branches tore his clothes as, in a sort 
of wilderness, he crept along the ground to find a 
path At last he came to an open place. The 
white gravel threw out a dim light which shone 
brighter than the little lamp in the sick-room. 

He seated himself on a bench and looked thither* 
He thought he saw a shadow moving behind the 
curtains. 

Then suddenly all around grew light; the rose- 
trees were visible in the night; the gravel sparkled, 
and the gables of the dwelling-house, which had 
just before stood out in a dark mass, now showed in 
dark reddish tints, as if the light of dawn had fallen 
upon it. 

Wonderingly he turned round; the blood froze in 
his veins; a purple flash of fire shot up in the dark 
sky. The black clouds wt*re outlined with edges 
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of fire, white flames whirled upward, and high 
above shot the glowing beams, as if there was an 
aurora borealis in the sky. 

** Father’s house is burning !” 

His head fell heavily against the back of the 
bench; the next moment he raised himself up, his 
knees shook, the blood hammered in his temples. 
** On, on 1 save what is to be saved!” cried a voice 
within him; and with a wild rush he ^.oke through 
the bushes, climbed the garden fence, and sank 
down into the ditch on the other side. 

The burning farm glared over the heath like the 
rising sun. The stubble shone, and the black wood 
was dipped in a red glow. 

The dwelling-house was as yet unhurt; its walls 
shone like marble, its windows sparkled like car¬ 
buncles. The yard was as bright as in daylight. 
It was the barn that was burning—the barn, filled 
to the roof with the harvest. His work, his hap¬ 
piness, his hope, lost like this in smoke and flames. 

He gathered himself up again; in wild haste he 
rushed across the heath. When he passed the 
wood he thought he saw a shadow flitting away 
which, at his approach, sank flat on the ground. 
He scarcely heeded it. 

"On, on ! save what is to be saved I” 

Tumultuous screams greeted him from the yard. 
The farm-servants were rushing about wildly, the 
maids were wringing their hands, his sisters ran 
about calling his name. 
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I'he village had just awakened . . The high-road 
filled with people . . . Water buckets were dragged 
forth, and a rotten fire engine came also rattling 
along 

“Where is )our mister^” he shouted to the 
servants 

“ [ust being cinitd in, he h is broken his leg,*^ 
was llu replv Misf irtunc upon misfortune 

“ Jj t th< b ii ri ]>ur n ’ he c illed out to others 
who, losing their he ids entirely, were pouring tiny 
bucktls ot w lur mio the flames 

“ bivf the cattle tike eiro tint they do not run 
into the tl lines ” 

Ihree or four men hurried to the stables. 

“ Vou otheis to the house, don’t ciiry anything 
out of It ’ 

“ Don t cirry anjthing out,” he repeated, tearing 
the objtds out of the hinds of some strangeiswho 
were just drigging iiiem out of the house. 

“ Hut vie want to sue the things.'* 

“ Sive the house 

He hurried up the staircase In pissing he saw 
his mother sitting mute and tearless near his fa¬ 
ther, who lay on the sofa, whimpering 

Through a trap-door he jumped onto the roof. 

“ Give me the hose ** 

On a pitchfork they handed him the metal point 
of the hose The column of water fell hissing upon 
the hot bricks 

He sat astride on the ridge of the roof. Hiif 

<1 
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clothf^s became hot, glimmenng sparks, ^hich came 
flying from the barn, settled on his hair Burning 
wounds covered his face and hands 

He felt nothing that happened to hi** person, but 
be saw and heard everything around him—his senses 
seemed doubled 

He saw how the sheaves flew up to the sky in 
fiery flames, and saw them sink down in a mignih 
cent circle, he saw the horses anti cows run out 
into the meadows where they were safe between 
the fences, he s iw tiic dog, half singed, tearing at 
his chain 

“Unchain the dog,” ho calkd down 

He saw little graceful llimcs, in bluish dicker 
ing light, dancing from the roof of the barn to the 
neighboring shed 

“ 1 he shed is burninghe shouted below “ Save 
what IS m it 

A few people hurried away to pull out the carts 

And meanwhile the cv'lumn of water hissed over 
the roof, made its way to the rafters and splashed 
over the bneks Little white clouds rose before 
him and disappeared, to leappear again m other 
places 

Then suddenly “ Black Susy ” came to his mind 
She was standing in the farthest corner of the shed, 
buned among old rubbish 

A pang shot through his breast Shall she per 
ish now as well —she, on whom his heart had ever 
placed Its hopes ^ 
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** Save the locomobile!” he shouted down. 

But no one understood him. 

The longing to bring help to “Black Susy* 
seized upfui him so powerfully that for a moment 
he felt he must even sacrifice the house. 

“ Send somebody to replace me/' he called down 
to the crowd of people, who for the greater part 
stood idly gaping. 

A stalwart mason from the village came climbing 
up, took off the slates, and so made himself a path 
up to the ridge of the roof. Paul gave the hose 
to him and glided down, w'ondering inwardly that 
he broke neither arms nor legs. 

Then he penetrated into the shed, from which 
sulTc^cating smoke was already whirling towards 
him. 

“ Who is coming with me ?” he shouted. 

Two laborers from the village presented them¬ 
selves. 

“ Forward 

Into the smoke and flames they went. 

“ Here is the shaft —seize it —out quickly!'* 

Creaking and rattling, the locomobile came stag¬ 
gering out into the yard. Behind her and those 
who had saved her the roof of the shed fell in. 

The morning dawned. The gray twilight inter¬ 
mingled with the smoke of the ruins, from which 
here and there flames sprang up to sink down again 
immediately exhausted. 
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The crowd had dispersed. Leaden silence 
weighed upon the farm; only from the scene of 
the fire there came a soft creaking and hissing, as 
if the flames, before subsiding, were holding once 
more murmuring intercourse. 

“ So,” said Paul, “ that is done.” 

Dwelling-house and stables with all the live 
stock were saved. Barns and sheds lay in ashes. 

“Now we are just as poor as we were twenty 
years ago,” he meditated, feeling his wounds, “ and 
if I had not been roving about perhaps this would 
never have happened.” 

When he entered the porch overgrown with creep¬ 
ers he found his mother, with folded hands, crouch¬ 
ing in a corner. Deep lines furrowed her cheeks, 
and her eyes were staring into vacancy, as if she 
still saw the flames playing before her. 

“ Mother,” he cried, anxiously, for he feared that 
she w'as not far from madness. 

Then she nodded a few times, and said, 

“Yes, yes; such is life.” 

“It will be better again, mother,” he cried. 

She looked at him and smiled. It cut him to 
the heart, this smile. 

“Your father has just turned me out,” she said ; 
“I entreat you not to turn me out, too.” 

“Mother, for Christ’s sake, don’t speak like that!” 

“You see, Paul, it has really not been my fault,” 
she said, looking up at him with a pleading exprefr 
sion, “ I never go with a light into the stables.” 
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“ Rut who says so 

‘ Your father says that it is all my fault and told 
me to go to the devil But don’t harm him, Paul,'* 
she entreated, anxiously, as she saw him Hying into 
a passion , “don’t interfere with him again, he suf¬ 
fers such great pain ” 

“ 1 he doctor is coming in an hour, I have sent 
for him alrcad)- ’ 

‘ Oo to your father, Paul, and comfort him , you 
see, I should like to go myself, but he has turned 
me out, ’ and, crouching down again, she muttered 
U> herself, 

“ He has turned me out —out.” 
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CHAPIER XV 

Unspfakabi l misery hid descended on the Hai- 
dchof The fuher lay in the piilor on his sick 
bed and groaned and complained and cursed the 
hour of his birth In milder moments he seized 
his wife's h ind with tearful eyes, and asked her foi 
giveness for having united her fate to his ruined 
life, and promised to make her rich and happy in 
future Rich—above all things, rich 

It was too late Mild woids from him now mide 
no impression on her In her tormented heart she 
already heard the abuse which would inevitably 
follow them With withered checks and lustreless 
eyes she walked about, never uttering a sound of 
complaint, doubly pitiful in lier silence 

But no one had pity on her—not even (lod and 
eternal fate She grew more tired from day to day, 
on her pale, blue-veined forehead the stamp of 
death seemed already to burn, and the happiness 
she had longed for through all her life was farther 
away than ever 

The only one who would have been able to give 
her some relief was Paul, and he avoided her like a 
cnminal. He scarcely dared to shake hands with 
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her in the morning, and when she looked at him he 
looked down. If she had been less torpid and less 
grief-laden she might have had some suspicion, 
but all she felt in her misery was that she lacked 
consolation. 

Once at twilight, when he was rummaging about 
as usual after work in the ruins of the spot where 
the fire had been, she went after him, sat down 
near him on the crumbling foundation, and tried to 
enter into conversation, but he avoided her, as he 
had done before. 

“ Paul, don’t be so hard to me,” she pleaded, and 
her eyes filled with tears. 

“ 1 am not doing anything to you, mother,” he 
said, setting his teeth. 

“ Paul, you have something against me ?” 

No, mother.” 

Do you think that the fire was caused by my 
fault ?” 

Then he cried out loud, clasped her knees, and 
wept like a child; but wdien she wanted to stroke 
his hair—the only caress which had been usual be¬ 
tween them—he sprang up, pushed her back, and 
cried, 

“ Do not touch me, mother; I am not worthy 
of it.” 

Then he turned his back on her, and walked out 
onto the heath. 

Since the moment of his first waking after the 
fire a fixed idea possessed him which would not 
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leave go of him; the fixed idea that he alone had 
been guilty of it all. 

“ If I had not been roaming about/' he said to 
himself—if I had watched the house, as was my 
duty, this misfortune could never have happened.” 
All his secret yearnings appeared to him now like 
a crime committed against his father’s house. 

Like Jesus in Gethsemane, he struggled with his 
own heart, seeking expiation and forgiveness. But 
his self-torment did not let him rest anywhere. At 
all hours the flames were dancing before his eyes, 
and when he went to bed at night and stared into 
the darkness, it seemed as if from every chink fiery 
tongues >vere jutting forth, as if clouds of black 
smoke surrounded him instead of the shadows of 
the night. 

He had not been able yet to think about the 
cause of the fire; the cares which were overwhelm¬ 
ing him again were too great to leave any room for 
thoughts of revenge. The very necessities of life 
failed them ; money for the chemist could scarcely 
be scraped together. He meditated and calculated 
day and night, and formed great plans of campaign 
to collect the most absolutely necessary cash. He 
also wrote to his brothers, to know whether they 
could not procure him by their influence a few hun¬ 
dred thalers at moderate interest. They answered, 
deeply grieved, that they themselves were so over¬ 
run with debts that it was impossible for them to 
reckon on any further credit. Gottfried, the teacher 
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had, indeed, engaged himself a short time ago to 
a wealthy young lady, and Paul was convinced that 
It could not hive been duficull for him to induce 
her family to lend him a small sum, but he was of 
opinion th It the dignit) of his position would suf¬ 
fer by such i request he sud he should be afraid 
of compromising himself with his f itJier in law if he 
disclosed his real ciicumstanccs loo early 

V\ itli all this it w is a blessing tint the ripe har¬ 
vest hid already been sold and delivered, and that 
the pot itoes, for the greater part, were still in the 
ground so he could get some read) money, which 
won d bt siilFjcitnt to cover the most necessary ex¬ 
penses , but how, indeed, was the rebuilding of the 
barn i vt r to be c onlcmplated ^ 

In the middle of the rums—melancholy rums of 
chaired beims and charred walls—“Plick Susy*' 
stood creel with her sooty body and slender neck, 
the only thing which, except for a few miserable 
carts, had been saved from destruction 

The twins who during this sid time had lost 
much of then merriment, and only in quiet corners 
still prattled and giggled, went about tiniidlv, and 
his father, when he for the first time sat upiight in 
his bed and saw the black monster glaring through 
the window, clinched his fist, and cried, 

“ Why did they not let that beast be burned 
Hut Paul loved her in his heart only the more 
tenderly. “Now would be the time for you to 
come to life again,” he said, and pulled out the 
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wheel and looked into the boiler. He began to 
cut little models of lime-wood in the evenings, and 
one day he wrote to Gottfried : 

** Send me a few books out of the school-library 
on the working of steam-engines. I feel as if much 
depended on them for our home." 

Gottfried was solicited in vain. In the first place, 
it went against his principles to take books from 
the library winch he did not use himself; and, sec¬ 
ondly, they would not be of any good to Paul, as 
he was not up in the theory of physics. Then he 
wrote to Max. The latter immediately sent him a 
packet, weighing ten pounds, of brand-new volumes, 
enclosing a bill for fifty marks. He decided to 
keep the books and slowly to save up the fifty 
marks. Nothing is too dear for ‘ Black Susy,'" 
he said. 

But fresh cause for uneasiness was to befall him. 

One morning a carriage came driving up to the 
farm, in which two unknown gentlemen were sitting 
with a gendarme, one of whom, a comfortable-look- 
' ing man of about forty years old, wearing golden 
spectacles on his nose, introduced himself as a po¬ 
lice-magistrate. 

Paul was terrified, for he felt very well that he 
had been concealing many things. 
t:: The magistrate first examined the scene of the 
y fire, took a sketch of the foundations, and asked 
'where the doors and windows had been i then he 
%ad all the servants called out, whom he questioned 
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most closely as to what they had done on the day 
before, and up to the moment when the Are had 
broken out. 

Paul stood near him, pale and trembling, and 
when the magistrate dismissed the servants to ex¬ 
amine Paul himself, he felt as if the end of the 
world had come. 

“ Were you in the barn the day before the fire ?” 
the magistrate asked. 

Yes.” 

Do you smoke ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Do you remember whether in any way you had 
anything to do with fire, matches, or such things ?** 

Oh no, T am much too careful for that.” 

“ When were you last in the barn ?” 

“ At eight o’clock in the evening.” 

What were you doing there ?” 

“ 1 made my usual evening round before I locked 
the gates.” 

“ Do you always lock the gates yourself 

** Yes, always.” 

Did you notice anything on that particular 
evening ?” 

‘‘ No.” 

** Did you see any one lurking in the neighbor¬ 
hood ?” 

It flashed like lightning upon him. He only re¬ 
membered at this moment the shadow which he 
had seen disappearing into tlie wood at the begin- 
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ning of the fire. But that was not in the neighbor* 
hood, and, drawing a long breath, he answered 
“ No.»' 

“ Well, now it will come out,’* he thought; the 
very next question would bring his night wander¬ 
ings to the light of day—would betray the secret 
that hitherto he had kept in his inmost heart. 

But no. The magistrate broke off suddenly, and 
said, after a little pause, 

“Was not a servant called Raudszus in your 
service till a short time ago 

“ Yes, ” he answered, and stared at the magistrate 
with astonished eyes. So it was on Raudszus, then, 
that su.spicion fell. 

“Why did you dismiss him ?“ 

He related the dreadful occurrence minutely, but 
took great care that the scene with Douglas, which 
had preceded, should remain as much as possible 
in the dark. Now, as the first danger was averted, 
he had found his tranquillity again. 

The clerk took notes eagerly, and the magistrate 
raised his eyebrows, as if all were already clear to 
him. When Paul had ended, he made a sign to the 
gendarme, who turned round silently, and walked 
off on the way to Helenenlhal. 

“Now for your father,” said the magistrate; “ is 
he in a state to be examined 

“ Let me see,” answered Paul, and he went into 
the sick-room. 

He found his father sitting erect in his bed ; his 
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eyes sparkled, and on his features there were signs 
of ill-suppressed fury. 

“ Let them come/' he called out to Paul; “it is all * 
notbinj^ but fiddlesticks—they do not dare to 
cuse the real one—-but let them come in " 

He, too, related the scene of the struggle, but 
just what Paul had concealed, from shame—the 
quarrel with Douglas, and the .setting-on of the 
dog - he dwelt on before the strang(*rs with boast^ 
ful loquacity 

'Fhe in igistrate scratched his head, thoughtfully, 
and Ills clerk noted everything down eagerly. 

When Meverhofer came to the moment in which 
he ought to have spoken of his son’s interference, 
he w IS silent He shot a glance at him, in which 
a w(jrld of defiance and anger filmed 

“And whit more?” asked the magistrate. 

“ 1 am an old man,” he muttered between his 
teeth , “ do not force me to c onfess my own igno* 
miny ” 

The magistrate was siiisfied When he asked 
the old min whither his suspicion hid not already 
fallen on Muhcl Raudszus, lie chuckled mysteri¬ 
ously to himself and munnured, 

“ He may have furnished the hand, the miserable 
hand, but—” he stopped. 

“ But ?” 

“ Jt IS a pity, sir, that justice wears a bandage 
over her eyes,” he answered, with a sneenng lauglu 
“ I have nothing more to add.*’ 
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Magistrate and clerk looked at each other, shak< 
mg their heads; then the examination was closed. 

** Will Michel Raudszus be arrested ?” Paul ask¬ 
ed the gentlemen before they got into their car¬ 
riage. 

“Let us hope that has been done already,” the 
magistrate answered. “ lie has made all sorts ot 
suspicious allusions when drunk, and what we have 
learned from you is more than enough evidence to 
begin a trial against him. Of course many things 
will still have to be cleared up.” 

Then they drove away. 

Paul stared after the carriage for a long time. 

I'he last words of the magistrate had awakened 
his anxiety anew, and while weeks were passing 
and the first steps towards the trial were taken, he 
sat trembling nervously at home, just as if the ver¬ 
dict would crush him and him only. 

Paul, with his mother and sisters, received a sum¬ 
mons to the assizes; it was only to his fathei that 
the choice was left whether he would be examined 
on oath at home for the last time, but lie declared 
he would prefer to fall down dead in the court than 
to sit at home while the destroyer of his property 
was allowed to escaped scot-free Whom he meant 
by this phrase he left unexplained—only that it 
was not the accused servant, he gave one plainly 
enough to understand. 

The day of the trial came. Paul had mad 
{K>rtable chair for his father, which saved him walk- 
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ing a step. In this he was lifted into the cart and 
softly put down on a layer of hay. 

It was a miserable rickety cart which brought 
Ihe Meyerhofer family to the town, for the better 
vehicles had all been burned. J^aul had made it 
AS comfortable as he could. Over the truss of 
straw, which served for a seat, he had spread an 
old horse-cloth, which in the course of years had 
become torn and discolored. 

With poverty all around him, the master of the 
house lay in the cart, groaning and scolding; his 
wife was enthroned above him, pale and wretched 
and harassed, as if .she were the genius of this ruin. 
The ever-blooming )outh, which even thrives on 
rubbish, laughed from two roguish pairs of eyes in 
between, and in front, as driver of this wretched 
vehicle, sat Paul, and looked sadly before him, for 
he was ashamed that he could ofter no better con¬ 
veyance to his dear oc.es, whom for the first time 
he took out for a long drive all together. 

'I'he faint beams of the November sun were lying 
on the yellow heath ; the heather extended among 
thin yellow grass ; here and there glistened pools of 
rain-water; and single leaves were hanging down 
from the crippled willows at the road-side like 
dead summer birds. 

“ Do you remember how, twenty-one years ago, 
we were driving along this same road?” Frau Els- 
beth asked her husband, and threw a glance at Paul, 
whom she had at that time clasped to her breast 
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Meyerhofer muttered something to himself, for 
he was no friend to memories—to sucA memories. 
But Frau Elsbeth folded her hands and thought 
of many things: it could be of nothing sad, for she 
smiled. 

The nearer the cart approached the end of the 
journey, the more depressed Paul felt. He stretch¬ 
ed himself on his seat and a shiver kept passing 
through his frame. 

That wild night of the fire stood before his eyes 
with awful clearness, and in the midst of his fear at 
having to stand and speak before strange people 
he was overcome with a feeling of happiness when 
he remembered how he had stood high on the steep 
roof, surrounded by smoke and flames, acting and 
ruling as the leading spirit whom all obeyed—the 
only one w'ho in all the tumult had kept his head 
clear. ** Perhaps I could still be as courageous as 
any man if it should be necessary,” he said to him¬ 
self, consolingly; but he afterwards sank into still 
deeper despondency as he contemplated his sad, 
oppressed, worthless existence. “It will never be 
otherwise; it can only become worse from year to 
year,” he said. Then he heard his mother sighing 
behind him, and what he had just been thinking 
appeared to him as base, heartless selfishness. 

** It is no question of myself,” he murmured, and 
the cart passed through the gate of the town. 

Before the red brick law-courts with the high 

^ stone staircase and arched windows the vehicle 
12 
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Stopped Not far from it stood a well-known ca^ 
riagCf and the coachman on the box still wore tha 
same tassel which had made such an impression 
on Paul at the time when he was to be confirmed. 

When his father was laised up it ciught his eye 
also 

‘ Ah, so the vagabond is there, too he cried. 
“ ril just see if he can stand a look from me.” 

1 hen Paul, with the help of a policeman, carried 
him up the steps to the room for the witnesses, 
f Iis mother and sisters came after them, and the 
people stopped and looked at the melancholy pro* 
cession 

The waiting room for the witnesses was full of 
people, mostly inmates from Ilelenenthal In one 
corner stood a small party of beggars, a woman 
with a bloated face, a gay red shawl lied round 
her waist, in which a little baby slept A lutle 
troop of ragged children were clinging to the folds 
of her dress They scratched their heads or se¬ 
cretly pint he d each other. Phis was the family of 
the accused, who wished to state that their father 
had been at home that night 

Meyerhofer stretched himself out in his chair 
and threw defiant glances all around He thought 
himself a greater man than ever to-day—a hero 
and d martyr at the same time. 

The door opened, and Douglas appeared with 
Elsbeth on the threshold Meyerhofer cast a poi¬ 
sonous glance at him and laughed scornfully to 
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fiimself. Douglas did not heed him, but sat down 
in the opposite corner, drawing Elsbeth to him. 
She looked pale and worn, and had a shy, timid 
manner, that might arise from her strange, unac¬ 
customed surroundings. 

She nodded with a slight smile to Paul's mother 
and sisters, and looked at him with a meditative 
glance, nhich seemed to ask something. 

He lowered his eyes, for he could not bear her 
gaze. His mother made a movement as if to-cross 
over to her, but Meyerhofer seized her skirt, and 
said, louder than necessary, “ If you dare !" 

Paul fell as if paralyzed. His knees shook un¬ 
der him, a dull weight pressed upon his forehead 
which rendered him iiicap.ible of thought, 

will bring shame on her," he murmured 
incessantly, but without knowing what he was say^ 
ing. 

Inside the court the examation of witnesses be¬ 
gan. One after the other .vas called. 

First the workmen; then the public-house keep¬ 
er in whose house Michel Raudszus h.id made the 
suspicious allusions; then the ragged little group in 
the corner. The room began to empty. I'hen the 
name of Douglas was called out. He whispered a 
few words in his daughter's ear, which probably had 
reference to the Meyerhofers, and then walked off 
with long strides. 

Her hands folded in her lap, she now sat alone 
by the wall. A deep blush of excitement burned 
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on her cheeks. She looked very sweet and timidi 
and her simple, truthful nature was impressed on all 
her features. 

His mother did not take her eyes from her, and 
at times she looked across at Paul and smiled as 
if in a dream. 

A quarter of an hour elapsed ; then Elsbeth’s 
name also was called. She threw one friendly 
glance at his mother and disappeared through the 
door. Her examination was not long. 

“ Mr. Meyerhofer, senior 1” the clerk called from 
the court, and sprang towards them to help Paul in 
carrying the chair. 

The old man panted and puffed out his cheeks; 
then again he leaned back, moaning low—inw'ardly 
rejoiriiig greatly to be able to play a part so full of 
effect. 

The wide assize court swam before Paul’s eyes 
in a red mist; he indistinctly saw closely-packed 
faces gazing down on himself or on his father; then 
he had to leave the court again. 

The sistcis, who up to now had looked around 
full of curiosity, began to be afraid. To deaden 
their fear they ate the sandwiches they had brought. 
Paul encouraged them, and refused the sausage 
which they generously offered him. 

His mother had retired to a comer, was trem* 
bling, and said, from time to time, ** What may they 
be wanting with me ?” 

“Mr. Meyerhofer, junior!” sounded from the door. 
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The next moment he stood in the lofty room fill* 
>.ed with people before an elevated table, at which 
sat several men with severe and serious faces; only 
one,who sat a little on one side, smiled constantly; 
that was the chief-justice, who was feared by all 
the world. On the right side of the court, too, on 
raised seats, sat a little knot of dignified citizens, 
who looked very much bored, and tried to pass the 
time with penknives, bits of paper, etc. These were 
the jury. On the left side, locked up in the dock, 
sat the accused. He was making eyes at the audi¬ 
ence, and his face looked as if the whole affair con¬ 
cerned anybody but him. Paul had never seen the 
sinister fellow look so cheerful. 

“Your name is Paul Meyerhofer, you were born 
at such and such a time, Protestant, etc.,^*' asked 
the judge who sat in the middle, a man with a 
closely-shorn head and a large, sharply-cut nose 
reading the dates from a big book. lie spoke in 
a pleasant murmuring tone, but suddenly his voice 
grew harsh and cutting as a knife, and his eyes shot 
lightning at Paul. 

*• Before your examination, Mr. Paul Meyerhofer, 
1 call your attention to the fact that you will have 
to confirm your statement by oath.” 

Paul shuddered. The word oath passed through 
his soul like a dagger. He felt as if he must throw 
himself down and hide his face from all those spy¬ 
ing eyes which v ere staring at him. 

And then he gradually felt a strange change 
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come over him. The staring eyes disappeared, the 
court vanished in mist, and the longer the cleafi 
sharp voice of the judge was >poikiijg t j him, the 
more impressively he he ird himsclt ilueaiened with 
hea\enly and earthly punishment, the more he felt 
as it he \%cre quite alone in the big room with that 
man, and all his si rises tended so to answer him 
that Klsbeth should be entirely left out of the ques* 
tion 

“ Now is the moment — now show yourself a 
man cried a voice within him It was a feeling 
very like the one he had had while sitting on the 
roof his wits were shupened, and the dull wtight 
which pressed on him constantly sank away as if 
the chillis with which he had been fettered were 
taken off. 

He rel ited in quiet words what he knew about 
the accused, and described his character, he also 
mentioned that he had felt a sort of inner resem¬ 
blance between them. 

When he said that, a murmur went through the 
court, the jury let the bits of paper fall, and two or 
three penknives were shut noisily 

“What hippened when Mr Douglas and your 
ladier fell out } * asked the president. 

“ 1 cannot tdl ^ou that/’ he answered, in a firm 
voice. 

“ W'hy not ?' 

“ I should have to speak ill of my father," he an¬ 
swered. 
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^*What does ill mean asked the president* 
' Do you mean to imply that you fear to expose 
your father to punishment by law 
“Yes," he ansuered, softly 
Again the simt. murmur v^ent through the court, 
and behind his bick he heard the voice of his fa¬ 
ther hissing, *• The degenerate rascil But he did 
notallow himself to bf confused b} that 

** I he 1 iw pt rmits ) on in such c ises to refuse to 
make a stUeinent,” the piesidcnt continued “ But 
nvhat happened that mide your father turn against 
Kauds/us ^ 

W ithout hesitation he rcl ited the scene, only 
whtn he hncl to confess how he had carried bis 
father into the house his voice shook, ind he turned 
around is if wishing to implore pudon fiom him 
Ihc old min hid clinched his hsts and gnashed 
his teeth He had to live to see his own son tear 
the hilo of glor) from his head. 

*‘And iftci >ou had dismissed the servant, did 
you see or hear nothing of him any more ?** asked 
the president 
“No” 

“When }ou awoke in the night of the fire, what 
did you see first ’ he continued his questioning 
A long silence Paul put his hands to his fore¬ 
head and staggered back two steps 

A thrill of pity ran through the hall No one 
thought otherwise but that the remembrance of that 
tjn^mble sight overpowcied him 
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The silence continued. 

“ Please answer." 

“I did—not—sleep." 

“So you were awake. . . . Were you in your 
bedroom when \ou first perceived the f^low' ot the 
fire r 

“ No.” 

“Where were }ou?” 

\ lonu; p nise. < )ne could have heard a leaf fall¬ 
ing; to the gnmnd it was sf> still m the court. 

“ You were not at home 

“No.” 

“Where ihon ?” 

“ In—the gaiden - of—Helenenthal.” 

A surjuessed murmur arose, which <;rew into a 
tumult v\hen oUl Douglas, who had sprung; up from 
his than, oiied nut in a \okc that peneti ited 
thiouj^h the court, “What were you doinj; theie.?” 
Old Meverhofer uttered a curse, Elsbeth turned 
pale, and her head sank hea\ily aj^ainst the back of 
the bench 

'I’he picsiOent seized the bell. 

“ I must bef; silence there,” he said ; “ it is I who 
put the cjucstions. On a repeated interruption I 
shall havt‘ you taken out of court. So, Mr. Paul 
Meyerhofer, what were you going to do in the gar¬ 
den of Helenenthal ?” 

.At the same moment there arose a fresh murmur 
in the background, and in the witness-box a circle 
formed itself around Elsbeth. 
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** What is the matter over there asked th# pres¬ 
ident 

The chief-justice, whose eyes no speck of dust 
in the court escaped, bent forward and whispered 
to him, with a meaning smile, 

“ The witness has fainted.” 

Then the president, too, smiled, and the whole 
assembly of judges smiled. 

Elsbeth, leaning on her father’s arm, left the court. 

Now the little man with the sharply-cut features 
rose—he sat before the accused, and had been play¬ 
ing during the whole time with a bunch of keys— 
and said, 

“ 1 ask the president to adjourn the case for five 
minutes, as the presence of the witness concerned 
in this matter is of importance.” 

Paul sent a shy glance at this man. 

The court adjourned. 

The five minutes were an eternity. Paul was al¬ 
lowed to sit dowm in the witness-box. His father 
continued staring at him with fury in his eyes, but 
he made no sign that he wished to speak to him. 

Elsbeth was brought back into the court, pale as 
death, and Paul stepped forward again. 

1 warn you again,” the president began, “ to be 
in all things strictly truthful, for you know that each 
word of your statement is uttered under oath.” 

“ I know it,” said Paul. 

“ But you have ♦he right, as you know, to refuse 
any statement if you fear that the same would 
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bring down any punishment upon yourself or yotit 
lamily. Will and can you make use of this right 
now, as you did before 

“ No.” 

He spoke in a firm, clear voice, for he had the 
certainty that Elsbeth’s honor would be irremedi¬ 
ably lost if he were silent now, 

“ But if my oath is perjury he heard his con* 
scicn<e whisper immediately after, but it was too 
late 

“Oh f what did you want to do in the garden ?” 
the president asked. 

“ I wranted—to make amends for the sin com* 
mitted against Douglas in my father's house.** 

A murmur of disippointmi nt and unbelief went 
through the court 

“ \nd for that reason you roamed about in the 
strange garden ?** 

“ I had a longing to meet somebody, of whom 1 
might have asked pardon.’* 

“And for ♦hat you chose the night?'* 

“ I could not sleep ** 

“And were you driven there by your restless¬ 
ness ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Did you meet an) body in the garden ?'* 

“ No.” 

“ Have you been there on any former occasion 
at the same hour ?” 

A long pause, then another “ no ” came from his 
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mouthy this time softly and hesitatingly, as if wrung 
. from his conscience. 

The constraint which weighed on ever\’ one began 
to lessen, the president turned over his papers, and 
Elsbeth gazed across at him with big lustreless eyes. 

“Where were you when you first saw the glow 
of the flames ?” 

“ About twenty steps away from the manor-house 
of Helenenthal." 

“And what did you do then 
“ I was much frightened, and hastened back iro* 
mediately to my father’s farm.” 

“ In what manner did you leave the garden ?'’ 

“ 1 climbed over the garden fence.” 

“ So you did not open the door which leads from 
the garden to the yard ?” 

“ No.” 

“ And didn’t you pass the front of the house ?” 
“No.” 

A new tumult arose in court. The little man with 
> the bunch of keys rose and said, 

“ I must ask the president to question Miss 
Douglas again—regarding what she says she heard 
that night.” 

“If you please. Miss Douglas,” said the president. 
With a long look at Paul she rose. They now 
stood close together in the wide, crowded court, as 
if they belonged to each other. 

“Where did the steps vanish to which you heard 
V when the glow of the fire woke vou?” 
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“Towards the yard/^ she replied, softly—^hatdljr^ 
audible 

“And did you distinctl} hear the handle of the 
garden pate rattle ^ 

‘ Yes ” 

“Consider well if >ou rniy not have been mis¬ 
taken “ 

“ I IMS not mistaken,she answered, softly but 

“ J hnnk }ou You nny sit down “ 

She went hick to her st at with uncertain steps* 
Sinrc ihit f itil “ no ’ her e}e was rivekd on Paul, 
She s((nitd to have foipotten In that time all 
around Iitr 

“Wlun \ )U pot over the garden fence, which way 
did vou t ikc ■* ’ the president continued, turning to 
Paul 

“ Xcniss the heith.’* 

“ Did vou piss the wood 

“No, 1 I in two or three hundred steps away 
from It ” 

“ Did v< 1 meet anv one on jour way 

“ I saw a shadow which moved towards the wood, 
and at my approach disappeared suddenl} “ 

A prolonged '.tir went through the court, the 
accused m.vn turned pale, and his ejes assumed a 
fixed look The chief justice did not take his eyes 
off him 

A few more unimportant questions, and then Paul 
was allowed to sit down. 
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His mother and sisters were called, but what they 
' could tell WAS of no importance The Msters look¬ 
ed round inquisitively, almost boldly His mother 
wept when she had to speak about the moment of 
her wrikm^^ 

Paul ft It t>roiKl and happy thu KUlioth had not 
been i ompromistd b} hnu He looki d down smil¬ 
ing, and rt](HLtd at his tuun/c But wlien the wit¬ 
nesses wtH rdlca foi tlicir oaths, and he had to 
lift up Ins Innd he ft It as if a load ot a luindrLd 
» pound'' welt Jianging on it, and as if a low, sad 
voice whispeied in Ins ear, “ Do not swear ” 

And lit sv\oiL 

When lit sit down tin \oi<i si id again, ** Have 
you, pt rh ips, ctmimittul ptijuiv ^ InslinUutly 
he raist (1 his h ad linn lit 1 intiid lint a gi ly 
shadow llittcd pist him md tomlud his ioiehcad 
light!} 

He kniited Ins brows dtfiantl} “And suppos¬ 
ing 1 should have sworn bdsely, was it not for 
her 

For a moment his soul wis filled with wild joy at 
this thought, but in the next alread} a dull wtight 
lay on his breast, stifling his breath and binding 
him hand and foot, so that he* felt as if henceforth 
he would never be able to move iny moie 

He heard the monotonous voice of the' counsel, 
who began his speech But he did not heed it 
Once he started, w^hen the counsel for the defence 
^ pointed towards him with his bunch of keys, and 
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cried out in his shrill, querulous voice; “ And this 
witness, gentlemen of the jur)*, who roams about, 
mysteriously at night in strange gardens, and finds 
out all sorts of psychological and artificial subter^' 
fuges tf) hide the tender motive of his nightly ex¬ 
cursions, can you put any reliance upon him when 
he says he suddenly saw a shadow appear and dis¬ 
appear? Sliadows which, to put it mildly, can only 
originate in his overiieated brain ? What did he 
want in the garden,gentlemen of the jury? I leave 
it to youi penetration, to yom experience of life, to 
answer this question; and as for the witness, it is 
his lookout to accommodate his oath to his con- 
sciente.” 

'J’hen he collapsed completely. 

The jury returned a verdict of “ (juilty.” Michel 
Raudszus was sentenced to five years penal servi¬ 
tude. 

At the same moment, when the president pro¬ 
nounced the sentence of the law', a mocking laugh 
resounded tlirough the court. It proceeded from 
Meyerhofer. He had got up in his chair and 
stretched out his maimed hand towards Douglas, 
as if he wanted to fly at his throat. 

As he was carried out of court, he continually 
cried out, 

“ They hang the insignificant incendiaries, but 
the powerful ones are allow'ed to go scot-free.^' 

'File uncanny laughter of the helpless man re* ^ 
sounded through the wide passages. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

WiNTKR came and went. . . . The heath was cov¬ 
ered with snow and became green again. , . , The 
ranunculus lifted up their golden heads. . . , The 
juniper sent forth its tender slx^ots. and the warble 
of the lark sounded fr<-m out the blue sky. 

Only to the dismal Haidehaus spring would not 
come, Paul hacb indeed, made it possible to pro* 
cure corn for sowing, and a wooden building al¬ 
ready stood erected on the place oi ruin, but the 
hope for better times had still not come. Dull and 
joylessly he did his duty, and deeper and deeper 
the lines became traced upon his forehead. He 
brooded over things by himself more than ever, and 
the fear that he had committed perjury weighed 
heavily upon him. 

Mrjnths elapsed before it was clear to him that 
his grievance was nothing but idle trifling wliich 
originated in his over-anxious stickling at words. 
He reilectcd thoroughly on the question which the 
president had addressed to him, and came to the 
conclusion that he could not have answ'ered other¬ 
wise. It was, indeed, the first lime that he had 
, penetrated into his neighbor's garden; what had 
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•once taken place on a blissful moonlight night 
happened on this side of the fence. What was that 
to the gentlemen of the law-courts? r; 

“ No; J am not a perjurer,*’ he said to himself | 
“ I am only a coward, a simpleton, w'ho is afraid of 
the mere shadow of a deed. Ought 1 not proudly 
and joyfully to have sworn a false oath for Elsbeth’s 
sake? 'Then I should be somebody; then 1 should 
have done something, while now 1 live on, torpid 
and discouraged, a farm laborer—nothing more.” 

And in the brain of tliis “pattern boy” arose the 
fervent wish to be a great criminal, just because he 
felt ronipidled to prove his own individuality. The 
hours which he had passed on the roof and in the 
witmiss-box now seemed to him the ideal of all 
earthly bliss, and the harder he worked the idler 
and more useless he fancied himself. 

llis father was still kept to his chair, which to all 
appearances he would never again he able to leavCf 
for his broken leg had healed badly. Idle and 
grumbling lie sat in his corner, turning over an old 
almanac without interest, and abusing every one 
who came near him. 

C>nly for Paul he cherished a sort of involuntary 
respect; he grumbled to himself as often as he saw 
him, but did not dare to contradict him openly. 

And his mother? 

She had grown a little more weary, a little quiet: 
er, otherwise there was hardly any change percept 
tible in her; but those who observed more atteu: 
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tively could hear a rustle in the air, as though a 
vulture were hovering over the Haidehaus and draw 
ing its circles ever closer and closei, and preparing 
to pounce down one day on its prey. 

She herself heard the rustle very well; she knew, 
too, what It signified. but she remained silent, as 
she had been silent all her life. 

And happiness h id not come yet. 

At the beginning of April she took to her bed. 

General weakness,” the doctor said, and recom¬ 
mended a visit to a place where there were iron 
baths. She smiled, and begged him not to speak 
of a watering-place to any one, for slie knew that 
Paul would work himself to death to make this 
course of treatment possible for her 

Such a course would not reall) help her She 
knew 101 } well what she needed , sunshine ’ Dame 
Care had shiouded her too closely with her sombre 
veil to allow a single ray of sun to pcnLiratt. into 
her soul 

It was now kft to the twins to take caie of the 
household And the work was briskly done indeed, 
Sven Paul had to confe',s that Wlu n thiy had 
broken anythin:;, tluy laughed, wlitn a w.ilk w.is 
refused them, they cried, but the ciyin^ soon 
changed again to laughter, and the table wms never 
30 promptly served, the milk-pails had never been 
so bright 

Ills mother cTten observed that from her win* 
dow, and thought, It is a good thing that 1 
t3 
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should go away, I am no longer of any use in tiuf 
world ” 

Alxmt Whitsuntide her sleep began to fail; then 
fever set in. 

‘ Oh, how expensive quinine is*’* sighed Paul, 
when the servant rode oil to the chemist’s, and 
Ik looktd ippeilingU it “iUuk Susy,” but she 
did not move Oil* n tht work in the fields had 
to foine to a st ind ^lill, in order that the> might 
earn a few groscliLii for the household b} (utt.ng 
peat 

Ills mother begin l») sufkr from palpitations, and 
desir» d most carnestU tint somebody would sit up 
wuth her at night Put the twins, tiud out with 
ihcir di\’s woik, would fill asleep in the i.veiling 
b) th(‘ IkkUkIc of the invalid, and often sank down 
right acioss her bed, so th it tht feeble woman often 
had to beai upon her own bod> the weight of the 
two h(*ilih\ gills 

Paul stnt Ins si'>leis to rest, and took upon him¬ 
self the otM • of wakiiinj: 

“(h) t> sleep, nu son, slid his mother; “you 
neid lest m ui th in am of tlum ” 

Tut he Kin mud and in the M i\ nights, when 
outsule in the gudm the llowcrs weie whispering 
and the p«ufiiinc of *he hlic ptntlriled thiough 
"\ei) traik the two would often sit hind in hand 
for houis looking at t ich other, as though they had 
wondrous things to impait. So it had ilw'ays been 
between mother and son The wealth of their love 
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sought for expression in words, but care had robbed 
them of speech. 

In the morning, when the sun rose, he dipped 
his head into jcy cold water and went to work. 

His presence brought peace to his mother, in so 
far that she ccmld sleep at times when he was by. 
Then he used to go on tip-toe to his room and 
fetch down his books on physics, in which the con* 
stniction of steam engines was so learnedly and 
unintelligibly set forth His head, tired with watch¬ 
ing and unaccustomed to any mental work, with dif¬ 
ficulty grasped the sense of the mysterious words; 
but he had time, and indefatigably he w’orked on, 
page by page, as a peasant ploughs a stony field. 

*f his mother opened her eyes, she would ask, 

“ How are you getting on, my son ?” 

And then he had to explain it to her, and she 
pretended to understand something about it. 

But if she asked, “ Why are you doing this ?” he 
would put on a knowing look, and reply, ** I am 
learning to make gold.” 

“My poor boy,” she would answer, stroking his 
hand. 

One night, immediately after the Whitsuntide 
holidays, she again could not sleep. 

“ Read me something from those learned books,” 
she said , “ they bore one so nicely. Perhaps they 
will send me to sleep.” 

And he did as she asked him; but when he had 
been reading almost an hour, he saw that she was 
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gazing at him with big, feverish eyes, and was filial 

ther than ever from sleep. i' 

* 

So with that you want to make gold 
asked. 

“ Yes, mother,” he answered, confusedly, for the/ 

■I 

return of fever made him anxious. 

“ How will you do it.^” 

“You will see in good time,” he answered, as 
usual. 

Jiut this time she would not be put olT. “Tellv 
me. my hoy,” she pleaded, “tell me now. . . . Who 
knows what may happen? ... I should like at least; 
to have that little bit of comfort bt;!ore 1 fall asleep 
forever.” 

“ Mother!” he cried, terrified. 

“ be still, my boy,” she said ; “ what does it mat-, 
ter? but tell me., tell me!” she pleaded with grow¬ 
ing anxiety, as if in the next moment it might al¬ 
ready be too late. 

With bated breath and confused words he spoke 
of the plans which he had in his head: how he 
wanted to reawaken “ black Susy ” to life, so that 
the moor could be utilized to its innermost depths j; 
but in the middle of his speech, anxiety overcame 
him ; he fell sobbing on his knees before the be4 
with his face on her breast. 

She bade him look up, and said: “It was DOt . 
right of me to make you anxious. If God so wills; 
it, all may turn out differently yet. What you teU ' 
me has given me great joy. I know that if you ; 
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take anything in hand, you do not soon let it drop, 
I only wish I could live to see it.*' 

So. gently, imperceptibly, she restored his cour¬ 
age; as to herseK, she had nothing left to hope 
for. 

Another night when, overtired, he had fallen 
asleep in his chair, she called his name. 

“ What do you want, mother ?” he asked, start- 
ing up. 

“ Nothing,” she said. “ Forgive me, T ought to 
hav<* let you sleej). Hut who knows how l{mg we 
shall siill be able to talk together.^ 1 should like 
to make the most of the time.” 

'riiis tune he w.is too much overcome with sleep 
to undeistand the meaning of her woids. Tie sat 
down closer to her and took her hand, but his eyes 
closed ag,iin directly. 

She thought he was awake and began to speak. 

** 1 was once a very merry young creature, not 
very difterent from your sisters. .. , My heart was 
nearly ready to burst with joy, and my eyes always 
gazed into the distance, as if from there something 
unspeakably beautiful wca.l 1 come—a prince, or 
something of that sort. < )nce, too, I began to love 
—with that other kind of love, that great heavenly 
love which comes upon one like fate. But lie would 
not have me: he was fair and slender and had a 
blemish on his chin. I always longed to kiss the 
spot, but could never do it. He saw my love well 
enough, and, one day, when he was especially dan 
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ing, he took me in his arms and fondled me, and 
then let me go again. Hut 1 was happy; it made 
me glad that he liad once held me in his arras." 

Sh«* slopped, her eyes sparkled, a rosy, almost 
maidenl)- blush tinted her cheeks; .she had grown 
wondfrfully young again. 'I'hen she saw that he 
had f.illen asleep, and .sailly i elapsed into silence. 

When he awoke, H lul said, ** It seems to me, 
mother, that you were telling me something." 

“You must have been dn-aming," she said, smil¬ 
ing , but her thoughts meanwhile h.id been wander¬ 
ing batk through her whole life, seeking in every 
corner of her memory for the remnants of joy which 
lay concealed there. 

“I don’t really know," she said, “why I have 
been so sad .ill rny life. When 1 tome to think of 
it, a great misfortune has neveir really happened to 
me. Of course it was not nice when v\e h.ad to 
leave Ilelcnenthal, anri when I saw the room lit up 
blood-red by the burning barn, it gave me a bad 
enough flight, but, on the whole, life has treated me 
tolerably w’ell. I have reared all you children, I 
have not lost one by death—we have always had 
food and drink, too. Father has sometimes grum¬ 
bled, it is true, but that is always the case in mar¬ 
ried life; you will find it so yourself some day. You 
children have always loved me. You boys have 
grown up able men, and the girls will be able wom¬ 
en, if Clod wills it, and you keep your eye upon 
them. What more do 1 want 
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And so this poor woman, who was gradually be¬ 
ing harassed to death, worried herself to discover 
what was harassing her to death. Slowly Dame 
Care lifted the veil from her head that Death might 
breathe in her face. 

And one evening she died. . . . Her eyes closed; 
she scarcely knew how herself. The doctor who 
was called in spoke of w'eaknesh, aniiimia. It is 
only sentimental people who say in such cases, 
“ She died of a broken heart." 

The twins knelt at her bedside, crying bitterly; 
their father, who h.ad been carried in in his chair, 
sobbed aloud, and tried to bring her back forcibly 
to life. . . . Paul stood at the head of the bed biting 
his lips. 

I was right, after all,” he thought; she died 
before luck came. She has had to get up hungry 
from the table of life, just as I said.” 

He wondered that the pain he felt was not so 
great as he had fancied it would be. Only the con¬ 
fused thoughts about all sorts of stupid things flit¬ 
ting through his head like bats at dusk showed him 
the state of his mind. 

It struck midnight; then his father said, “We 
will go to rest, children ; let him sleep who can!... 
Hard days lie before us.” 

He embraced the twins, shook hands with Paul, 
and had himself carried to his room. 

“ How good father is to-day!” thought Paul; “ he 
was never like that while she ’was alive.” His sisr 
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ters clung to his neck, sobbing, and implored htm 
to watch near them, they were so afraid 

Paul spoke to them consolingly, took them to 
their room ind promised to come and look after 
them within an hour 

When at the end of this time he stepped to their 
bedsuh vnth i cindle m his hind he found them 
fi t 1 p Ihc) lav locked m a ebse embiace, 
and on llnir ros) chteks the tt irs ut < s II uet 
Then he went to his f ither s door i > li ten, and 
when there, too, he heard no sound In. ciept on 
tiptoe to the room where the deid '•lipt I or the 
list turn lu would witih b) her side 

Hi sistiis, on going iwi), hid spreid i white 
h indk( rc hief o\er In r fice he took it off folded 
his hinds, irid w iti hed how the ffickering light 
pli)(.d on htr wi\<n feituus She w is little 
changed only the blue veins in htr tt mples were 
more pnnnintiU, in<l her cjelishts threw deeper 
shadows on the higgird clucks 

He lit the night light whidi during her illness 
hi 1 1) tn burniiu h< r bedside every night, seated 
1 1 I If on the eh iir in which he always used to sit, 
and thou Jit he would say a quiet pri}er for the 
dead 

But suddenly it flashed through his mind that he 
had forgotten to send to the joinei to coma early 
and tike the mciburc 

It w as to b( a simple pme-wood coihn, painted 
black, and round it a garland of heather, for she had 
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loved the delicate, unpretending little plant above 
all others. 

“ What will the coffin cost ?” he went on thinking, 
and was suddenly struck with terror, for he had 
nothing to bury the dead with. He bey an to count 
and calculate, but could come to no conclusion 

“It is the hrst time that she wuits anything for 
herself,” he said, softly, and thought of the fided 
dress which she had worn horn year’s end to yearns 
end. 

He added up all that he could get together in a 
hurry from outstanding debts, but the sum was not 
sufficient by h ilf to cover the evpenses of the fu¬ 
neral. 

The thiee cart-loads of peat, too, which he could 
send into town to morrow and the day after, would 
make but little dilTerence. 

Then he took a piece of paper and began to cat 


culate the expenses • 

Acoffin.15 thilers 

The place in the church yard 10 thalers 

For the verger . 5 thalers 

Linen for the shroud . 2 thalers 


Then the expenses of the funeral, which his fa¬ 
ther undoubtedly would wish to have londucted as 
grandly as possible : 

10 bottles of port-wine 10 thalers. 

1 box of cigars . . 2 th ilers. 

2 small cask'* of beer . . 2 tli.ileis. 

Ingredients for the cake: the dour they had in 
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the house, but sugar, raisins, almonds, rose-water, 
etc, had to be purchased How much would these 
amount to > He calculated busily, but his additions 
would not agrte “Mother will know \ery well,*' 
he thought, and was just about to ask her advice 
when he saw that she was de.id. 

lie was horriliid Only now, wdien Ins imigina- 
tion had brought her back to life agnin, he under¬ 
stood thit he had lost her fl<‘ wmted to cry out, 
blit mastered himself, for he had to go on with his 
calculations 

“Forgive me, diilmg mithet,”he said, stroking 
her cold cheeks with Ins right hind “ I cannot 
yet mourn for you, I must first lay you under the 
earth ” 

• • 

7he funeral was to take place three days later. 

As Piul hid foreseen, his father could not be 
prevented fioin arringing a great fostuit) He 
had sent invitations to all hi^ fiunds in town, on 
beautiful ized paper with a black edge as wide as 
your finger. I'hcrcin lie had given expression to 
his grief in w'cll-chosen, elegant pluases, and had 
nowhere foigotten to provide his signature with an 
eliborate llouiish 

In the evening, just when the remains were being 
laid m the coffin, his two brothers arrived I'hey 
had not fjecn at home for many years, and Paul 
almost failed to recognize them. Gottfried, the 
tutor, a dignified man witli a severe expression of 
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countenance and somewhat portly appearance, had 
on his arm a young lady veiled in black—his be¬ 
trothed, who with a wondering glance took stock 
of the low% miserable rooms, and endeavored to 
show a face at once friendly and full of grief as the 
situation demanded. Max, the merchant, came 
behind them, lie looked rather dissolute, his 
smart Kniking mustache gave him an air ill-befit¬ 
ting (lie feelings of a newly-orphaned son. and his 
mourning was more evident in discomfort than in 
grief. 

Both brothers solemnly embraced their father, 
and the young lady visitor bent down and kissed 
first his hand and then his forehead. 'Fhen they 
greeted the twins, who in their black dresses were 
looking fresher and sweeter than ever. 'I'hey had 
overlooked Paul, who stood at the door and fingered 
his cap in confusion. 

At last Gottfried asked, “ Where is our brother ?*’ 

Then he stepped shyly forward and stretched out 
his hand. 

Three pairs of eyes rested on him searchingly. 

“ If I were but once outside !” he thought, and 
as soon as he could get away he went out 10 work 
in the stables. 

Gottfried followed him thither. Paul was alarmed 
when he saw him come, for he did not know what 
he should talk about to this aristocratic man. 

“ Dear brothej,” the latter said, “ I have a favoi 
to ask you. Could you not provide a brighter room 
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for my betrothed ^ She feels herself rather crowded! 
in the girls' room " 

1 will give her my attic," said Paul 
“ You would oblige me if you would do that.** 
Then he addicssed a few more questions to him 
about their mother’s illness, about the cattle, and 
about the mortgage ^^hlch lay on the estate 

“ You poor creitures," he said ">ou have evi* 
dently had many a care Hut did )ou endeavor to 
make the last days of our sainted mother as easy 
as possible ^ ’ 

Paul assured him he had done all that was in Me 
powet 

‘ I am glad of that,” his brother replied, in a 
severe lone, " it i^ould have been a sad neglect of 
your duty if you had not done so And now come, 
let us go together to visit the remains of our sainted 
mother, lliat she, looking down from heaven, may 
see us all united " 

He took Paul’s hand and diew him into the 
room m whuh his mother roUd peacefully among 
flowers and burning cvndles, and where the others 
were already assembled 

Paul icm lined stinding at the door timidly He 
would have given much to be alone with his dead 
mother for one moment, but as that was impossible 
he softly crept out and looked through the window 
from outside, as if he were one of the lookersoD 
from the village who wrere standing thtre 

A little later Max came to him and led him con* 
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fidetitially aside. I have a favor to ask you, dear 
boy/’ he said; “ my throat is quite parched with 
I the dust of the journey and with crying. Could 
you procure me a drop of beer 

Paul answered that there were two full casks, 
but that they were only to be tapped next morning 
for the funeral 

“Just give me the tap,” Max answered, “ I am 
an expert The beer in the casks will be just as 
fresh to-inonow as it is to-day ” 

And when Paul had done his bidding, he turned 
his back on him and went awMy 

At eleven o’clock the faiidles round the coffin 
were blown out—every one retired to rest. 

Paul found that there was no bed left for him, 
and climbed into the hay-loft, where he sal upright 
all night buried in thought 
At ten o’clock in the morning the first guests 
arrived, and, indeed, such guests as had neither ac¬ 
cepted the invitation nor been expected at all. 
When Paul saw them coming his first thought 
was, “Have I provided enough food and dnnk?“ 
and the more the carnages came rolling into the 
yard, and entire strangers kept stretching out their 
black-gloved hands to his family, the more a voice 
seemed to say to him, “There won’t be enough.’’ 

His father had again one of his days of grandeur. 
He sat in his portable chair as if on a throne, his 
two eldest sons Lke vassals near him, and allowed 
himself to be admired in his grief. 
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Whenever a new guest came up to him he pressed; / 
the pn)ffered right hand in both of his, as if //^ were, ', 
the one to console, bent his grief-stricken head, and"^ 
spoke broken words in a voice stifled with sobs, , 
such as: “Yes, she has gone! gone ! she's gone! ; 
There is no balm for the wounds of the heart! 
May heaven make amends to her for the grief earth .; 
has caused her!” and so forth. 

In between he called out to Paul, “My son, you 
do not provide any wine! My son, remember to 
offer our guests some refreshment.” 

Paul ran from one to the other like a waiter, anx¬ 
iously counting the bottles, which diminished rap¬ 
idly, and envying his sisters, who, in their tine black 
dresses, could quietly sit in a, corner and cry to 
their hearts’ content, while the strange sister-in-law 
consoled them. He had not thought of the mourn¬ 
ing-dresses in his calculation at all, and it was great 
good-luck that the merchant .sent them on credit, 
otherwise his sisters could not have a})peared at all. 

He himself did not look like a mourner in his 
simple gray suit, and most of the guests who did 
not know him went quietly past him, and only no¬ 
ticed his existence when he offered them wine and 
cigars. 

in the yard a number of women assembled who 
had loved his motJier on account of her quiet, sim- 
pie manners, and who now wanted to follow the 
cortege without really belonging to the mourners. ^ 

The sharp eye of his father soon discovered them. 
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“Paul, my son,*’ he cried, “go out and urge the 
ladies to enter the house of mourning.” 

Paul obeyed this order with hesitation, for he did 
not know how to word the invitation. When he 
stepped out onto the threshold his first glance fell 
on Elsbeth, who, in a rnourning-dress, stood among 
the village women and carried a wreath of white 
roses. And when she saw him her eyes filled with 
tears. 

For a moment he felt as if he would like to press 
his head against the folds of her dress and cry 
there; but others stood near her, staring at him. 
He made an awk'ward bow, and said, “My father 
begs you—would you like to see the dead 

I’hc women slowly went into the house : only 
Elsbeth lingered. 

“Won’t you come in, too?" he asked. 

“My poor dear Paul," she said,and seized his hand 

fie shut his eyes and staggered back two steps. 

“ Do come," he said, nnutering himself again, 
“look at her, she has always loved you so much.” 

“ Paul, my son, w'here are you ?*’ sounded hit 
father’s voice from the interior of the house. 

“ Paul,’’ she said, hesitating, wdth rising tears 
“ you must not despair; there are still others who— 
love you." 

“ Oh yes," he said, “ I know—but come, I musi 
pour out the wine.” 

She sighed deeply; then she timidly went in after 
him, and mixed again with the other women. 
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“ Pau’, come here beckoned his father, who to¬ 
day seemed to fancy himstlf the master again, and 
when Paul bent his head to him, he whispered in 
hist It, “I lieu the wine IS nni'ilu.d What does 
that int in ’ Will }ou sh xmc us all •*” 

“ I tlunlv thcK arc i few more bottles,’' Paul an- 
swtii d 

Make them list till the near comes, but you 
must alsix olfer a glass to the women Do you 
he ir ^ ’ 

“()h, if onlv the vicir would come soon/’ sighed 
Piul, in<l tiiid hard to hll the glasses only half 
And it list the \icir c ime J |je whole assem¬ 
bly pu ss( (1 into the loom where the deid woman 
h} m ht r i ollin 1 he place w is batluil in sun- 
shitu and duckcud li[;hls which had found their 
wiy tluough iht wiving linikn btaiulics pli}ed 
mctrily on tlu miililc while fice 

Paul lu Ipt (1 to L11 n his fatht'r s chiir to the head 
of the cothn, then he withdicw t) i quit t coiner 
behind iht mourning issi.ml)l\ wlnrc he c )uld lest 
a little, for he w is tired with niiu h running about 
Put tillV would not Itl him list ‘ Wluu is the 
)Oungest son ^ iskcd the vicir, who wanted to 
gather the wholt fimil) lound him 

* Paul, my child, whoie are >ou’’ called his fa¬ 
ther 

7 'hen he had to come forward, and took his place 
close to the head of the cofhn, near his father's 
chair. 
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A low mumur passed through the assembly, and 
some looked embarrassed, as if they would say, 
So that is a son, too ? Then we have made a mis¬ 
take there.” 

The dancing sunbeams caught the vicar^s atten¬ 
tion, and be took them as the text for his sermon. 

• The earthly sun was indeed shining brightly and 
full of joy , but that was nothing—that was utter 
darkness compared with the heavenly sunshine. 
Then he praised the dead, and pnii^ed also those 
left behind, especially the faithful husband and the 
two eldest sons as the proud pillars of the house; 
there w as also a spare morsel for Paul, the servant, 
whom his master had found faithful unto death. 

It was only a pity that he understood nothing of 
this honeyed praise. Lost in thought, he stared be¬ 
fore him. His look rested on the silk bow which 
stood out fiom his mother's cap, and which moved 
gently when the draught, caused by the vicar’s wav¬ 
ing arms, glided over it. It resembled a white but¬ 
terfly tJiat moves its wings to rise into the air. 

Then a hymn was sung and the lid placed on the 
coffin. At this moment there sounded from the 
background a heart-rending cry, “ Mother, mother I” 
Startled and astonished, every one turned round. 
It was Elsbeth Douglas who had uttered it. Now 
' $he lay fainting in the arms of her neighbor. 

, Paul understood her well. She had thought of 
Atbe moment when the lid would be laid over her 
nbwn mother’s face. And he vowed to himself he 

A 

*4 
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would then be at her side to comfort her His fa¬ 
ther also looked up, and on his features the ques¬ 
tion was clearly written • “ Is she, too, here?” 

Elsbeth was taken into the next room, and two 
women remained w-ith her until she recovered. 

But the uplifted colTin was borne staggering out 
of ♦he door till it found rest on the hearse. 

Paul seized his cap. Then Gottfried, pressing 
to his side, put something soft and black into his 
hand. 

“ At least tie this crape round your arm,” he 
whispered to him. 

“ Why ?” 

** People might think you did not want to wear 
mourning.” 

Paul started at this thought and did as he was 
told. Afteiwards he was grieved to have been thus 
shamed by his brother, and only much later it be¬ 
came clear to him which of them had worn the 
deepest mourning. 

The cemetery lay in the midst of the heath. 
Three solitary pine-trees indicated it from afar, 
and along the edge of the w'all surrounding it 
thick thorn hedges bloomed. 

Thither the sad cortege wrent; the sons followed 
immediately behind the coffin, the father, with the 
twins, behind them in a little carriage, 

Paul stared straight before him; he thought of 
the sand through which he was wading — of the 
wine—of Elsbeth—of his father's portable chair— 
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and of the heather wreath, which had been half de- 
itached from the coffin and was dragging behind. 

He resolved to take care that it should not be 
lowered into the grave w'ith the coffin. 

By the grave he felt nothing but a violent burn¬ 
ing pain in his temples, and while the vicar was giv¬ 
ing the benediction it suddenly occurred to him 
that instead of the wine he might very well have 
given beer. Then he had to look after the twins, 
who in their grief did foolish things, and wanted to 
spring into the grave after the coffin. He took 
them in his arms kissed them, and made them lay 
their heads on his shoulder. 'Fhey did so, closed 
their eyes, and breathed as if asleep. 

When tlie first handful of earth was rolling down 
on the coffin he had a feeling of disgust, as if skit¬ 
tles were being played in his head, and when the 
bare hillock began to arise, he thought, “ I'o-mor- 
row already there must be some green tuif put 
round it.” 

'i‘he crowd dispersed, his father .i^as carried back 
to his carriage, and the three sons walked home. 
Max and Gottfried spoke in low, solemn tones of 
their earliest recollections of the dead. But Paul 
was silent, and thought, “Thank God, they havo 
laid her under the sod !” 

A feverish activity was still working in his brain 
:>-he had as yet understood nothing, had not want- 
';€d to understand—but when he entered the yard 
V.E^bich, with its shingle-roofed stable, and with the 
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recent traces of the hre, lay gray and desolate 
fore him, it suddenly came upon him as with 
lightning dash, like a totally new idea, “ Mother hw 
gone \ 

He turned round, groped with his hands in thel 
air, and, as if thunder-struck, sank to the ground* 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

The summer passed away, and autumn in its 
garb of mist came creeping over the hiMth. Red 
sunbeams wandered wearily along the edge of the 
wood, and the heather lowered its purple head. 
•At this time in the Haidehaus, which till now had 
been quieter than usual, strange sounds began to 
^ be heard. Like the knocking of hammers and the 
tone of bells at the same time, they sounded far 
Over the heath in strict rhythm, at limes louder, at 
times softer, but always with a harmonious echo, 
, which slowly died away into the air. 

^ The villagers stopped, wondering, on the road. 
^'One of them asked, “What is going on at Meyer¬ 
hof er*s V' 

And another said, “It almost sounds as if he had 
built himself a forge.” 

' “He will never forge luck,”said a third, and they 
jM^parated, laughing. 

. The father, who as usual had sat in his corner 
^wning and grumbling, started up at the first 
|l^und, and called the twins to account for it. Rut 
mfiy knew nothing either, but that quite early that 
ibjr a workman had come from the town with files, 
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hammers, and a solder-box and had had a long 
(unftrcnce wilh Paul, who held in his hind aO 
sorts of plans and dcsi^^ns Ihej qmckl) ran to 
look, and this was wh it tlu v found 

Ik hind the shtd stood ‘ black Susy," surrounded 
with a woo<lcn siiHoldin^ like a lady 111 hei ermo 
line, ind on the sc dfoldin^; Paul and the foreman 
climbed husiK about, hirnmcnng, examining and 
screwing in rivets 

1 ull of vvondtr, the twins lot kid it t irh other, 
for thc> guessed Ih it something grind was in prep- 
arition but the) did not deem it necessary to 
briiij^ these tidings to then father * >r tin \ remtm- 
bcied that two little letters the) had wiitten had 
to be nuirk*) and secretly tikcn to tlu post b> the 
serv int giil 

Paul Ik wever stood hi,,h up on ‘ I lack Susy's'* 
round buk leining a^iinst the slender chimney, 
and locjkcd lonj^inglv tow irds the moor, like Co¬ 
lumbus iboul to discover 1 new vvoild 

I he first steps on the h 17 irdous toad were taken. 
In the long, sleepless ni^ hts which followed his 
mother's death when gritf held his soul m iron 
claws, he had ^kd from the inelanchol) image of 
the deceased to his books I ike i mole he bur¬ 
rowed his w ly through the d irk theonc s, and when 
his head biiz 7 ed and his bod) became exhausted 
from the exciting brain work, he would cry out to 
himself, “ Her last hope shall not be disappomt*^ 
ed ’’’ Then he stretched his limbs, and a new im- 
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puls6 of energy flashed into his brain, and on and 
on he went, working restlessly till the iron riddle 
solved itself harmoniously, till each lever was trans¬ 
formed into a muscle, ejich tube into an artery, con¬ 
trived on the wisest plans, like a human body by 
the spirit of the eternal Creator 

Weeks and months passed. Meantime his mind 
was so completely absorbed by this thirst for knowl¬ 
edge, this desire to create, that all that which had 
previously harassed him vanished like a distant 
shadow. Jlis mother’s ima^o becime moic and 
more peaceful, and seemed to smile upon him. The 
harvest became multiplied in the barn as if carried 
thither by invisible hands, and on the day when the 
last bundle of oats was unloaded before the stick 
he clapped his hand to liis forehead and exclaimed, 
“ It seems to me only yesterday since T saw the 
first ear!” 

The more his knowledge increased and ripened, 
so much the more the anxiety to succeed arose in 
his soul. AV’hen he wrote to the blacksmith, his 
heart beat like that of a student before his exam¬ 
ination. lie shunned bringing 'liis deeds to the 
light as though to mention them w'ere a crime, for 
he feared being laughed at. But the constant ham¬ 
mering proclaimed the news to the world. 

The new foreman had to sit at their owm table, 
'and the father marked his disapprobation of him 
; by refusing to gree^ his entrance, and muttering a 
great deal into his plate about fools and parasites. 
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But nobody heeded him, and the work quietljr 
proceeded According to PaulS directioni>, the 
chine was taken to pieces and sounded m every 
one of Its minutest parts The faults which a pro* 
fessional engineer w'ould have discovered at the 
first glance, these two men had to seiich out ant) 
exphin to each other with the greatest tiouble. A 
dispute b( tween them would often list tor hours, 
like* mec tings of the senate. 

Once the foremin asked, impatiently, Why the 
devil do )ou not send the thing to a w'orkshop to 
be p IIred 

Paul stiricd 'I’h.it, indeed, was an idea* ft 
SCI niecl to him quite a new one to day, and yet 
It liad oltcn (lune into ln>. mind bLfoie But he 
had nov i liktd to yn Id to it, for it setmtd to him 
too diiin^ and absurd and, be‘«ides, he wis too 
much afiaid they might return “Susy” as “past 
mending" He was like that peasmt woman who 
preferred docloiing her husband to deith herself 
to being told by the doctor “he cannot be sived.” 

When It had grown dirk, and the workmen and 
servants had ceastd working, he used to poke 
about the work-ioom aimlessly for another hour of 
so, smijily because he c'oiild not teir himself away 
from “ Susy ” He would h ive liked best to stand 
near her as watchman until the morning He liked 
to carry with him under his arm snine of h^s plans 
or a book '[’his, also, was aimless, for it was dark 
—he only wanted to have cver)1.hing nicely in of* 
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All this happened in great secrecy; for no 
had a firmer conviction that Paul was a fool 
^Ihan Paul himself. 

^ ^k. 

One evening, when he was searching m the dark 
*i<)r one of his books to take theie with him, he put 
liis hand upon something long and round, carefully 
irrapped up lu tissuc-piper in the farthest corner 
of a drawer 

He could feel in the darkness how he blushed 
It was Llsbeth’s tlute How was it possible that 
he had so seld(jni bestowed a thought upon it or 
ttpon the gi\tr^ I he fair form that he had seen 
’^for the last time on the darkest diy of his life 
had gradmll) faded fiom his mind as his existence 
passed into the shadowy realm of sorrow, and now 
at;, last, flora sheer trouble and caie, she had be- 
‘ come to him like a shadow herself 


PS 

For the lust moment he could scared) recall 
features It was only little by little that her 
^ image prt sented itself to his ra iid 

He took the flute instead of the books under 


his arm, crept away to the shed, and s it down on 
^ the boiler He hngeied the keys with curiosity, 
he also put the mouth piece to his lip^, but did not 
dare to produce a sound, for be did not want to 
.^liisturb any one's sleep 


“It would be nice,” he said to himself, ‘‘if I 
ppOuld play all sorts of sweet melodies and think of 
^l^sbeth all the while, I could then once more 
^gciur out my heart to her, and feel that 1, too, was 
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bomethin/y in the world But, then, am I in the 
world for myself alone he asked himself, ab* 
bently lading hold of one of the crooked handles. 
“As this cr^ioked handle turns and turns without 
knowing wh), .ind m itself is nothing but a piece 
of dead iron, so 1, too, must turn and turn, and not 
ask ‘ \\ hy ' I here are said to be people in the 
World who have the right to live for themselves, 
and to mould the world according to their own 
Wishes But they are dilTerently constituted from 
me, they are handsome and proud and darings 
and the sun always shines upon them. They may 
even allow themselves the privilege of possessing a 
heart and acting according to its dictates. But I! 
Oh, good Ood He paused, and sadl) content 
plated the flute, the keys of winch dimly shone in 
the dusk 

“ If I were such a one,'’ he continued, after a 
while, “ I should have become a celebrated musi¬ 
cian. 1 know very well there are many melodies 
m my brnn which no one else has ever whistled; 
and when I had attained my end 1 should have 
married Klsbeth and fatlier would have been rich, 
and mother happy but now mother is dead—father 
IS 1 pool cripple -Hsbeth will take another—and I 
stand here looking at the flute and can’t play on it” 

He Liughed out loud, and then slid to the fronti 
so that he could reach the chimne) He stroked 
It and said, '' But 1 will learn to pld) /Ass flute that 
It’ll be a pleasure to hear.” 
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As he sat there he fancied he heard subdued 
tittering^ and whispering in the garden. He lis¬ 
tened ; there was no doubt of it. A pair of lovers 
were cooing, or, perhaps, more than one pair, for 
divers voices were intermingled, like the twittering 
of a number of sparrows. 

“The maids keep .sweethearts, it seems to me,” 
he said ; “ 1*11 show them the way out.” 

He fetched a whip, which was hanging on the 
stable door, and climbed over the farthest part of 
the garden fence to w'aylay the intruders. 

Then suddenly he stopped short as if turned to 
stone, his eyes starting out of his head, and the 
whip trembling in his hand. He had distinguished 
his sisters’ voice.s. 

He leaned against the trunk of a tree and listened. 

“ Does he leave you in peace now ?” one of the 
lovers asked, in a whisper. 

“ He has too much to do with his machine just 
now,” Greta's voice replied ; * even his unpalatable 
sermons he spares us.*' 

“ You hav'e never heeded them, anyhow'!” 

Greta giggled. “In spite of all his dignity he 
is only a stupid boy, and he understands nothing 
about love; as long as I can remember he has 
hung about Elsbeth Douglas; but do you suppose 
he has ever once dared raise his eyes to her ? She, 
of course, would not dream of taking such a Ian- 
: guishing idiot '^here is her cousin Leo — he is 
quite another fellow.” 
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His heart threatened to stop beating, but he went 
on listening 

“I c in t undirstand \ihy jou ob« j hnn it all,** 
Slid the voK e of lu r lover “ we hi\e iln v-, ^,lVCH 
him i thi ishing hrsf ind thtn Itt him go ind in 
return lu would beg our pirdon One his only to 
oppos( him firrnh he is such a cow ird 

“Jusl wilt i bit )oi rf)gue' thought Piul, who 
now kmw wliom ht Ind before him 

lUit (inti inswtrtd ( igtrly * Oh, he* he has 
not distivid tbit fi un us lit loves us so much 
th it w« re illy ought to bt ishimed lo (heeivehim 
wh ikwr lie sii'. th it wt v int h ^ises us and I 
< oiikl swi ir tint it is nothin^ but love that mikes 
him s) s id So ont miisin t niiiid now uid then 
t living 1 sLimui into the b it gun t spcoi ilb if one 
pi)s no itiintion lo it ittirwirds' 

* Its i g kkI thing 1 know tint’ th()u,,ht Paul, 
iml < r< jit round ii i liilf nrclt till lu i ime to the 
arbor wluri the othei eoupk wt rt s Iting 

lime It I'js \ir\ much quuter onU from time 
to time i kiss or i giggle soiinckd from the dark¬ 
ness imoiig the irtts 1 hen he he ird Kile*s 
voile 

** Vnd whv did )0u dinee so mueh with Matilda 
last Mind i) ^ 

* 1 Int is a hoi rid cilumn)/’answered the other 
biother “ \\ hit gossip told }ou tint ^ * 

* Ihc \it ir b diugbter Hedwig told me ’ 

1 like that' She ib jealous of you. that's the 
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irhole story How she looked at me last Sunday! 
I thought m) hair would bt singed ” 

“ Oh, tilt fdlbt girl 

“Well, don t grieve about that You are all 
false ' M) sweet little lark, m) sunshine, my little 
madcap, lay your head on my knee, I want to ruffle 
your h iir ’ 

“ bo' ' 

“No you arc King on mv witch chain That’s 
right ' Sing me 'sointthing 
“What shall 1 Miig about ^ 

“ About love * 

** hirst 0 irn it, you rogut ’ 

Ihcn all w is quid for a while Piesentl) Katie 
began to warble, softU 

Ill ni,^lil>n| vie u the liUc Imsh 
Sant; s fl h ujs iww, 

I heard \ ^ rv‘.h i gt ntle pu-^h, 

Ml iMndow I vnr gave wav • 

“ 1 ran l s<t thr cause in histt, 

At nighl s boft witdung hour, 

And th< rc I found i Jvl Itr placed— 

A nun stood hi lu) In wer 
la la li 

“Go on singing 

“ Oh no, It really is not proper.’* 

“ W^hy, then, did you begin it 
She giggled and was silent 
Sing me something else *’ 
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** Before I .sing give me a kiss I” A short stnig> 
gle; then his voice : 

“ What ? first you want one, and then you strug* 
gle, you cal!" 

Here I am.” 

“ Leave go! d-n it, you scratch !” 

If you lake another girl 1 will scratch out your 
eyes!” 

“ Anything else ?" 

‘*No ; 1 will lie down under a juniper-bush and 
starve myself to death, ^'ou must come to my 
funeral. Oh, that will be beautiful! Now just pay 
atlention; 1 know a beautiful versr: 

' ‘ What mv fi)r vou is, Ii.tvi- vtm known? 

There is on the heath a j;ra\e all alone ; 

In it a dead poet is .sleeping, 

To whom his love lias l)ronght rnueh werping; 

He sleeps and sleeps in his sondire grave, 

But .sleeps not auny the grief Jove gave. 

At midnight go to the grave on the heath, 

And wait till he again shall i>reathc; 

He knows the .singing and kissing well. 

And lie \ an lei!—’ 

“ Isn’t that pretty ?” 

“ Very pretty! W'ho taught you that, Kitty ?** 

I once found it in a book of songs which be¬ 
longed to mother. I almost think she made it 
herself.” 

During this conversation Paul had stood there 
stupefied with horror ; but when he heard his 
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mother's name his anger overpowered him, and he 
cracked his whip over the heads of the couple, so 
that the withered leaves of the arbor flew rustling 
about. 

With a loud cry they all sprang up. No sooner 
bad the brothers recognized him than they at¬ 
tempted to make off; but the girls clung to them 
whimpering. They sought protection against their 
owm brother. 

“ Come here !" he called out to them. l*hen they 
left their lovers and Hew to one another for mutual 
protection. 

The two Erdmanns receded farther still. 

** You stay here I" he cried. 

“ What do you want with us .said the elder one, 
who was the first to recover Ins impudence. 

“ You shall answer to me feu your c<jndiict.” 

“ You know where we are to be found,” said the 
younger one, and pulled his brother by the coat¬ 
tail a.s a hint to escape with him. 13ut at this mo¬ 
ment Paul seized him by the throat. 

Leave go!” he screamed. 

** You come into the house with me.” 

” Oh no; rather not/’ said the elder one. 

“1 don’t knovT at all what you w^ant with us,” 
said the younger one, who, under the iron grasp 
of Paul’s fist, was not a little frightened. “We 
love your sisters; we have nothing to do with 
you.” 

** And if you love them, don’t you know where 
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the door is, through which you might have come to 
woo iliem ? Robbers that you are!*' 

At this moment Ulrich had tom his brother from ■ 

i t 

Paul’s grasp; an<I before he could collect his senses i. 
they both flew in hot haste through the garden, „ 
leaped the fence, and disappeared in the darkness ‘ 
of the heath. 

C'ompletely stunned, he turned round and saw 
his sisters cjourhing behind the trunk of a tree. 

“ (’oine !” he said, pointing towards the house, 
and, sobbing, they followed him. 

Wlicn they wanted to slip away to their own 
room, he said, opening riic door oi the parlor, “ In 
here.” 'rrembling, th(‘y cnniched down in a cor-, 
ner, h»r they did not know what punishment he 
would inllict up«>n them. 

He lit the candle himself, took up the family 
album anil took out a jncture. 

“Now come to your room.’' Like two returning 
penitents they ciept slowly behind him. 

“Who is that?” he asked, in his severest voice, 
pointing to the picture. It was a portrait of their 
molhei, taken in early youth, .dmost effaced by the 
lapse of time. fJut thi‘y lecognized it very well, 
and, wTinging their hands, fell on their knees bd* 
fore the bed and sobbed pitifully on the pillow. 

And then they confc'ised everything to him. It 
was worse than he had ever imagined. 

A dreadful silence ensued. Paul stepped to the*, 
window and looked out into the night 
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“Thank God you are dead, mother!*’ he said, 
folding his hands. 

Then they wept aloud, crept up to him on their 
knees, and wanted to kiss his hands. He stroked 
their hair. He loved them far too well. 

“Children, children !'' he .said, sinking <lown in a 
chair, almost as helple.ss as they were. 

“ Scold us, Paul,” sobbed Kale. 

“ No, rather beat us,” urged Greta; “ wc have de¬ 
served it.” 

He pa.ssed his hand across his brow. It all still 
seemed to him like a bad dream. 

“How could tins have Iiappened ?”he murmured. 
“ Have 1 WMtched over )oii so l^adly ?” 

“'rhi‘y said they wanted to—marry us!” Kate 
gasped out. 

“When the year of mourning was over, the W'ed- 
ding WMs to be.” addetl (ireta. 

“And if they said that, they shall keep llieir 
word,” he said, emkMv<»rin^ to console himselt. 
“ Do not kneel to me, cliildien, kneel down before 
God-' you need it. 'Phis portrait henceforth shall 
stand on your little table every night. Will you 
then .still have courage to pursue tlie path of shame? 
Good-night * 

They ruslied after him and entreated him to stay 
with them, “ they were .so frightened 1” but he dis¬ 
engaged himself gently from them and went up to 
his garret, where he sat and brooded in the dark. 
He was so deeply ashamed that he thought he 
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should never more be able to bear the light of 
day. 

The next morning he sent for the foreman and 
paid him ofT. 

'I’he good man looked up into his face quite 
aghast. ‘‘ I5ut now, Mr. Meyerhofer, when all is 
going on so wellhe saifl. 

“ Ves, gi>ing on so v%ell," he murmured, thought¬ 
fully. “Shame added to misfortune!—the man is 
right •• 

“Something h.is upset me,” he then said, “which 
has given me a disgii.sl for work. Let ns leave it 
for the moment, and wljcn the time comes 1 will 
send lor you again.’* 

ll'.s father bitterly eom[)lained over the disturb¬ 
ance in tlie night. “ What were you storming about 
in the garden he asked. “ 1 heard your voice!” 

“'rhievcs weie after the apples,” replied Paul. 

Phe twins had red, swcdUui eyes, and did not dare 
to raise them from the ground. 

“ So that’s how fallen girls look,” thought Paul, 
and promised to be as strict with them as a jailer. 
But w'hen he spoke harshly to them for the first 
time, and they looked up at him with a pained, 
humble glance, like two penitent Magdalenes, he* 
was so much overcome by pity that he folded 
them weeping in his arms, and said, “ Compose 
yourselv'es, children , all will yet be well.” 

He was under the firm conviction that the two 
Erdmanns would not let the day pa.ss without com- 
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ing to the Haidehof. Their consciences will bring 
them,” he said to himself. He felt so sure of it 
that after dinner he strongly urged his father, who 
in his laziness had become very slovenly, to put 
on his new coat, as visitors of importance were ex¬ 
pected. His father yielded, grumbling, and was 
doubly angry afterwards when he found that the 
immense exertion had been quite useless. 

“They will come to-morr(»w,“ said Paul to him 
self when he went to bed; “ thev have, not had the 
courage to-day.” 

But the next day pas.sed, too, without anybod] 
appearing, and so the whole w'eek went by 

Paul ran about the house ns if dis(ractt‘d. Kv 
ery ten minutes he was to be seen .standing at ll)^ 
gate and looking out over the heath, so that the 
servants nudged one another and began to whisper 
all sorts of nonsense. 

“It is a pity,” he said to himself, “that 1 am 
still so innocent, and have not the least experience 
in love matters, otherwise I should know what 1 
ought to do.” 

An agonizing fear began to master him, and he 
tossed about in his bed unable to sleep. 

“I must make matters easy for them,” he thought 
one morning, and ordered the basket carriage, which 
a short time ago he had bought at an auction, to be 
got ready, and drove to Lotkeim, the Erdmanns'es¬ 
tate, which they kept up together since tlicir pa' 
rents' death. 
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His heart felt a panj? of shame and wrath as now, 
like one soliciting a favor, he entered the estate of 
those who had alread} injured him so much through 
his lift, f jttle W.IS wanting to m ike him turn round 
again at tlu gait, but his hinds clasped the reins 
more firmly, anti his lips murmured, “ It is no ques¬ 
tion of what vou fecL” 

He drove a( loss the gra-^s-grown yard, on which 
high tliorn IuisIks v\tre blooming, and whuh was 
ll.inked b} big, though iiiiu h neglected, f inn build¬ 
ings, and stopped bi’forc the house, the shutters of 
winch WLie punttd in black and white curies, 
piobably because they weie some tum*s used foi 
targt ts 

“It i> no honor to inarrv 000^ sisters here , but 
tin \ (.in ijM longer 1 1\ clum to nuu li honor,” he 
thought, tvmg hi-, liorsc to the intraiue 1 iil for no 
hum in soul w is to be seen who could hive taken 
the ](ins oiih fioni a distant ^hed < iiine the ineas- 
uied sound oi thi tiaii'i 

\l the neiinent ih it hi‘ cntciecl the hall he fan- 
cud he ht rd .1 confusion of vou is and then the 
opening ind shutting ol the back cloor^ I hen, 
suddenU, ill w is still 

lie (iitctcd tile pulor, in which the lemuns of 
then brt ikl 1st w is standing, and which w is still 
tilled with (igii smoko lor some time he stood 
there w.nting I hen a scraggv woman slipped 
thr<»ugh the' door ot the next room with an embar¬ 
rassed grin 
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My masters are not at home/* she said, without 
waiting for his question; “ they drove away early 
this morning and will not be back for some time.** 

“ It does not matter; I will wait.” 

I'he old woman began to chatter and explain that 
it would be quite useless to wait; she never knew 
beforehand when they would come back; often they 
stayed away all night, and au on. Meanwhile he 
fancied he heard a dog-cart rattling out of the yard 
in the greatest haste. He jumped up, alarmed, for 
he thought that his horse had broken loose, but he 
saw it quietly standing in its place; then a suspi¬ 
cion arose within him a suspicion which a minute 
before he would have ihiiist back indignantly. 

The old house-kcoper <lid not dare to turn him 
out; and, unmolested, but also without food or 
drink, he sat there waiting till the evening. When it 
was dark he set out on his way home, discouraged 
and humiliated. 

Next morning lie returned, this lime also in vain. 
The third day he found the gate lirmly bolted. A 
brand-new padlock was hanging on the hasp. It 
seemed to have been purchased especially for 
him. 

Then he could no longer doubt that the brothers 
avoided him on purpose. “ They are ashamed to 
to look me in the face,” he said to himself; 1 will 

write to them.” 

But when he ♦ook up his pen to compel himself 
to write friendly words of reconciliation, such dis- 
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gust at his own undignified deed overcame him 
that he crushed it to pieces on the table, and paced 
about the room, moaning aloud. 

** I must first go and collect my strength,” he said, 
and crept noiselessly lo the girls’ room. They sat 
at the window, spoke not a word, and stared with 
white faces into the distance ; then one let her head 
sink against the other’s shoulder, and said, gently 
and sadly, 

“ 'I’hey will not come any more.” 

“ 'I'hey are afraid of him,” sighed the sister. 

And then they relapsed again intf) silence. 

“ Ah !” he said, breathing heavily, while he crept 
hack to his room, ” 1 kne*w’ that would help me.’’ 

Then he took a clean sheet of paper and wrote 
a beautiful letter, in which he expounded to the 
brothers that he was no longer <angry with them— 
that he w'ould forgive them everything if they would 
re.store the lost honor to his sisters. 

'ro-inorrow they will be here." ho said, with a 
sigh of relief, wlien he drop[)ed the letter into the 
box. F dr the rest of the day he wandered about 
on the heath, for he did not dare to look any one 
in the face, so much wa.s he ashamed of himself. 

Hut the Erdmanns did not come. 

• ■ • • • • 

It was on Christmas Eve, shortly before twilight. 
The heath l.iy deep in snow, and from the leaden 
sky fresh masses of flakes were descending. Then 
Paul saw that his sisters secretly took their hats 
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and cloaks, and tried to make their escape by the 
back door. 

He hastened after them. “ Where do you want 
to go ?” 

Then they began to cry, and Kale said, “ Please, 
please do not ask us.” But he felt a dreadful anx¬ 
iety arise within him, and, grasping their arms, he 
said, “ I shall follow you if you won't conft^ss." 

Then Kate gasped out, .sobbing, “ We are going 
to mother’s gr.ive.” 

Horror overcame him that they should go to that 
holy place, but he took care not to let them sec it. 

No, children," he said, stroking their cheeks, 
“1 can’t allow that; it would excite you too much; 
the snow is so deep, too, on the heath, and it will 
soon be dark." 

But some one must go there." said Kate, tim¬ 
idly, it is Christmas Kve tr^-day.” 

•* You are right, sifter," he replied, ‘‘ I will go my¬ 
self. You stay wdth father and light a few candles 
for him. Please God, I shall bring you home some 
comfort.” 

They let themselves be persuaded, and went back 
into tlie house. 

But he put on a w’arm coat, took his cap, and 
walked out into the dusk. 

“ You must lock the gates to-night,” he said, be¬ 
fore he left the yard, for he had a dull presentiment 
that he would oi ly come home late at night, were 
it only for the sake of roaming about in the snow. 
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The white heath lay silent. Deep under the 
snow lay the withered flowers, and where a juniper- 
hush hid stood before there was now a little white 
heap that looked like a mole hill Kven the stems 
of the pollaid willows were white, but only on the 
side jij^Ainst whuh iht* v\ind had blown 

Painfully he walked on \( ross th#‘ snow-covered 
heath, at every step sinking in over Ins ankles, 
hrom timr to lime a crow Hew through the air with 
heavy wiivn, lighting with dittuulty against the 
snow slo! in 

riitie vvis no path or roid ti be seen . The 
three long lir trees whicli in tiu listance stood 
out igiinst the sky lik< black phantoms, were 
thf Old} sign b) which he could direct his foot¬ 
steps 

I iu ^’oldi‘n stu ik, which for a few monn nts had 
Harncd upon the hoiuon vinished lower and low¬ 
er tin shadows were linking \nd when Paul had 
reached the will ol the cumtci), which toweied 
above ln*n bke a ghostU rimpiit it had become 
quite (iarV but the fieshlv f ilh n snow gue an un¬ 
certain hglit, so that he hoped to lincl his mother’s 
grave soon 

I he gate w is snowed up —the snow had been 
heaptd up by the wind, nowhere was an entrance 
to be discovered 

So he groped his wa'^ with ditficulty along the 
hedge, from which, lure ind there, a black twig 
stretched forth its shiip thorns out of the white 
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covering, till his arms sank deeper into the snow 
without meeting any resistance. 

From there he forced his way to the inner ceme¬ 
tery. 

The firs greeted him with a hollow moan, and a 
raven which had been sitting in the snow flew^ up 
noiselessly and circled round their tops restlessly, 
like a poor soul that cannot find peace. 

When he saw the snow-covered plain in its pale 
uniformity lying before his eyes a terror overcame 
him. for he saw no sign by which tc) distinguish his 
mother’s grave. There was no cross on the mound, 
for he had not had money to buy one, but tlie mound 
itself lay dead under the levelling expanse of snow. 

A torturing anxiety seized him; lie felt as if he 
had now lost the very last thing that he possessed 
in life. 

And with a trembling hand he I)egan to grope 
about in the snow, from one mound to the other— 
a long row, from among wnich, here and there, a 
wreath or a little cypress-tree stood out in the 
dusk. 

“ Here rests this one, here that one.” He knew 
almost every grave and who reposed beneath it. 

And at last his groping hand hurt itself against a 
piece of glass that stuck out from underneath. . . . 
vHe stopped and felt carefully all round. . . . The 
fragment must be the one which Greta had carried 
out in early spring to plant asters in ; a piece of a 
gteen bottle with sharp-pointed edges—^yes, here it 
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was. The faded stalks were still in it. And near 
it the wreath, the heather wreath, which appeared 
to be frozen stiiT, like a stone rin|i^; he had put it 
there himself the last time he had been here. 

When he saw the little heap of snow, which hid 
all that was dearest to him, lyin;; so white and still, 
he fell on liis knees, and buried his face in the 
cool, soft dakes 

“ ft is all my fault, mother,” he lamented; “I 
have not witelied over them, I have let them run 
wild. Ho not jiid^c them, mother, tlu*y knew not 
what they did ! . . . Hut I implore you, mother, 
show me how to act! Send rnt- only one word 
fiom beyond tin* j;ravc. . . . See, 1 kneel here 
and tlo not know what to do.” 

\ud then he suddeTily felt as if he had no right 
to lie in that [)lace; he felt as if the shame which 
his sistef^' had brought upon themselves was rest¬ 
ing on him, too. He called hirnNelf a coward, self¬ 
ish and lazy, bi^cause he had rem.ained inactive for 
such a king time without daring the worst. 

“ I will do it, mother, this very night.” he cried, 
springing up. “ riiere shall he no (luestion of 
myself, I will relinquish the last remnant of pride, 
if only my sisters can be saved.” He vowed it 
willi uplifted arms, and hurried out onto the heath. 

For wellnigh three hours he struggled along the 
snowed-up roads. It might have been eight o'clock 
when he stopped, tired and breathless, before the 
gates of Lotkeim. 
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Today they shall not escape me,” he said, and 
as he found the gate locked again, he lay down and 
crept through underneath the fence, as he had seen 
dogs do. 

The windows of the manor-house were brightly 
lighted up, but as the curtains had been let down, 
nothing could be seen of the room inside: only 
snatches of song and laughter floated out into the 
open air. The house door .stood open. He .stopped, 
for a moment in the dark hall t»^ stifle the beating 
of his heart; then he knocked. 

Ulrich’s voice called out, Come in !” 

There lav the two brothers, stretched out on a 
long sof;i, the feet of the one near the head of the 
other, a pictui'e of perfect j)eace of mind and se¬ 
renity of sovil Each of them balanced a big glass 
of grog on the palm of his hand, and before them 
on the table stood a steaming punch-bowl. 

They were so startled at the sight of him that 
they forgot to get up. 'fhey were petrified, and re¬ 
mained lying as they were and staring at him. 

‘‘ 1 sav I” cried Ulrich, who was the first to re- 
cover his .speech, and Fritz let his glass fall jing¬ 
ling to the ground. 

Then the one stooped down and gathered up the 
fragments of glass with great zeal. 

“ You can well imagine why I come,” said Paul, 
slowly stepping to the table in his snow-sprinkled 
garments. 

“ No!” said Ulrich, who slowly raised himself. 
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No idea,” chimed in Frita, who wisely retired 
behind his brother’s back. 

“ You received my letter, though asked Paul. 

“ VVe know of no letter,” answered the elder one> 
staring impudently in his fice 

“It probably has been lost in the post,” the 
younger uldcd, hastily 

“Only recollect It was the i6th of November,” 
^said Paul 

I hen tin y remembered vaguely that a letter had 
been delivered to them 

* lUit we could not make it out and threw it into 
the lire, Slid I Inch 

‘ Dont iis< tilt SL evasions,’ I’aul answered, 
“you know (|uite well whit is < xpected ot you ” 

I h( \ shrugged then shoulders, ind looked at 
en li other as if he were spe iking Spinish to 

t i 111 

I hive not tome lo pliy comctly with you,” 
Paul loiiiiniKd “\fuihivt tikin iw ly my sisters’ 
honor iiid \ )U must rt store it to th m 
1^111 h ->ti itthcd his h( id and siitl 
“ Mv dear Mycihokr tint is i bid business and 
can’t be so quickly settled just sit down and 
drink i ,^1 is^ of punch witli us then we shall much 
sooner ionic lo in understanding” 

“ \ t s much stioiu r and more c omfortablyadded 
hut/, gt tting up to fetch two fri sh glasses 
“'I hink you,’ said Paul, “ 1 am nut thirsty ” 
I’he vague feeling was tormenting him that the 
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brothers were laughing at him even now, as they 
had done all his life Iron fetters seemed to bind 
his limbs , he now felt himself quite povierless and 
disabled 

“Well, if you come to us like that/' T^lrich re^ 
torttd, apparently hurl, “then we will not speak to 
you It ill 1 have no mind tn liave mv ( hristmas 
Lve spoiled' 

“And to let tht punch get cold Fnt/ added 

Piul gi/ed lixedh from one t<» the other 

How w IS It possible that those who had so cov 
ered lh<mstKts with shime could stand before 
him so pioud ind impudt nt while he, who only 
caim to ask loi his rights, liembkd and shook like 
a ciiniiii il' 

“And if \ou go home without in\ consolation'" 
tin d an anxious voi< t within him “Do not make 
them angry remembtr what jou hivi vow<d to 
youi mother' 1 ht re must ht no question of 

youiSLif ’ 

“Well, will )ou drink or won’t }ou X^lnch 
called out, angril\ 

“ I hire must be no question of j ourself," cried 
the %oiee again I hen he bowed hi-^ head, and 
said, in 1 husky voici, 

“Well, then, please ” 

The two brothers glanced at each other and 
smiled, and hritz, raising his gla^s, said, 

“Merry Christ nas 

“A merry Christmas," he stammered, and swal 
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lowed the hot beverage, ilmost choking, for he was 
overcome with dibgust 

Now he sat in good fellowship at the same table 
with the tw'o brothers, he who ought to have been 
there as an avenger 

** Wtll, now to ( nd this afifiir, dear Me}erhofer,^’ 
Ulrn h btgin “What is done cannot be undone. 

O 

W'e will not stop to inquire whether we ran most 
after \our sj->iCIS, 01 }oursisUrs ifter us anyhow, 
It IS just as nuK h their fault as ours \\ e Unt them 
with all our hearts, they are the prettiest girls m 
till n* i;.ljl)oiho(»d, and wt ire truU sorrj when we 
think thit we ha\c injuied their itputUion but 
that wi should marry them now you can t possibly 
CAJK «.t of us ’ 

P ml ( ast a hesit iting glanc c at him, and begin, 
deji ft.dl>, “ 1 h It IS the leist that ht did not 
get any tiiither, ht felt as if the blood was freezing 
111 his \eins 

*‘l)ont lx tiditulous, ’ Slid lutz, and I liicli 
conlimit d 

“I oolv luK*, v( would lx wiMing to do it Ixtaiise 
we think i lot of them ilthough they hi\c lowered 
ihemsiKts st) nnicli ’ a spasm of tury dirtid 
through I’liils brain, but he < ontrolled himvelf, 
“we would fulfil your wish diiei tl\, but first tell us 
wh.it (lowi\ will you gne them ? 

“ I hive nothing, ’ summered Paul 

“ Thtie It is, inswercd I iitz 

“And we want money, a great deal of mon- 
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ey,” Ulrich continued. “ I am the eldest, and if 
I take the c.state for myself alone 1 must pay 
Frit/ so much to enable him to purchase for 
himself.’* 

“I will work,’' Paul gasped out, and looked at 
the biothers in humble entreat) 

“You have worked alreads tor ten \ears and 

^ * 

haae not saved ainthing ” 

“The fjre cain^- and prevented me,” stammered 
Paul, a^ if he were asking p.irdon for the misfort- 
one that liad happened to him. 

“And ne\t yen something else will come .and 
prevent }ou No, d< ai friend, we cannot depend 
upon that ’ 

The fear that he would ha\e to return to his siv 
tors without bringing any t(insolation sank deeper 
and deeper into his heart Ife w'ls so overptiw- 
cred that it loosed his tongue, and he tried out, 
••put for God’s sake, listen to k i>on I can’t do 
more than work . I wdl work like a slave . . 
Will work day and night I will pineh, save, and 
starve cv^en, and all I cirn shall be )oui-» Just 
see, ... I have splendid prospects. The k^co- 
mobile will soon be repaired . , and the moor is 

ver) lucrative ... it is fifteen feet deep . . . )oucan 
measure it. . . . The cart-load of peat fetches ten 
marks. . . and the dow'ry shall be paid to the last 
farthing in ye.irly instalments.” 

He gazed at th mu with expcftanl eyes, for he 
felt sure they would sci/e thl^ ofirr directly; 
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and when they continued silent, he passed hts 
hand despainiif^ly over his foiclu id, fiom which 
the cold perspiration was streaming, and mur¬ 
mured, 

\\M1 \vh It moit, c in 1 do^ Yes I utU do 
more I will isk Ill) fithii to ^ive up the farm to 
me, lud will ni ikt it over to v »ii, so th it when 
my f ith< r cIks om ol \ m well be mister tlure 
I will g) iw IV ind tike n >11 nj; hut the clothes t 
stand iij) in Is luit Ih it < in u^li for vuu ^ ’ 
hut still lilt) ut le ■»ilt nt 

Ihtn he felt is if tr\tliin^ t » win h his belief 
had hillx ilo I Iiiii^ w is slipj ty ij in him is if the 
giound wtie pviiip; »* i) u ul r nis fttt is if he 
himsi If Will flroppj d nt i spue lie cUsped his 
hinds Ins ittth cliiMiud iiid In siutd it them 
liki i m in bi lift of ri is ni Is it ]) S'.]!)!*, then, 
you lie not willing^ leillv notwdiin^^ ( in t you 
undtistind u ill lint 11 is your duty to mike 
initnds wh( ri you h ue inncd^ I> >1 s not your 
sense of li lor till jou tint vou m iv nt»t rob others 
of their h uior ^ Dots your eonscunce let vou 
sleep ^' 

“Stop <ntd I hull whobt^m to feel decided¬ 
ly unct infoit ibit 

\o I will m t slop 1 cinnot go home like this 
reillv I c innot Hue v>u no idu then, of 
the mischief vou hivi done of the misery that 
reigns in m\ home ind he shuddi red at the re- 
mcmbrinet of what he had left there. “If you 
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knew that you would not be so hard,.. . See, Fritz 
and Ulrich ... 1 have known you both such a 
long time. . . . VVe have sat together in school.. . 
and together... we have knelt before the altar . . . 
you always had an ill-will towards me; I have had 
to bear much from you. . . . Hut I will forget every¬ 
thing if only you will make amends for this one 
thing. V ou are light-minded, but you are not bad 
.., you cannot be bad ... you. too, have had a mother 
... 1 have seen her . . . she was standing at our 
confirmation by the third pillar on the left, and cry¬ 
ing just as my mother cried, and my mother—oh, 
fie!’^ He inicrrupted himself, for ho felt over¬ 
whelmed w'itli shame at having mentioned the 
name of his saint before these scoundiels; but the 
fear of having to return home without anv consola- 
tion made him crazy ; but he gulped that down, too. 
and began again, while his thoughts chased each 
other through his head. “Only think it you went 
out now to the cemetery ana had sisters . . . who 
had been betrayed . . . and you had not watched 
over those sisters suflTiciently . .. and you dared not 
touch the snow tliat lies on the grave . . . and J 
were the betrayer . . . what,. . what would you do 

“We should kill you,” said Ulrich, glancing at 
him contemptously. 

He uttered a piercing cry, for he now realized 
how deeply he lowered himself—how he had dragged 
his pride and ho’^or in tiie dust. With clinched 
he rushed upon Ulrich, but the latter barricaded 
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himself behind the table, and Fritz rushed to the 
next room to call the servant. 


Then he staggered out 
The gate uas locked as before 


He did not dare 


go back to li.i\e it ojicnecl so. lying down flat, he 


crept under the fence like a dog. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

“The youn^; master IcMds a very p^ay life all at 
OHic/’ said the servants; and as everything went 
as it ple.ised, they stole one hiishel of corn after 
the other. 

Paul meanwhile visited «ill the festivities and 
dances in the neighbt»rhood. Any one w'ho saw 
him appear in that merry crowd w'ith his sombre 
blow and his scared, searching look, asked himself 
indeed, W'hat does he want here ?“ And many 
gave him a wide berth, as if a shadow had fallen on 
their joy. 

i’aul was quite clear about wliat he was doing. 
He had heard that the Erdmanns let no festivity 
pass without going thither to be merry as wildly as 
possible. 

“1 shall know how to meet them,'’he said to 
himself; “ the night is dark and the heath lonely. 
They will look into my face and the face of death 
under God’s open .sky.” 

Two days after his last visit to Lotkeim he had 
driven to the town and bought a revolver: a beau¬ 
tiful six-shooter, one with a long slender barrel. 
Like a wild anin-al he lurked about at night in the 
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bushes and hidden paths of the heath when he 
thought they would pass. 

But they did not come 'Phey seemed to have 
become suspicious, and therefore stayed at homet 
or, what was still more Iikcl}, tluMr money had come 
to an end 

“I can wait/’ he said, and continued this mode 
of life, and when he occasionally spent the e\en- 
ing at home, and sat together mth his sisters at the 
supper table—.i sad, silent meal -he felt terrified 
each tunc i\ljen he looked up and found his moth¬ 
er’s features reflected in the two pale, higgard 
young face-) It dioxt him out of the house again 

It was Shrove Tuesday, the last night of the car- 
niv il, tint a grand V»ill was to be given in the towm 
hall l»j the land owiieis of the neighborhood 

“J shill (atfh them tliere, he said to himself, 
for he h id heaid that both the brolheis weic to be 
stewards ol the festn ity 

When dusk .ipnroathed he ordiied ins sledge, 
hid the Tev<ilver in the boot of it, and set out on 
his w the to\Mi 

The siin had been shining all di\. and now^ the 
sky was all aglow with the list ra)s of the setting 
sun Iht hcith 1 1 ) shiouded in a blue gray mist, 
and spaikling ice-crystals were fly mg through the 
clear winter air. 

\V hen he passed Helencnthal he saw two sledges 
moving towards the manor-house laden with fb 
branches. 
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** It seems to me they are going to have a festiv¬ 
ity there,” he murmured, looking after the sledges; 
and with a sombre smile he added, 1 need not be 
jealous, for to-day I, too, hold a festival” 

At six o'clock he arrived in the town, procured 
himself an enlrance-tickol, and remained crouched 
in a corner the inn till nine o'clock, absorbed in 
his own dark thouiihts. 

When he entered the d.incing-room, which was 
dll stir and confusion, he hid himself in the shadow 
of a pillar, for he felt as though the murderous 
thoughts that filled his soul were written on his 
forehead, dearly visible to everyb(»dy. 

.All of a sudden a painful thrill ran through his 
frame, lie had found the brothers; they stood in 
the middle of the room, proud and radiant, with 
silken badges on their shoulders, and lilies-<»f-the- 
valley in their button-holes, looking at the row of 
girls dressed in white, who ornainenled the w.ills, 
with a triumphant smile. 

‘‘'J'here, now you are doomed,” he muttered with 
a deep sigh. He felt that there was no retreat for 
him now. And then he hid in a quiet corner, from 
whence he could keep his victims in sight. 'Fhe 
blazing lights lit up the .scene for him as clearly as 
daylight, but he did not see it; the music fell in 
full chords upon his ear, but he did not hear it; all 
his faculties were swallowed up in one wild, blood¬ 
thirsty longing. 

As he was siarim; in this way at the crowd, he 
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heard close behind him a conversation between two 
portly elderly men. 

“ Are you f;oin^ to the funeral also to-morrow ?'’ 

“ Yes. They say it will be a great ceremony. 
One ought not to miss it.” 

“ ll:ul she been ill long?” 

“Oh, very long. Our old doctor had already 
given her up years ago. 'I'hen she was in the south 
with her daughter, and after lier reUirii lingered on 
for I don’t know how long.” 

He listened; a tliin j)iesentiment arose in his 
mind. The lir branches. The hr branches. 

And one of the voice.^ rcintinueil: 

“Tell me; the daughter must be quite at a mar- 
liageablc age now. Is she not engaged yl ^ ’ 

*• Siie is celebrated for the refusals she deals 
out ” answered the other voire. “Some sav she 
did so in order not to leave her .sick mother ; oth¬ 
ers becau.se she has a secret love-atTair with her 
cousin, l.eo Heller; you know him.” 

“Oh, the young good for-nolhing !” said the first 
voire again. “Last week he lost eight hundred 
marks at baccarat; the money lenders have got 
him well into their clutches, and he keeps a mis¬ 
tress. too. I»ut he is a smart, gay fellow for all 
that, and quite made to catch goldn.sh.” 

And the two voices went away laughing. 

Paul had a vague feeling as if he must throw him¬ 
self down on the ground and press his face in the 
dust; something rose in his throat; everything be- 
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gan to swim before his eyes. So she had ceased 
to suiTer: the pale, kind woman who had watched 
over the Tlaidehof like a good angel, and whom his 
heart had clung to all his life. 

Now that she was dead the way was free to ruin 
and crime. And Elsbeth ? How she had trembled 
in anticipation of this dreadful moment, how he 
had v'owed t(.« be near her then; and instead of 
that he was lurking here like a wild boast, blood¬ 
thirsty thouirhts in his soul—he, the only one in 
whom lier pure soul had once con tided. 

He shivered. “Hut what does it matter.? She 
has plenty of pef^ple to console lier; there is merry 
Leo, with whom she is said to have a secret love- 
affair; let him show all his wiles now!” He laugh¬ 
ed aloud and scornfully, and as soon as he had 
made sure that the Erdmanns cc»uld not escape him 
if he waited for them at the road-^iile, he left the 
room. 

As he drove on in the silence of the moon-lit 
winter night his soul grew calmer and calmer, and 
when he saw across the silvery heath the White 
House gradually rising before him like a monument 
of marble, he began to weep bitterly. 

“ Hang it! I am blubbering on like an old 
woman,” he murmured, and whipped his hor.se till 
all the bells jingled loudly. They sounded in his 
car like the knell of all that was good. 

In the wood, behind which a side path branched 
off to Lotkeim, he halted, tied his horse to a dis- 
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tant trunk of a tree, and took off the bells so that 
their jingling should not prematurely betray him*^ 
Then he took the revolver out of the boot of the ’: 
sledge and examined the cartridges. Six shots— 
two for each—no harm in having an extra one. 

It was bitterly cold, and his feet w'ere benumbed. 
He crouched at the bottom of the sledge, so that 
the fur rug should entirely cover him. It was: 
warm and comfortable underneath it, and gradually; 
he felt a great lassitude c*)ming over him, as if he 
cr»uld have fallen asleep. Hut then he roused him* 
.self again. 

“ “V’ou are not at all in earnest about killing 
them,” he murmured, “ or you would feel very 
differently.” 

I'hen he sprang up and cried out in the night, 

I ve///, 1 swear it lo you, mother. . . , I will P' 
And in assurance thereof he shot a l)all into the 
air. so that the echo rolhal through the silence aw¬ 
fully and the ravens tlew Cloaking fiom their nests. 

'I’he nearer the hour apprcjachcd at which the 
bn^tlieis must return home the more nervous he,' 
glow' ; but his nervousness was not about the 
bloody deed ; he trembled lest at the last moment 
his hand should fail him, his courage vanish, for ; 
they liad always called him a cow'.ird. 

Jt might have been about four o’clock in the 
morning, and the moon was already waning, when . 
the sound of bells was heard in the distance— atf 
first softly, then louder and louder. He sprang^ 
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into the hollow which the driving snow had nearly 
filled up, and threw himself Hat upon the ground. 
The sh'dgo neared the edge of the wood; two per¬ 
sons wt.ipped in ftirs sat in it—it was they. But 
how long they were coining! 

The sledge drove slower and slower at every 
step, 'rhe bflls tinkled faintly, and the reins hung 
down loosely over tlic side.s of the horse. The 
brothers were snoring, 'riiey were given up to 
him defence* less 

He sprang loiward t|iiickly, seized the horse’s 
rein, and unt tsii*nc<l lh»‘ h.uness. I'he sledge 
stopped, but Its masters sh-pi on. 

He stood luforo them staling down upon 
them. The hand that held his pistol trembled 
violent)}. 

“What shall 1 d(j with them now ? ’he niurmiired, 
** f can’t kill them in llu'ir sleep. I'liey must be 
<lriink as well, otherwise tln'y would have woke up 
long ago. 'J’he l)t‘st way v\ould be to let liiein go 
and w'ait for the next time.” 

lie was just going to harness the horse again 
when it darted into his mind th.it he had sworn to 
his mother he would kill them. 

“ I knew very well that 1 was a miserable cow- 
ard/’ he thought to himself, **and should never 
have the courage for it. I am not even good 
enough to commit murder.” 

“ But 1 will do it yet,” he murmured, stepped 
back a few paces, and aimed direct at Ulrich’s 
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breast; but he did not pull the trigger, for he in* 
wardly feared he mi^ht hurt the sleeping man. 

** Shall 1 do it all the same V* he thought, when he 
had stood for some while in this position. And 
then he began to picture to himself what would 
happen when he had done it and both were lying 
dead before him. “ Either I must shoot myself as 
well, and leave rny father and sisters behind me in 
misery, or instead of shooting myself I should give 
mysell up to justice to-morrow; then tJie misery at 
home would be just as great'’ 

“ Jt IS madness, in any case”—so he ended his 
reflec tions—** but I shall do it all the same.” 

And suddenly he saw under Ulrich’s fur, which 
had been a little turned back from his breast, a 
sparkling array of tinsel stars, such as ladies fasten 
onto gontlornen's coats in the cotillon. 

“ So they allowed themselves to be decorated 
with stars by others, while my sisters are in 
misery 1” 

“ but first I will speak a few home words to 
them,” he muttered, seized hold by the shoulder of 
Ulrich, who sat on his side, and shook him vio¬ 
lently, so that his head rolled from side to side. 

Ulrich started from sleep, and when he saw the 
dark figure of Paul, with the revolver in his hand^ 
standing close behind him, he began to cry out 
loud and piteously. The other one woke up a$ 
well, and both stretched out their arms in pitiful 
entreaty. 
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What do you nican to do to us ?*' cried the one 

*Do not murder us cried the other. 

** Put away your revolver. Have pity on us— 
have pit)'!** They clasped their hands, and would 
have fallen on their knees had not the fur rugs pre- 
, vented them. 

Paul looked at them in amazement. He had 
always seen them daring and eager for fight, s6 
that now in their terror they seemed to him like 
entirely different people. 

He wished in his heart that they would draw 
their knives against liim, so that he could make use 
of his revolver in an honest fight. And then sud¬ 
denly the thought aro.se in his mind: “ If you had 
only once treated them like this when they were 
boys, you would have been spared many a humili¬ 
ation—and your sisters, above all.'’ 

Ulrich meanwhile tried to clasp his knees, and 
Fritz kept on cry'ing out, “ Take pity on us—take 
pity on us !’* 

“ You know very well what I want of you,” 
answered Paul, who now felt freed from all hesita¬ 
tion, and with cold resolution pursued his aim. 

“What do you want? say, what do you want? 
Well do all you want!” cried Ulrich; and Fritz, 
who tried to hide behind his brother, seemed sud¬ 
denly speechless. 

■ ^ “You shall keep your promise, as 1 will keep 
mine,” said Paul. “ I wish you could find courage 
to defend yourselves, so that at last there might be 
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A clear account between us. . . . But perhaps it ti\ 
best as it is. . . . And now repeat after me what X 
say; We swear before God and by the memotjr 
of our mother that we will redeem within threetij 
days our promise fjivcn to your sisters.’ ” Trcm*'' 
bling and faltering, they repeated the words after 
him. 

“And I swear to you before God and the 
membrance of my mother,” he answered, ‘‘that I 
will shoot you down whenever I hnd )ou if you do 
not keep your oath. There’ now you may drive 
on—1 will harness the horse to the sledge myselC 
Stay where you art he repeiU d when, in spite of 
that, they wanted to lend him a helping hand. 

'I'hey did not stii igaiii, so obidieiit had they b<j- 
comt And when he hid finished, they said, with 
gtt at poliU'iicss, 

“ (rood evtning,” and drove away. 

“So that IS how to do it,” he murmured, thrown 
ing the pistol down in the snow and looking after 
the sledge with folded hands “if you rely upoo 
what Is Tight and honorable, and wish, m the good* 
ness of }our he .irt, to turn everything to good, you 
are called a coward and treated like a dog. But if 
you treat others like dogs from the first, without 
considering whether you are in the right or wrongs 
you are called brave, everything succeeds with youij^ 
and you are a hero. So that is how it is done,” 

He shuddeied He was seized with such disgust 
towards himself and the whole world. In his own 
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:0feai he appeared so polluted that nothing on earth 
^ttld ever cleanse him again. 

The next forenoon he stood in the snow behind 
j^c shed and gazed towards Helenenthal, where a 
dark funeral procession was preparing for its sad 
Journey. 'IVico he had gone to the stables to tell 
the servants to get the sledge ready, and each time 
the word had stuck in his ll»roat, 

I Now he stood there with his liands folded, watch¬ 
ing how the l(Hig, bluk, undulating line crept on 
^over the dazzhng-white snowy heath, it grew small¬ 
er and smallei, and disappeared at last behind the 
yood. for the cemetery of Helenenthal lay far off 
the way to the town. 

1 **How met* It would be,” he thought, “if Uiey 
would bury her, too, bentath the three fir trees; 
.then mother would liave a good neighb<»r and— ” 

" He started ! As quick as lightning his brain had 
pictured how, on a beauliiul spiing evening, he 
might meit Elsbeih there, who would come and sit 
^ear the grave that belonged to her, as he would 
come to his 

“But it is better as it is,” he said to himself; 
could J ever find courage' to look into her 
ji^es again ? 1, wdiu lurk about the road at night to 

||et husbands for my wretched sisters I” 

L Then suddenly the twins came running up breath 
loss; they trem^^led all over and struggled tea 
imrds. 
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•* What is the matter, children 
Greta hid her head on his shoulder, and Kate 
sniffled like a child trying to keep back its tears. 

“'rhey have come,” they stammered, and then 
they both began to sob 

‘•That IS A good thing,” answered Paul, and 
kissed them 

“ Won’t vou come into the housed” Katie asked, 
sucking iior apron 

“ Whi*rt‘ ha\e you left them 
“ They aic talking U* father ” 

“Ah’ that Is .1 vtf) (lilferent thing Run to 
your roi>m i tonu* m a inonu trt " 

** \nd uh.it a pine it cost,” he rnunnuK'd. look'- 
ing aflci them then he ga\e a glance at Helen* 
enth.il, and ^vent into the shed ^^here ‘*I>hck Susy** 
stood “It IS tune th it )ou should come back to 
life,” he said, sti(»king her black body, “ xnc shall 
have to work bravtlv, you and I, if we want to pro¬ 
cure the dowry fur the girls.” 

When he stepped into tlie house he heard the 
loud-sounding voice of his fathei coming out to 
him. 

“ 1 am curious all the same to sec how' tliey will 
behive,” he thought, and listened. 

“ \ es, he IS a simpleton, and will remain a sim¬ 
pleton, gentlemen. Wliat I have imagined on a big 
scale, ho accomplishes on a small one in his petty, $ 
meiceiiary manner. Jt went to my heart when I 
saw him fidgeting about the machine, as if it were 
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nothing more than a willow^^pipe, and meanwhile 
the farm goes to ruin Oh, gentlemen I you see 
me here a cnpplc, but it I s>tiU bore the sceptre, 
gentlemen, 1 ii^ould com thousands of thalers out 
of tJie ground no less thin Vanderbilt, the Ameii- 
can, whose life is written m thi> ihnxnic in a very 
mstruLti\t m inner 

“Couldn t \ou nianige to diieit the afiairs from 
your tin I ^ iriquirul I Inc )i s voice. 

**C)h L,»nikrncii hthcdcl m\ tens' I shed them 
for tUt most unjfiutfu) iht most digcnuiate child 
which this tilth lu cvti sl. n In this ilmanic 
there IS liiL stt»rv ot i mui win it lln iisk of his 
life, fetches (lriu.,!its ol w itu tioiii tlic hinds of 
rohbtrs for Ins pinnts 1 in^iiisiun^ in tiu distrt. 
I dm not ible to nll< r \ou t v< n i lilth Injuoi i lit¬ 
tle gingi r biAiKl\ with .mist tl whuh I iin so fond 
of drinking in\sclf 

* In futurt- wc will bring soint for )ou I rit/ in- 
swett d him 

“Oh, wh) Ins not (lod e;i\cn int, two such sons 
AS )ou an ^ \nd fmc\ he ntvtt < insults me, he 
locks nit out of tlu kitdun i wondc t tint I have 
not bcfn stirvtd out V\(ll, )ou know Inin from a 
child was he not ilwijs i rough spiteful cn Uure^” 

“Oh yes there w is alwi)s something nolent 
about him ' said Ulrich 

“And he was always handling pistols and whips, 
espetiallv behind one’s back,” 1 ritz added 

“ Especiall} behind one’s back ha t ha» ha * that 
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is charactenstic, that is his way. gentlemen, 
secret malice never brings good, as the proverb«iii 
this almanac siys, and if Heaven permits me to 
cover again, you shall see how I will take my re*' 
venge —first on the rogue, the incendiary, the vil* 
lanous fellow, to whom «iU my misery is due, and 
then on my dear son who tieats his father so badly«^ 
I shall dismhent him, hunt him aw a) from the farm^' 
Shall 1 be right, gentlemen, if f do this? ’ 

“Quito right, ’ both dtt lired ^ 

** How do you do’' s«iid Paul, coming forward. * 
Ml three slirtid Ills father crouthtd 
down in his irm clnii, like i di)g who fears the 
whip, ind the brr>tlurs stretched out their hands 
vei\ einbmisi(d and very humble, uid begged 
him to lit bv gones lx 1)) goius 

* Win not’" hi answered combiting Ins repug* 
nance “\ou know tlie right wav now ’ 

When the two brought loiward tliiii suit, the 
old mins biisifuiness broke out stronger than 
ever 

“(ientKimn,* Ik snd, loprcssing his voice SO 
hat It might sound nnne dignilitd, ‘*)our proposal 
s a great honor iiUui ill}, but 1 am not able to ans 
swer It with ‘ Ves ’ hiist, 1 must ask for a sufhcient 
guaiantee, that I miy know what future awaits irty 
daughters, who, by their bisauly and amiability, aa 
well as by stainless virtue, are destined for a hg^ 
pvisition I hivQ tduiited them most carefatlj^ 
and watched over them so lovingly that my fatherj^ 
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heart cannot decide to give them away without 
serious consideration ** 

In this tone he went on boasting till Paul quiet* 
]y said, ** Let it be, father, the matter is already set* 
tied ** Then he was silent, secretly highly elated to 
have mide such a m ignificent speech 

In the alter .con Paul went into his sisters* room 
and said 

^‘Children, sa) a prayer for Frau Douglas, who 
was buried to-da) ” 

The) looktd it him with eyes sparkling with joy, 
and a drenn\ smile pisstd over their faces 
“Have }Ou not undt rstood me ^' 

“Yes,” tht\ said, softiv, and looked tenifiied— 
they clung to e^th other as if thtv feared the rod. 
He left them ilone m their hippiness, and stepped 
out into the clear, cold winter air “ How is it ” he 
thought, ‘ that L\erybod> now fens me and no one 
understands what 1 mean 

The same da> he dismissed all the servants, and 
wrote to the fortm \n to come back on tlic morrow 
to resume work again 

During the sime week it begin to thaw, the work 
went on quickly, and one I nday evening at the be¬ 
ginning of March “ Hlack busy ” stood there, ^mart 
jind shiny in her newly mended garment Next day 
the boiler was to be tried, and the wood and coai 
hqr heaped up by the walls of the shed 

Paul, unable to sleep, tossed on his bed The 
n 
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h< ors crept slowly by, And a short eternity of the 
most painful expectation elapsed between midnight 
and dawn. 

** Will she come to life ? Will she ?” 

The clock struck one. He could not stand It 
any lonjjfT, he dressed and crept out into the cold, 
wet March night, a flirkenig lantern in his hand. 
The wind caught his clothes and the icy drizzling 
rain scourged his face 

“ Hla< k Susy " glared sulkiiy out of the dark shed 
as if she resented being deprived of her last night's 
rest. . . . 'I he lantern threw \ gbo lly light over the 
inhospitable pi ice, and eacli time it dickered the 
shadow of tlie machine danced in grotesque forms 
on the )ellow deal wall 

“ Shall I wake up the foreman thought Paul. 
“ No, let him sleep, 1 will have the first pain or 
fust JO) all to myself." 

Heaps of coal sank rattling into the great iron 
jaws \ little blue flame leaped up. iii( kered all 
round, and soon a red glow' hlled the dark interior. 

. . The 1 intern on the wall shone diml). as if jeal¬ 
ous of the v\ irm, (heerful fire-hght. 

Paul sealed himself upon a coil-heap and watch* 
ed the play of the flames. . . The oven-door begaa 
to glow and half-burnt cinders to fall, throwing out 
sparks all round. 

Paul could hear his heart beat, and as he pressed 
his hand upon it to still its tumult he feit Elsbeth's 
flute in his breast-pocket. He had found it lying 
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on the locomobile the day the work was be^n 
, again, and had carried it about with him ever since. 

“I wonder if 1 shall ever learn that, too?" he 
asked himself, in tumultuous joy at what he had 
already accomplished. He put the Bute to his 
mouth and tried to blow it—^the minutes passed so 
slowly that he was forced to try and while away the 
time. But the sounds which he produced sounded 
hollow and squeaky — still less could he squeeze 
out a melody. 

"I shall never learn it,"he thought. “Whatever 
I do for myself fails—that is a law in my life; 1 
must sow for others if I want to reap." 

But in spite of this he put the tiute to his lips 
again. 

“It would have been nice,’* he thought, “if, in¬ 
stead of heating engines here, I had become an art¬ 
ist, as Elsbeth used to prophesy.” A thrill of ex¬ 
citement went through him. “ Will she live again ? 
Will she ?” 

He extracted another shrill sound from the flute, 

“B-r-r,*’ he said, “that goes through one's nerves 1 
X shall have to leave love and flute-playing to oth¬ 
ers." 

But at this moment there arose in the body of 
“Black Susy” that mysterious singing which had 
.^remained faithfully in his memory all these years. 

' It sounded as if the fates were singing beneath the 
/ash-tree. 

' “ Ah, that is far better music!” he cried, spring* 
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ing up and throwing the flute away from himv..« 
The iron door rattled. . The glowing jaws swal¬ 
lowed new heaps of coal. The shovel fell clattei^ 
ing to the ground 

** It will wake them up in the house/’ he though^ 
startled for a moment But let it, let it/' he con* 
tinned, ** their happiness and their future are at 
stake.” 

The singing grew louder and louder, then his joy 
came to a climax, so that he began to whistle aloud. 
** How nice that sounds * Yes, we undtrstind how 
to make music, we are brave musicians, Susy ” The 
chimney sent forth mighty clouds of black smoke, 
which disseminated itself under the ceiling like a 
canopy, heaving and sinking as though a storm were 
driving ii One of the \ alves sent forth a his^ 
ing sound, and a white cloud of steim spirted up, 
which quickly mixed with the black smoke The 
hissing grew loudtr and loudtr, the hand of the 
manumetf r went on ind on 
Now is the time • 

With a trembling hand he felt for the lever . , * 
A jerk a swing and whirling, as if dnven by 
supernatural force the wheel went round 

“ Victory • she lives, she lives 

“ Now they may hear, now they may come I” Htt 
hand pulled at the valve of the steam whistle, and 
shnlly the night echoed her cry 

“ I live • I live!” 

Then he folded his hands and murmured, softfyi 
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motiber, you should have lived to see thisf* 
And as he said so it suddenly occurred to him 
that thisi too, was useless—that death was upon 
him also, crying into his ear, 

^ You will die I will die 1 before having lived/* 

“ 1 have still work to do/* he said, with moist 
eyas. “ First, f will see my sisters hippy, for if 
they remain poor they will be treated brutally; 
then I must see the tarm right itself; then death 
may come *’ 

An«l. like the black clouds around, years and 
years of struggling and years of care rose up be¬ 
fore his eyes 

With sleepy faces the inmates .ippeired at the 
gate of the shed; ihi sisters came, too, and stood 
anxiously clinging to each other, in the smoke and 
the glow of the lire, looking in their white diess- 
ing-gowns like two pale roses on the same stalk 

**Here >our future is being prepared, you poor 
things/' he murmured, nodding to them. 

When the foreman had come, Paul went into 
his father’s bedroom, who stared at him con¬ 
fusedly. 

“Father,” he said, modestly, though his heart 
swelled with pride, “the locomobile is m working 
order; as soon as the ground has thawed the work 
on the moor can begin.” 

The old man said, “Leave me in peace,” and 
turned bis head to the wall. 

Next morning, when the locomobile was pulled 
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out, a Strange rattling, scrunching sound was heard 
on the threshold of the shed. 

** Something has got under the wheels/* said the 
foreman. 

Paul looked There, in a heap of little frag¬ 
ments, broken in half, and pressed quite dat, lay 
—Elsbeth s flute 

A bitter smile came over hi** face, as if he meant 
to say, “Now 1 have sacrificed to jou all that I 
have, now c in you he satisticd, Dame ( irc 

bince that diy he felt as if the last link between 
himselt and Llsbeth wis scveitd he had lost her, 
like his dreims, h*s hopes, his d»enity, h's own self. 

With hurrahs, “ lilack busy’ wandered out onto 
the moor. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

YeaR'. went by. The sisters had already long 
been settled .is happy wives, their dowry was paid, 
and the brothers-in-Uw had already begun to bor¬ 
row from Paul. 

How silent it was now in the quiet ITaidchof. 
The father could hobble about the hou^e and gar¬ 
den on a crutch, but he had grown much too lary 
to wield th ‘ sceptre again Paul did not know 
what else to (h) for him, except to h.ive his favorite 
dishes coohed, not to measure his rations of ginger 
and aniseed too sparingly, and to present him each 
Christmas with a new almanac. 'Fhc old man 
might have been well satisfied with this, for indt'cd 
he needed nothing mure—he had even grown too 
heavy to driv'e to the town ; hut the belter his body 
throve the more imbitt^red and exasperated grew 
his mind He would sit and brood for hours, and 
it was dreadful to see how m doing so he gn<ished 
bis teeth and shook his fists. One of his fixed 
ideas was that his son kept him under on purpose 
that he might claim for himself the glory of the 
great ideas whirh his father had conceived, and 
the better the moor paid the more eagerly he cal* 
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culated what his company would have brought ui» 
He wa$ not sparing with the miliiona^ he had 
need to be so. 

But somelhii^g sprang up from the darkest cOVr' 
ner of his soul, and that vas a plin of reveng^" 
against Douglas, which he privately nursed and 
cherished as his most important secret. Even hi$, 
eons-in>liw, to whom he liked to open his hearty' 
knew nothing of this Ulrich once siid to Paul, 

“Take care; the old man is brewing something^ 
against J)ougIas.'* 

“What could it be^'* ho replied inpucntly un* 
Donceincd, although he had often ftli aiisitty on 
thl^ subject. 

Dull, and vKhont interest, Paul li\cd tn m one 
day to the next Uis whole inner being was sao-^ 
nficed to the comrnonpluc cires about property* 
and inone),\et without Ins ever cKperiencmg any 
joy at the success he attained There was no lon¬ 
ger anyl)ody whom he could make happy, and he 
worked on without knowing why -as a cert-horse 
in the trac t ■» moves forward, ignorant of what the 
plough does, which it drags through the briers. 
Months sometimes passed without his taking one 
retrospective glance at his soul. He did not whis* 
tic any inon,eithci. He feared the tormente 
which overwhelming sentiment c.illed into life, but 
he looked back on the time when he could com*]! 
mune with himself in the language of music as 
a lost paradise. 
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Often when he compared the re$tilt of his work, 
his toiling, his wakeful nights, to that which he had 
sacrificed for it, he was overcome by intense bitter* 
ness. It seemed to him to have been something 
wspeakably noble, sweet and blissful, only he could 
not find the right name for it. 

He could nd himself of these black thoughts 
most successfully by plunging deep into some new 
work, and then a long time would pass before the 
fit of melancholy attacked him again. 

Mcanwlnlc the Ilaidehof was thriving more 
Splendidly from year to }ear: the debt to Douglas 
was paid olf, the c ro])s flourished, and in the mead* 
ows thorough bred cattle >^ere feeding. The whole 
place was to be rebuilt I he house, stables, and 
barn all were to he tlioroughly renewed And one 
spring there came a crowd of workmen of all kinds 
into the yird. The house was pulled <h)W'n, and 
while Paul chose a w^ooden barrack for his dwell* 
ing, his father was eisily induced to go over to stay 
with one of his sons in law 

“ I shall never come bark,” he siid, taking leave; 
“I cannot stand the sight of joiir mail pn)cecdings 
any longer.'' Hut the first to come b\ck m the au¬ 
tumn w’as the old man. He seated himself com¬ 
fortably in his own arm-chair, and henceforth added 
^ his son-in-law to the list of those he abused. It 
was very possible they might not have treated him 
with too much co isideration. 

^ ^Now 1 have no longer a place on earth where 
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I can rest my gray hairs/’ he grumbled, stretching 
himself lazily on his cushions. 

Next spring it ivas the turn of the farm buildings; 
the barn, especially, was to be made an example of 
rural magnificence, as a monument of that terrible 
night which had given the death-blow to his mother. 

'fhe firmers who now drove across the heath 
often halted to look admiringly at the smart build¬ 
ings whi( h, with their red tiled roofs, impressed 
them already in the distance, and many a one 
shook his head thoughtfully and murmured the old 
proverb 

' 14> IjiiiI 1 riiul t » U nd 
liriiijj i\ris vilhint tnl " 

“ IJlark Susv ” on the moor v »% sending forth 
her bLuk (loads of smoke, the kniws of the cut¬ 
ting maciiine bored thtnisolves deep into the dam* 
my gr*iund, ind the press worked slowly and si¬ 
lently like a good natured domestic animal. A 
newly Imilt shed with its white walls looked daz¬ 
zling in ihe sunshine, and ail round about the 
long bl.ick Tows of compressed peat were to be 
seen Ihe blocks weie hatd and heavy, with little 
fibre and much coal. They easily beat all compe- 
tition and had a good reputation as far as Koen* 
igsberg. 

Paul, who on his business journeys mixed much 
with strange people, now also enjoyed the happt* 
ness of being greeted as a man of consequence^ 
and of being treated by the worthy land -owners 
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as their equal. But he had no longer any pleasure 
m It. 

When they shook hands with him in a friendly 
manner, congratulated him upon his success, or re¬ 
quested a visit from him, he asked himself in si¬ 
lence, Are they mocking me And though he 
saw well that the gentlemen were quite in earnest 
about it, he always felt as if freed from a nightmare 
when they let him go. 

^*Why did not these kind people come here be¬ 
fore,’’ he said to himself, “at that time when 1 
needed them—when each kind word would have 
been of great advantage to me ? Now 1 am as in¬ 
sensible as a stone - now it is too late.*' 

But his ambition increased more and more. And 
as if Heaven itself wished to consecrate it all. it 
caused the fruit to thrive in such abundance that 
year (the seventh since his mother's death), sent 
rain and sunshine so lavishly, each at its proper 
time, that the people began to feel uncomfortable 
at all this profusion, and asked enth other anx¬ 
iously, “ Can it be for any real good 

Something will still come and sprul all—a hail¬ 
storm or the like.” said Paul, who was always pre¬ 
pared for the worst. But no; the harvest wagons 
came in one after the other heavily laden, swaying 
from side to side, and kept pouring the profusion 
of golden ears into the granary, scattering grains 
around until it w.is full up to the rafters. 

: But neither did this give pleasure to Paul. The 
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more he saw his property accumulate, the more 
proudly the fruits of his handiwork j^reeted him, thi^ 
heavier grew his care. Any one who had seen hiilli 
slowly walking across the yard, with deep lines in 
his forehead and bowed head, might have taken 
him for a man encumbered with debts and very 
near to ruin. 

About this time he read in the newspaper that 
Elsbeth WAS betrothed The nime of Elsbeth 
Douglas and Leo Hclitr stood side b) side in let** 
ters full of beautiful flourishes 

He did not ft el any sharp pain he was not even 
startled , only a smik* of irielan holy satisfaction 
played round his mouth, as if he were murmuring 
to himself, ‘ I ihv i}s sud so’' 

And thcMi he remembered the doeument which 
had once been cirrulaU-d m thunh hv the younger 
Eidniinn to vex him. and which sounded just the 
samt only that hi-* ov\n name hid stood there in- 
stc.ad of tiu strange one And that eeitainly made 
a different t 

llchul not seen hex foi \eirs Although their 
properties Ia\ so close together there had been no 
meeting between them The White House still 
gleamed just is brightl> over the heath and over* 
looked his window as at the time when the longing 
to wander thither had arisen m his childish heart, 
but the magic glitter which surrounded it then, and 
for fifteen years after, had now vanished, eattin* 
gutshed by the deepening shadows of everv*davHift 
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^ May she be happy V* be said, considered 
hisnsfslf comforted by this wish. 

V Next Sunday the harvest festival was celebrs^^ 
in the church. Paul sat m his corner^ and listened 
to the toneb of the organ and the vicar sending up 
praise and thanksgiving to Heaven The sun shone 
through the painted windows m a thousand bright 
colors, just as it did on the day when he and £ls* 
beth wcie conhrintd, but there, too, sad and som¬ 
bre in her ash-co)ortd garments, stood the gray 
woman, still gazing down upon him with her big, 
hollow eyes 

“ I, too, am celebrating a haiscst festival to-day, 
the har\est festi\al of !n\ vouth, he thought, “but 
mine IS sc tree I) a too hippy one ’ 

The service was at in end With i tiiumpharit 
song the organ di'kimsstd the joyful worshippers, 
who crowded together under the ytws in the shady 
church-yard to shake hands and congratulate each 
Other 

As Piul came down the steps he saw KIsbeth 
only a few paces before him, on the arm of her be¬ 
trothed 

bhe seemed older, and looked pale and delicate. 
When her look met his she turned a shade piler still 

He trembled all over, but his eyes did not quit 
her face In confusion he raised his cap, and at 
die same place where fifteen years ago they had 
Spoken the first words to one another, tb^y now 
l^sed each other in silence and like strangers. 
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CHAPTER XX 

“WHArrvFR IS the matter with father^” said 
Frau Kate Erdminn to hrau Creta Erdmann, as 
they were both drivini» alum? the ro id on the way 
to visit their old home ind take the op|K>rtunity at 
the same time of tt’lin^ thtir brother all that 
weip;hed on llinr minds 

The old man stood croiuhtd op in i cornet 
behind the biin ind w is himself over a 

heap of stiiw 'whuh la> tlurt n he heard 

the rittU of the dot; (ait he stopptd in alaim and 
rublx d lus hinds like some one vlio \Mshtd to ap¬ 
pear uiRijiuerned 

I he two sislirs looked it laih oth r, and Greta 
said, 

must p:i\( Paul a hint (»f this ’ 

Oh, thev hid btcome \er) rtisonibk, these two 
wild gills’ not less so inw irdly thin outwardly; 
their liuant brown cuils were combed smoothly 
behind their ears, and tlic spirkhng e}cs had a 
weary look in them, as though thej now knew how 
it feels to sit in a lonel) room and rr) one’s hesit 
out 

Frau Kate, indeed, had three strapping boys, and 
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Ffau Greta had already hopes of a fourth; and 
■ ^very one knows “ Maternity renders weary.” 

! Paul was not at home; he was working on the 
moor; but their father came towards them with a 
cunning laugh, swinging his crutch, and crying out, 
“ Can’t I run again like a youth 

Frau Kate expressed her admiration and Frau 
Greta agreed with her. 

**' It goes first-rate,’* he laughed; “ the day before 
yesterday I even went as far as HelenenthaL 
They looked at him in surprise, and almost in 
terror, for since he was forced to leave it he had 
never been there again. 

How were vou received ?” asked Frau Greta. 
Who } What ? Oh, you think perhaps I went 
for a neighborly visit ? You are real geese! I 
would sooner be the guest of your watch-dog and 
tr)^ to take his mutton-bone away.’* 

But what did you do there, then ?’* 

I peeped tiirough the gate and looked at the 
clock and then 1 came home again. How long do 
you think it takes me to walk there ? just guess.** 
They had no idea. 

“An hour and a half, just like a professional 
runner. . . . Indeed,*’ he looked down nur<>itatively, 
“if one had anything to carry, it migl»t take two.** 

** And you went only to find that out 
“That was all, my love, that was all!** and hU 
eye sparkled meaningly. 

Then they seated themselves in the veranda. 
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Which F^ul bad had erected before the door>oti tlu| 
model of the White House. The old house*lceepar« 
who had formerly managed the Erdmanns’ estaih 
llshtnent, and who after they Were married had emi* 
grated to the Haidehof, had to go into the kitchen, 
to make coffee and waflfle cakes, and as their fathet 
did not know what to talk about to his daughters^ 
he abused Paul and his sons 4n-law, 'I'o-day he 
did it less from absolute love of abuse than from 
old habit; his thoughts seemed to be ^\.indcring 
somewhere else, and while he spoke he wriggled ott' 
his chair with uncomfortable activity. 

“Let us go in,” said Kate; “ue must look after 
household matters a little, and the wniid is blowing 
us away here ” 

“There will be a storm to-nu:hl,” ^ iid (Jreti. And 
then they both turned round terrdicd, for the laugh 
which the old man gave sounded so \eiv *.t range. 

“Let there be a sk>rm,” he said, a little embar-" 
rassed , ** th it won’t niattei at all Theic aiestoring 
in married btc too, sometimes, are there not?'* 

In Kat<’s face there lurked something of her old 
mischievous look, but (ireta drew down the corners 
of her mouth, as if she were going to cry. She 
seemed not quite to h ive got over the last. 

“Yes, autumn will bo early this year,’* she said^ 
with a touch of melancholy. 

The old man whistled “WVnn die Schwalbeitl 
Heim warts Ziehn ” (When the Swallow^i Homeward 
Fly), and Katie ,said 
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Let eutuma come; the baxtis are fuU.*^ 

Thank OodT' tittered tihe old mtn^ '^tliey are 
fall 

The sisters put their arms round each other, and 
pressing their foreheads against the window panes, 
looked nut into the sunny >ard, from which clouds 
of dust were whirling to the sky 

At dusk Paul came home, black as a nigger, for 
the peat-dust, which the wind had been blowing 
about, had settled on his beard and face 

lie mutely shook hands with his sisters, looked 
sharply into their eyes, and said, You shall tell 
me all about it afierw irds ” 

Greta look( d it Kate, and Kate looked at Greta, 
then they suddt nly laughed aloud, and, seizing him 
by both shoulders, danced about the mom with him 
‘‘You will make yourselves black, children,” he 
said. 

“My sw’eetheart is a chimneysweep,” hummed 
Greta, and Kate sang the second \erse, My sweet¬ 
heart comes from the nigger’s land ” 

Then they kissed him and ran to the looking- 
glass to sec whether the kiss had left a mark 
When he had gone out to make himself tidy, 
Greta said, “ It’s funny that he has only to Icxik 
at one and all is right again ” 

And Kate added, “But he is more silent him- 
ilWfclf to-day than ever ” 

** Paul, be good ” they said, caressingly, as they 
.aat together at the supper-table, “we may only 
ih 
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come here on such rare occasions!. . . show us A 
friendly face ” 

“Have you forgotten what day it is?” he an* 
swered, stroking their hair. 

They started, for their first thought was of the 
anniversary of their mother’s death, but they 
breathed freely again, for that fell near Midsum* 
mer-day. 

“ Well ?” they asked. 

“To-day, eight years ago, our barn was burned 
down 1” 

All were silent, only their father chuckled and 
laughed to himself. 

It began to giow daik , over tli'- heith there still 
gleamed a streak of red light, which was reMected 
in a hery glow upon the white table cloth. The 
storm rattled at the shutters. 

it was a good thing that tlie housekeeper now 
entered the room. She was a garrulous woman, 
who had always much news to relate 

“Well, Frill j.inkus, what have you to tell us?” 
called oaf Kate to her, who was glad to shake off 
the nightmaie of lemembrance 

“Oh, dear madam,” cried the old person, “don’t 
you know yet? 'I’liere are great goings-on in the 
church to-day. The whole village is making 
wreaths, over the altar they have hung a whole 
garland of rare tea-roses, and on each side the 
must be.iutiful oleander trees are placed. 

“ Why, what’s the matter ?” 
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** A wedding is the matter \ Miss Douglas’s wed¬ 
ding will be to-morrow!” 

The two sisters started, exchanged a quick glance 
with each other, and then looked at Paul. 

But he was roiling a crumb of bread between his 
fingers, and looked as if the stor^* did not concern 
him in the least 

« 

The sisters exchanged another glance and nodded 
significantly. Then, with the same impulse, they 
both seized his hands 

** Children, you tear me to pieces.” he said, with 
a feeble smile 

“Ah, then there will he poiUtubnid there to¬ 
day?” asked ihcir faihei, growing quite lively all of 
a sudden. 

“ Probably, ptohably’” answered the (ik\ house 
keeper. “ Not long ago I saw a troop of children 
go by quite laden with old flower pots and rubbish.” 

“At our wedding they showed moie modera¬ 
tion,” said iireti, and both sisteis looked at each 
other and smiled dreamily. 

“That’s a splendid coinridence,” rnutteied the 
old man, and rubbed his hands. 

“ Why splendid asked Paul, 

“Oh, I only meant coincidence—the same 

day that they burned down our barn. Just tell me, 
Paul—you w'ere awake—what hour might it have 
been when you saw' the llamcs lise ?” 

“ It might have been one o'clock.” 

* "Well, you ought to know. Though wlut the 
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business really was that took you to Helenend^ai 
that ojght passes my comprehension, but it is all 
right, quite right t now 1 know the exact hour ** 

** Then you know a great deal'' said GretH^ 
laughing 

“ So I do he answered, sulkily ** You’ll see^ 
my little daughter, you’ll see 
Kate was about to come to her sister's assistancOt 
but Paul made them a sign, secretly, to leave the 
old man m peace 
Soon after, the sisters took leave 
** You wanted to tell Paul ih it father has secrets 
behind the barn,” said K*ate, lahen they were both 
sitting m the dog c irt 

“ Yes that is true she answered ni ide the driver 
stop, and beckoned to Paul But the old man, who^ 
in his <lislrust, ilwavs liked to hear everything that 
was said, thrust himself in, and so the> had to 
leave it unsaid 

When P lul on his usual evening round came into 
the kitclu n he siw how his f ithcr w as negotiating 
with th( house keep* r for an cirthcn pot 

“What do you want the pot for, Mr Meyerho* 
fer asked the old woman 

“ I also am going to celebrate Polietahindy Fram 
Jankus,” he icplicd, with a hollow hugb. 
haps they will give me some the wedding-cake. 

The old woman nearly died of hurhing, and hit 
father limped off to his bedroom with the pot. 

'^g the door carefully behind him 
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The whole house had retired to rest; only Paul 
‘ $tm paced up and down in the dark yard. 

** So to-morrow will be her wedding/ he thoUghti 
^Ipldiiig his hands. ** If i were a good Christian I 
ought to say a prayer for her happiness. . . - But I 
am not such an inert fellow yet, by a long way. « . . 
I believe that I once loved her very much^ more 
than I knew myself. . . . How c.in it have been 
that I became a strangler to lui lie thought and 
thought, but could come to no light conclusion* 

The moon rose over the moor—a great blood-red 
disk-r-which spread an uncertain light all over the 
yard. . . . The storm seemed to be augmenting. . . . 
It whistled round the corners and howled through 
trees. . . 

" Jf a fire were to break out lo-d.iv it would not 
^content itself with the barn only,” thought I’aul; 
^and then it occurred to him that he must send a 
ireminder to the agent, to h.»-»tcn the insuiance. 
*^For one never knows what might happen during 
the night. ... I will go to sleep”—he concluded 
his reflections—“ to-morrow is another day, and a 
wedding day, too.” 

He'went on tiptoe to the bedroom, which he 
had prepared for himself near that of his father's, 
<90 as to be at hand if anything should happen to 
die old man. He lighted no candle, for the full 
^aidoOt rising higher, already shone brightly into the 
mom* 

’' I wonder if you will sleep to-night he thought 
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an hour later. The shadows of the storm-blown 
leaves led a wild dance on his counterpane* and in 
between the light of the moon quivered like little 
tongues of white flame. 

** On that mid.sumincr night the moon shone just 
as bright,” and then he remembered how white 
Elsbcth's dressing-gown had looked, peeping out 
underneath her d irk cloak. 

♦‘That was the finest night of my life/’ he mur* 
mured, with a sigh; and then he decided to go 
to .sleep, and drew his blanket over iiis head tO 
strengthen his resoluti<ni. . . . 

Some time after, he thought lie lieaid his fatliet 
get up softly in the next room and limp out at the 
door, . . . c<»nld distinctly hear how the crutch 
cUtteied on the stone fligs of the li.ill. 

“IJe will (oine back directly,” he thought, for 
it often happened that his father got up in the 
night. 

Witli that he fell into an uneasy doze, in which 
all sorts of terrible dreams chased each c;ther 
through ins head. When he next came to full 
consciousness the moon w'is .ilready high in the 
heavens, her beams now scarcely illumined his 
room at all, but the garden and yard lay bathed in 
Ught 

“Strange—it seems to me as if I had not heard 
father come back," he said to himself. He sat up/* 
and looked at the watch that was hanging over 
bed. 
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^ Eight minutes to one,'* Two hours had elapsed 

meanwhile. 

, ** I suppose I was fast asleep/' he thought, and, 
was about to lie down a:rain. Then the house door, 
t:aught by the storm, slammed noisily to, so that 
the whole house shook. 

He jumped up, terrified. What is that? The 
house door open, father not back yet ? 'I'hc next 
moment he had thrown on his coat and trousers, 

t 

and with bare feet and bare head rushed out. 

The door which led from his father’s bedroom 
into the hall stood wide open. Pale with anxiety, 
he stepped towards the bed--it had not been used; 
, only on the foot of it there w'as an impression on 
'the feather quilt. So his father had been sitting 
there without stirring for more than an hour and a 
italf—evidently waiting till he himself was .asleep. 

, What in the name of Heaven did all this mean ? 
His look wandered searchingly round the room. 
The worsted slippers in which his father generally 
crept about the house were thrown in the corner, 
but the boots, which for months had been standing 
there unused, were gone. 

What ? Did his lame father w'ant to go for a 
. ramble in the middle of the night? His heart 
almost stopped beating. He rushed out into the 

f.] It was as clear as daylight, only as far as th« 
; shadow of the barn extended night still reigned. 
The storm howled among the trees, the glisten' 
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ing white sand was whirled in the air; otherwise aS. 
was silent and deserted. 

He hastened through the garden—no trace 
hioi'-^to the back of the stables—still no trace di 
him. Ah, what did this mean ? The gate open f 
Where had he gone ? The dog near him whined { 
he hastily unfastened his chain. ** Seek for your 
master, Turk. Seek T' ♦ 

The dog sniiTed about on the ground and ran to' 
the front of the barn, where the bundles of strand 
were lying piled up like pale mountains of sao^, 
along the wall. 

The moonlight wis ilazrhng on the whitewashed 
wall, and lay bright and ghttt ring on the ground.' 
One inif^ht hive found a pm by its light. There 
was nothing to be noticed, (\cept in one place the* 
straw seemed disarringed 

But stfip • how does the ladder come here, which 
is leaning against the wall ^ The ladder winch but*^ 
two hours ago wis lying flat along the inside of the 
fence ^ 

Who lias taken it from its place ? 

And, by heaven •- what is this ^^ 
Who has opened the window of the loft, whidh 
he himself had bolted from the inside before tha- 
bam WIS filled with the sheaves^ 

Below, It the foot of the ladder, the^ground look*; 
cd moisi, a- if a liquid had been spilled An odoi^ 
of petroh urn rose from the spot 

With trembling hands he seized the straw 

t 
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ws Strewn on the ground. Yes,it was wetland the 
obnoxious odor communicated itself to the hngers^ 
that touched it. 

He felt his knees tremble under bim,a dullfterrit 
ble foreboding clouded his senses. With dilHculty* 
he raised himself up and mounted the ladder, till 
he reached the wipdow of the loft. 

The dog whined below. 

“ Seek for your master, Turk Seek I” 

The animal broke out into a joyous howl and ran 
aaiffing round and round, till he seemed to have 
found the scent. 

Paul gazed at him. He was trembling feveush- 
!y, in agonizing suspense. 

The way the animal took was through the gate. 
Then it really had been his father who had open* 
ed it. 

But then—then. Which way would he turn ^ 

“ Seek for your master, Turk. Seek 

The dog again gave a short howl, and then ran 
with gieat speed down the path towards Helcnen- 
thal. 

Helenenthal' What does father want in Helen- 
enthal ? Ah, did he not say a short time ago that 
he bad been there one afternoon for an experi¬ 
ment ? For an experiment 1 And how strangely 
and unpleasantly he laughed when he said it 

And to-day, too. How mysterious his behavior 
had been! And when they were speaking of the 
, bam catching hre, what did he mean by the words 
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that It was a splendid coincidence to-day ? Wliy 
to-day ? Whatever happens, 1 must find the solu¬ 
tion of dits riddle ere it is too late ! 

He looked around, seeking help. 

As his hand was groping mechanically in the 
dark aperture he laid hold of the handle of a tin 
can which stood hidden there among the sheaves. 
It was the petroleum can, which he had freshly 
filled yesterday. And on whose advice Who 
was it who came and said, 

** Father, father, for Jesus’ sake, what do you want 
to do at Helenenthal ?” 

And now, how much is there still in it? It is 
.scarcely half full. 

.As he unconsciously went on groping about, he 
came upon some boxes of matches which lay by 
the can 

This o])M>ed his eyes, he gave a terrible cry. 
“ He is going to set Helenenthal on lire!” 

Kveryihing swam befoie his eyes, and he would 
have fallen backward from the ladder had he not 
clung to the fiamcwork of the window'. 

All WMS clear. His father’s confused talk, his 
laughs, his threats. 

But there was yet time. The old man could only 
creep along on his crutch. He might throw him¬ 
self on his horse, and gallop after him. 

** Saddle a horse !” he called out through tbft 
dark, and sprang down from the ladder. Then 
suddenly it shot through his brain— 
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^ << Why did father ask so minutely about the tune 
years ago ? Would his revenge be executed at the 
same moment ? Good heavens! then all is lost I 
told him one o’clock was the hour, and it is one 
now,” 

Mad fear seized him — again he climbed the 
ladder. 

In the next moment the Hames would rise over 
there. 

1$ It not burning there already ? No, it is only 
the moon that shines on the windows of the White 
House. Heavenly Father, is there no salvation, no 
mercy ? If a prayer, if a curse could have the pow¬ 
er to lame the out-strctched hand 1 Who will warn 
him« who will give him a sign to turn back ? 

But there are the flames. No Perhaps in an¬ 
other second the fiery glow will rise to the sky. 

Elsbeth, awake!” 

It will flame up as it did then, right years ago, 
when the blood-red reflection paralyzed all his fac¬ 
ulties, as he roamed in the garden of Ilelcnenthal. 
If to-day, as at that time, a fire were to rise on the 
heath, or that his father’s hand might be stiilened 
in the midst of his criminal purpose. 

Oh, God in Heaven, let a miracle happen! Let 
a fire break out on the heath, as it happened 
fore^as happened before. 

There must be a fire I And there must be a fire 
here I If lightning would but strike the roof of his 
own home, so that the fiaroes might cry out to his 
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father, “ Stop, stop !*' Ah, why is it such a clear, 
surli^ht night? Why is there no threatening 
cloud upon the horizon ? Perhaps he is even now 
stretching up to the thatched roof. Perhaps he is 
now striking the match. In another moment all 
warning will he too late. 

There must be a fire! 'Fhere must be a fire 
here I 

And there is no torch that I could swing to warn 
him I 

“There must be a fire! There must be a fire 
here!” 

And ns he looked mound with t*yes starting 
from his head, there suddenly flashed upon him an 
/dei as blight as the lire he was longing for. 

lit' shouted ^Mth joy 

“Ves, lint’s the tiling 'fhe terror will benumb 
him. It must be saved Saved at any price.” 

With hotli liands he seized the can, and swings 
ing it xound him, poured its contents on the piled* 
up slieavt s 

He grasped the matches. There is a soft hiss¬ 
ing, the storm howls through the opening, and the 
flame shoots up high into the air, a whistling, hiss¬ 
ing roaring is heard. The fire has already reached 
the roof. 

He rushes back into the yard, which still lies si* 
lent before him. 

“ Fire! fire! fire 1” he cries, to wake the sleepers* 

In the stables, where the farm - servants sleepi^ 
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there Is a great stir, shrieks come from the servants* 
rooms. 

The roof is already wrapped in a fiery mantle. 
The tiles begin to crack, and fall rattling to the 
ground. Wherever there is an outlet a fountain of 
flame immediately spirts up toward.s the sky 

Hitherto he had been standing in the yard all 
alone, watching his terrible work with folded hands; 
but now the doors were torn open, and the farm- 
servants and maids rubhed screaming into the 
yard. 

Then he .sighed, relieved, as at a duty accom¬ 
plished, and walked slowly into the garden to avoid 
meeting an) body. ** 1 have worked long enough,** 
he murmuied, slamming the gate behind him. “ Fo- 
dav f will rest '*' 

With lagging steps he went along the gravel-path 
like one tired out, murmuring incessantly • “ Rest I 
rest !** 

His glance wandered w^earily around , the gar¬ 
den lay befoie him, bathed in a sea of light caused 
by the moonbeams and the dames, and the shad¬ 
ows ot the storm-driven leaves daiK »‘d before his 
eyes like something supernatuial. Here and there 
a spark fell upon the path before him, looking like 
a glowworm. He searched for llie darkest arbor, 
and hid in its farthest corner. There he sat down 
on the turfy seat and buried his face in his hands. 

He wanted nei.her to hear nor to see anything 

more. 
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But a dull feellnjs; of curiosity made him look uf 
after a while; and as he raised his eyes he saw the 
flames arch over the house like a crimson, white* 
edged canopy, for the storm was blowing that waysr 
Then he knew all was lost 
He folded his hands. He felt as if he ought to 
pray. 

** Mother! mother 1" he cried, his eyes full of 
tears, stretching out his arms to the sky. 

I'hen, suddenly, a strange change came over hint ' 
He fell quite happy and free, the heavy load whidi 
had weighed on his mind all these years had vam 
ished, and, with a dt*ep breath, he drew his bands 
along hih shouidets and arms, as though he longed 
to Tul himself of the sinking fetters. 

“ There,” he cried, like one from >\hose heart a 
burden is taken, ** now i have nothing more, now I 
need care no longer I am free, free as the birds 
in the air.” 

He hit his forehead with his fists, he cried, ho 
laughed, lie felt as if an undeserved, unheard-of 
happiness had descended upon him from heaven. 
“Mother’ mother’” he shouted, wild with joy. 
Now 1 know how your fairy tale ends. I am rfr 
leased I I am released I” 

At this moment the frightened lowing of the cat^ 
tie fell upon his ear, and brought him back to hb 
senses. “No, you poor animals shall not perisb 
on my account,” he cried, springing up; “1 would 
rather die myself.” 
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He hurried to the back door of the faouse^ where 
the servants were eagerly Garryiug out the furniture. 

** Look at master 1" they exclaimed^ weepings and 
drew each other's attention to his bare feet 

** Leave that alone V\ he cried. ** Save the ani¬ 
mals I" 

An axe lay on the path. With it he broke open 
the back door of the stables, which led into the 
aiKelds, for the yard was already a sea of flames. 

As in a dream he secs how the garden and lield 
are filling with people. The village fire-engine 
comes rattling along, the road to Uelenenthal, too, 
becomes alive. 

Three, four times he rushes into the flames, the 
servants beliind him, then he sinks down, fainting 
with pain, in the middle of the burning stables. 

A shriek, a piercing shriek from a woman, causes 
him to open his eyes once more. 

Then it seemed to him as if he saw Kisbeth's 
face vanishing in mist ovet his head, tiien it was 
night again round him. 


I 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

At the first streak of dawn a sad procession weiit^, 
across the autumnal heath, on the way to Helenen% 
thal Two miserable wagons crept slowly, one be-^ 
hind the other. In them was found room for aU 
that remained of the Haidehof. 

In the first wagon, wrapped in blankets among ^ 
the straw, lay the master, terribly burned, uncon¬ 
scious. . , * 'rhe pale, trembling woman who anx¬ 
iously bent over him was the playfellow of his 
youth. 

In this state she fetched him home at last 

“ We will take him to one of his sisters,*^ Mr. 
Douglas had said; but she had laid her hands on 
Pauls breast, from which the singed rags hung 
down, as if she wanted to take possession of him 
for evermore, and had answered: 

“ No, father, he is coming with us.’* 

“ But your wedding, child—the guests ?” 

What IS the wedding to me she replied, and „ 
the gay bridegroom stood by stupefied. 

In the second cart lay the few pieces of furnitore 
which had been saved; an old chest of drawers^ a, 
few drawers with linen and books and ribbons* 
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eartheti*ware dishes, a milk-pail, and his father’s 
long pipe. 

But where was the latter ? 

The only one who might have given an explana¬ 
tion lay there unconscious, perhaps already strug¬ 
gling with death. 

Had he taken to flight ? Had he perished in the 
flames ? The maids had found his bedroom empty, 
, and no trace of himself. 

“ I suspect no good of him,’* said old Douglas; 
** he was always inclined to madness, and if we find 
his bones to-morrow beneath the ruins I shall be 
quite convinced that he set fire to the barn himself, 
and then threw himself into-the flames.” 

However, just as they were driving through the 
gates of Helenenthal they heard a dog howling 
piteously near the barn, and saw a strange cur 
with his fore-paws on a dark mass lying there, and 
from time to time pulling at something that looked 
like the end of a garment. 

Dougliis, surprised, ordered the cart to stop, and 
walked up to it. There he found the person they 
were seeking—a corpse. His features were horri¬ 
bly distorted, and his arms still half uplifted, as if 
he had been suddenly turned to stone. Near him 
lay a broken pot, and a match-box was swimming 
in a pool of petroleum, which was flowing down the 
wheel-ruts as in a gutter. 

Then the gray giant folded his hands and mur¬ 
mured a prayer. When he came back to the cart 
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he trembled sU overt and his eyes were full 0 ^ 
tears. < 

** Elsbeth, look here/* he said, “ there lies the 
body of old Meyerhofer. He wanted to set fire to 
our property, and God has struck him dead ** 

“ God does not set bams on fire,'* said Elsbeth, 
and looked back at the burning farm, from which 
a dark blue smoke was rising in the c hilly mom* 
tng air 

** Hut IS It not through God’s providence that we 
were sived^” 

“ If riny one saved us, this one did,” said Elshethu 
would he have sacnhced everything, 
would he have become an incendiary—only— 
to—” 

*' Ask him,” she said, hoarsely, and in the grow»* 
ing anxiety of her licut she hdded her hands on 
her breast and groined iloud 

“ lit lien giant tbit he ma^ ever be able to an¬ 
swer Again,” raurniun.d Doughs Then he ordered 
the str\ant> to bring the old man’s body into the 
house I le had already sent for a doctor he him¬ 
self would drive to the sisters and give them the 
news. 

'i he guests, horror-stricken, came rushing out to ’ 
the cart, which stopped before the flower-decked 
veranda. 

** Llsbeth, how ill jou look ’ Elsbeth, spare your 
self,” cned out her aunts, and tried to rake posses^ 
sion of her. 
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Ava^r she said, and rapiDilied the caressii^ 
hands with a movement of horror. 

Then the ^ay bride|rroom, who dnring this night 
had played such a lamentable part, came to her 
and tri(^ to persuade her to leave the helpleW 
body. But she looked at him with an absent, vtan- 
dering glance, as if she did not remember ever to 
have seen him before. Depressed and discouraged 
he left her alone. ^ 

The aunts, wringing their hands, hurrield to old 
Douglas, who was walking up and down before the 
Stables awaiting a conveyance. His powerful chest 
heaved, his white, bushy brows were knitted, and 
his eyes shot lightning. A storm seemed to be 
passing over his soul. 

‘*Have pity,” cried the women, **make Elsbeth 
rest; she must recover herself, she looks as if she 
were going mad.” 

“Xf it is as she says,” he muttered to himself, if 
he has sacrificed all his belongings . Plague you, 
leave me in peace 1” he cried to the women who 
surrounded him. 

But think of Elsbeth,” they called out. “ At 
twelve o^clock the vicar comes, and what will she 
, look tike ?” 

"That’s her lookout!” he shouted. *‘Let her 
bCf she knows quite well what she is doing.” 

At the same moment that Paul was lifted from 
dte cart a troop of servants came from the gate 
carrying his father’s corpse. 
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One after the other the two bodies were carried 
into the White House» and the dog went whining 
and sniffing after them. It was a sad procession. 

Klsbeth had Paul carried into her own bedroom, 
locked the door, and seated herself near the bed. 

Vainly the aunts implored to be let in. 

At eleven o'clock the doctor came, and declared 
himself willing to stay with his patient till next 
moVning. He had evidently come prepared for it, 
for he was an old friend of the house and one of 
the wedding guests. Meanwhile they were to tele¬ 
graph for a nurse. 

“May 1 not stay with him?” asked Klsbeth, 

“ If you can,” he answered, astonished. 

“ I can,” she answered, with a mysterious smile. 

The aunts knocked again. “ Sparc yourself, 
child,” they ciied through the chink of the df>or; 
“you must diess — you must go to the register- 
olfice. The vicar has come.” 

“ He can go awa) again,” she answered. 

There was a murmur outside; the bridegroom, 
too, was giving his advice. 

“ What will you do, my child ?” said the old doc¬ 
tor, and looked searchingly into her eyes. Then 
she sank, weeping, on her knees by the bed, seized 
Paul's poweiless hand and pressed it to her eyes 
and mouth. 

“Is that your firm resolution?” the old man ssk* 
ed. She nodded assent, 

« And if he dies r 
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witt not fHe,** she said; “he must not 

die.” 

The doctor smiled, sadly; “ Very good,” he said, 
then, “ stay with him a while, and renew the com¬ 
presses every two minutes. 1 will insure quiet 
■meanwhile.” 

Soon the carnages were heard coming to the 
door and leaving the yard. An hour later the 
doctor re-entered the sick-room. “ The house will 
soon be empty,” he said; ** the ceremony is put 
off.” 

“Put off ?” she asked, anxiously. 

The old man looked at her and shook his head. 
The human heart showed itself to him every day 
in new complications. 

For weeks the patient lingered between life and 
death. The nervous fever w'hich had set in seemed 
to take away all hope. 

Elsbeth scarcely left his bedside. .She did not 
eat, she did not sleep; her whole life seemed to be 
engrossed by the care of her beloved one. 

Her old father let her alone. “She must cure 
him,” he said, “ so that I can question him.” 

The gay cousin began to feel that his position 
was not an enviable one, and, after he had allowed 
his uncle to pay all his debtvS, left Helenenthal. 

Old Meyerhofer's body had been fetched by the 
twins the day after the fire. His mysterious death 
made a great sensation; the newspapers in the cap- 
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ftal spoke of it, and what he had not attain#^^ 
through his whole life— to be celebrated as a hem; 
—^was granted to him in death. 

But all this time die law was hanging over Pa«S*il 
head awaiting his recovery. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

IThe lawyer for the defence had ended A minr- 
mnr went through the wide court of the aasbesi the 
galleries of which were crammed with spectators. 

If the accused did not spoil the effect of the brill¬ 
iant speech by an imprudent word he was saved. 

The president's answer resounded unheard. 

And now the eye-glasses and opera-glasses began 
to click. All eyes were directed to tlie pale, simply- 
dad man who was sitting in the same dock where, 
eight years ago, the vicious servant had sat. 

The president asked whether the accused had 
anything more to add to strengthen the proof of 
his innocence. 

** Silence ! silence !'* was murmured through the 
court. 

But Paul rose and ^poke -first, low and hesitat¬ 
ingly, then every moment with gi eater fitmness. 

**1 am heartily sorry that the trouble my defend¬ 
er has taken to save me should have been useless; 
but 1 am not as innocent of the deed as he repre^ 

, The judges loc ked at each other. ** What is hit 
at? He is going to speak against himself.*’ 
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He said: **Aiudety made me nearly unconsdous. 
1 then acted in a kind of madness which at that 
moment rendered me incapable of calculation.*' 

“ He is cutting his own throat I" said the audi¬ 
ence. 

“ I have all my life been shy and oppressed, and 
have felt as if I could look nobody in the face« 
thougii 1 had nothing to conceal; but if this time 
I behave in a cowardly manner, 1 believe I should 
be less able to do so than ever—and this time I 
should have good reason enough for it. My de¬ 
fender has also represented my former hfe as a pat¬ 
tern of all virtues. But this was not so, cither. I 
lacked dignity and self-possession; I passed over 
too much as regards both other people and myself, 
and that has always rankled in m> mind, though I 
was never clear about it. 'Pou much has weighed 
upon me to enable me ever to breathe freely as a 
man sh<jiild if he does not w'ant to grow dull and 
care-laden. 1'his deed has made me fite, and has 
given me that which I lacked so long, it has been 
.1 .great happiness to me, and sliould 1 be so un- 
giateful as to deny it to-day.^ Xo, I will not do 
that. Let them imprison me as long as they like. 
1 shall abide my time and begin a new life. 

“ And so I must say I have set fire to my be* 
longings in full consciousness; I was never more 
in my senses than at the moment when 1 poured 
the petroleum over mv sheaves, and if today I 
were to be in the same position. God knows 1 should 
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do the same again. Why should 1 not ? What I 
destroyed was the work of my own hand$*-I had 
created it after long years of hard toti, and could 
do with it what I liked. ( well know that the law 
is of a different opinion, and therefore I shall 
quietly go to prison for my time. But who else 
suffered by the injury except myself? My sisters 
were well provided for, and my father—” he stopped 
a moment, and his voice shook as he continued— 
“yes, would it not have been better if my old father 
had passed the last years of his life in peace and 
tranquillity with one of his daughters than where I 
am now going ? 

“ Fate would not have it so. A stroke killed him, 
and my brothers .say that 1 was his murderer. But 
my brothers have no right at all to judge about that; 
they neither know me nor iny father. All their lives 
they have been concerned with tlicmselves only, 
and have let fn^ alone care for iny father, mother, 
and sisters, house, and farir, and 1 was only good 
enough when they wanted something. They turn 
away from me to-day, but they can never be more 
estranged from me in the future than tlicy have al¬ 
ways been in the past. 

“My sisters^’—he turned towards the witne.HS» 
box, where Greta and KLate sat crying with covered 
faces, and his voice grew softer as if from sup¬ 
pressed tears—“my sisters won’t have anything to 
do with me any more, but I gladly forgive them; 
they are women, and made of more debate metal t 
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also, there are two men standing behind them who 
find it very easy to be indignant at my m^nstroui 
deed. They have all abandoned me now^^o, not 
all a bright look crossed his face—** but that 
need not be mentioned here. But one thing 1 will 
say, even though I be coiwidered a murderer—I do 
not repent th^it my father died through my deed i 1 
loved him more when 1 killed )um than if 1 had let 
him li\e He was old and weak, and what aw'aited 
him was shame and dishonor—he lived such a 
quiet life, and would have miserably dvnndled away' 
here; surely it was better death should come to 
him like lightning that kills pe{»p^e m the middle 
of their happintss. 'ihat is in) opinion. 1 have 
settled It with my conscience, and have no need to 
render account to any one but to (lod and to my* 
self Now you may condemn me.*^ 

“ Bravo c ned a thundering voice in the court 
from the witness box. 

It was Douglas. 

Ills gigantic figure stood erect, his eyes sparkled 
beneath Jus bushy brows, and when the piesident 
called him to order he sit down defiantly and said 
to his neighbor, I can be proud of him—eh 
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pHAPTER X^HL 

Two years later, on a bright morning in 
the red-painted gate of the prison opened and let 
out a prisoner, who, with a laugh on his face, Was 
blinking his eyes m the bright sun, as if trying to 
learn to bear the light again. He swung the bundle 
which he carried to and fro, and looked careless¬ 
ly to the right and the left, like one who was not 
decided which direction to follow, but for whom, on 
the whole, it w.*.s unirnpoitant whither he straved* 

When he jjassed the iront of the prison building 
he .saw i\ caiiiage standing there which appeared 
know'll to him, for he stopped and seemed to be re¬ 
flecting. 'Ihen he turned iO the c(»achman, who, 
in his tassellefi fur-cap, nodded haughtily from the 
box 

“ Is anybody from Ifelonenthal here ?" he asked. 

“ Yes , master and the young lady. They have 
come to fetch Mr. Meyerhofer.” 

And directly after was heard from the steps, 

Hey, holloa! there he is already—Elsbeth, see I 
there he is already/’ 

Paul jumped up the steps, and the two men lay 
In each other’s arms. 
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Then the heavy folding doors were opened soft 
ly and timidlyf and lei out a slender female hgure^ 
clad in black, who, with a melancholy smile, leaned 
against the wall and quietly waited until the men 
unclasped each other. 

“ There, you have him, Elsbeth I*’ shouted the 

old man. 

Hand in hand they stood opposite each other 
and looked in one anotlier’s eves; then she leaned 
her head on his breast ard '^^■hispcred, “Thank 
God that I am with you again T* 

“And in order that you may have each other aU 
to yourselves, children," said the old man. “you 
two shall drive home, and I will meanwhile drink a 
bottle of claret to the health of my successor. /. 
am well olT, for I retire from business this day," 

“ Mr. Douglas !" exclaimed Paul, terrilied. 

Father^ I am called—do you understand ? Le^ 
me be fetched towards evening. You are now mas 
ter at home. Good-bye.” 

With that he strode down the steps. 

“Come," said Paul, gently, with dow'ncast eyes. 
Elsbeth went after him with a shy smile, for now 
when they were alone neither dared to approach 
the other. 

And then they drove silently out onto the sun¬ 
ny, flowery heath.. . . Wild pinks, bluebells, and 
ground-ivy wove themselves into a many-colored 
carpet, and the w'hite meadowsweet lifted its wav* 
ing blossoms, as if snow-flakes had been strewn on 
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the flowers. The leaves of the weeping*willow tua* 
tied softly, and like a net of Sparkling ribbons the 
little streams flowed along beneath their branches. 
The warm air trembled, and yellow butterflies^ flut¬ 
tered up and dom in couples. 

Paul leaned back in the cushions, and gazed 
with half-shut eyes at this profusion of cbarining 
sights. 

“Are you happy?*' asked Elsbeth, leaning tow¬ 
ards him. 

“1 don’t know,” he answered; “it is too much 
for me.” 

She smiled; she well understood him. 

“ See there, our home I” she said, pointing to the 
White Hou.se, which stood out clear in the distance. 
He pressed her hand, but his voice failed him. 

At the edge of the wood the carriage had to stop. 
Both got out and proceeded on foot. 

Then he saw that she carried a little white par¬ 
cel under her arm, which he had not seen before. 

“ What is that ?” he asked. 

“You will soon see,” she answered, whde a seri¬ 
ous smile crossed her face. 

“ A surprise 

“A remembrance.” 

When they entered the wood he perceived some* 
thing black between the red stems which was hung 
with garlands. 

“What does that mean ?”he asked, stretching out 
his hand. 
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** Don't you recognise your friend again ?” sbe » 
plied. “ Sbe wanted' to be the first to greet you." 

** Black Susy/* he shouted, and began to run. 

“ Take me with you," she gasped,laughing. “ You 
forget that henceforth there are two of us." 

Ke seized her hand, and so they stepped before 
the faithful monster that was keeping watch on the 
road. 

^ Dear creature," he said, and stroked the sooty 
boiler, and as they went on he looked back at her 
every three steps as if he could not part with her. 

“ I have watched over her well," said Klsbeth; 
** sh^ generally stands underneath my window, for 
we have purchased tlie whole of your father's in¬ 
heritance that nothing should be lost to you." 

When they approached the opposite edge of the 
wood, he said, pointing to two trees which stood 
twenty steps away from the road, 

Here is the place where 1 found you lying in 
your hammock.” 

** Yes," she said, “ it wa’> there, too. that I found 
out for the first time that 1 should never be able to 
do without you." 

“And there is the juniper-tree," he continued, 
Rdien they stepped out into the fields, “ where we—" 
and then he suddenly cried aloud, and stretched out 
both his hands into space. 

“ What is the matter ?" she exclaimed, anxiously, 
looking up at him. He had turned deathly pale 
and his lips quivered. 
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** It 19 gone/^ he stammered* 

«Whatr 

** It—-my—my own.” 

Where once the buildings of the Haidehof lo^ 
there now stretched a level plain; only a few dcees 
spread out their miserable branches* } * 

He could not accustom himself to this sights and 
covered his face with his hands* while he shivered 
feverishly. 

*'Do not be sad,'* she pleaded. ” Papa would 
not have it rebuilt before you could make your own 
arrangements.” 

** Let us go there,” he said. 

** Please, please, not,” she replied, ” there is noth¬ 
ing to be seen except a few heaps of ruins —at an¬ 
other time, when you are not so excited.” 

But where shall 1 sleep ?” . 

"In the same room in which you were bom—I 
have had it arranged for you, and your mother’s 
furniture put in. Can you still say now that you 
have lost your home ?” 

He pressed her hand, gratefully, but she pointed 
to the juniper-bush, which had struck them before. 

" Let us go there,” she said, " lay your head on 
the mole-hill and whistle me something. Do you 
remember ?” 

" I should think so 1” 

" How long is it since then 

"Seventeen years.” 

"Oh, heavens, I have loved you so long already, 
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and in the mean time have become an old maid t 
And I have waited for you from year to year, but 
you would not see it. ‘ He must come at last/ I 
tliought, but you did not come. And then i was 
discouraged, and thought: * You cannot force your- 
, self upon him ; in reality he does not want you 
at all. You must come to some resolution.' And 
to put an end to all my longings, I accepted my 
cousin, who for the last ten years had been 
dangling after me. He had made me laugh so 
often, and I thought he would — but enough of 
this—” and she shuddered. “ Come, lie down— 
whistle." 

He shook his head and pointed with his hand 
silently across the heath, where, on the horizon, 
three lonely fir-trees stretched their rough arms 
towards the sky. 

‘‘Thither," lie said. *‘1 c.innot rest ere 1 have 
been there." 

“ You are right," she replied, and hand in hand 
they walked through the blooniing heather, over 
which the wild bees were swarming, sleepily hum¬ 
ming. 

When they entered the cemetery the clock at the 
White House was striking noon. Twelve times it 
sounded in short strokes, a soft echo quivered in 
the air, and then all was quiet again; only the hum¬ 
ming and singing continued. 

His mother's grave was overgrown with ivy and 
wild myrtle, and at its head rose the radiant bios- 
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aom of a gotden*fod. Betureen the leaves rust-col 
ored ants were creeping, and a lizard rustled down 
into the green depths. 

Silently they both stood there, and Paul treni' 
bled. Neither dared to interrupt the solemn still* 
ness. , 

> ’ I I V 

“Where have they buried my father?" Pautiisked 
at last. 

“ Your sisters took the body over to lx)tkeim/' 
answered Elsbetli. 

** That is as well," he replied. “ She has been 
lonely all her life: let her be so in death, too. But 
to-morrow we will also go over to him." 

“Will you go and see your sisters.^" 

He shook his head sadly. I'hen tliey relapsed 
into silence. 

He leaned his head on his hands and cried. 

“ Do not cry," she said, “ each one of you has 
now a home." And then she took the little par¬ 
cel that she held under her arm, unfastened the 
white paper of the cover, and there appeared an 
old manuscript-book with tom cover and faded 
leave.>. 

“ See," she cried, “ she sends you this, her greet¬ 
ing." 

“Where did you get it from?” he asked, sur¬ 
prised, for he had recognized his mother’s hand¬ 
writing. 

“ It lay in the old chest of drawers which was 
saved from the fire, squeezed between the drawers 
20 
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and the back It seems to have been lying there 
ever since her death,’* 

Then they sat down together on the grave, laid 
.he book between them on their knees, and began 
to study it Now he remembered that Katie, at 
the time when he st^prlsed her with her lover, had 
speken of a song-book which had belonged to their 
mother; but he had never made up his mind to ask 
after it because he did not want to btmg to life 
again the painful remembrance of that hour. 

All sorts of old songs were in it copied out neat* 
]y, near them others half scratched out and cor¬ 
rected* The latter she seemed to have reproduced 
from memory, or perhaps composed herself. 

There was also the one about the poet which 
Katie had recited at the time. 

And then came one, which was this: 

*' Pear child, vleep on, sleep on. dear child} 

Beside thy bed thy mother mild 

Watches till dreams shall bring thee peace-** 

Sleep on * 

'^The little bell whose tones so clear 
From out the wood resounded hers 
Its silver music soon will cease— 

Sleep on t 

' Dear child, sleep on ; sleep on, dear diild 1 
Without the moon shines soft and bright; 

A l^end tell the hnden-trees— 

Sleep OR 1 
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** About the heeth the %hepherd’» eon. 

The princess in the White House lone: 

While leaves are flutt'ring in the breese*— 

Sleep onl 

'*Dear chiM, sleep on; sleep on, dear child 1 
Thy Tose>lmsh at the door dreams wild , 

Of heath and hill and many things^ 

Sleep on I 

** Thy little bird upon the sill 
Chirj^ gently towards thy bed his tiitti 
And closes wxarily his wingp— ■ 

Sleep on ! 

•* Dear child, sleep on ; sleep on, dear chOd I 
Beside thv bed thy mother mild 
Watches the hour-glass slowly turn— 

Sleep on ! 

•*Thy mother watches—time goes b3r— 

The midnight hour approaches nigh. 

And then thy father may r-tum— 

Sleep on 

And then another poem : 

1 knew a sweet maiden in years that are gone. 

Who on the green heath dwelt forsaken and lone* 

And longed sore for love— 

She looked from her window by day and by night 
Her lovely blue eyes glanced out smiling and bright; 
Ah! she longed sore for love I 

*Then by there came riding a bold youthful knight, 

>Vho asked, * So strange on me gaze thine eyes bright f 
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■ I long acre for lore!’ 

Then he laughed, * Foolish maiden, wilt come to my 
arms, 

There can'st thou rest sweetly, free from all harms. 

And there find'st thou love.' 

” * Dear heart, dost thou know how forsaken I dwell ? 

Oh, take me, poor maiden, o*er moor and o'er fell, 

But give, give me love!’ 

When of her company wearied at last, 

He said, * Pretty rogue we've a pleasant time passed. 

So host thou had lovet' 

“ ‘And of my love art thou weary, dear heart ? 

So will I -Stay by thee, nor evermore part, 

For 1 long for thy love.’ 

But heartily laiiglied the knight bold and gay; 
fie saddled his liorse and he rode far away, 

And left her in sorrow to love. 

“And when the time had passed sadly away. 

In sorrow her von .saw the light of the day, 

An offspring of hwe. 

She carried him out in the night on the heath; 

‘ With a kiss, thou poor child, will 1 do thee to death--^ 
1 will kill thee with love.' 

‘ ‘ Do to me, judge, what you will,* then she cried 
* Forsaken am I of the vvholfr world so wide. 

And left without love.* 

She mounted the scaffold in bridal array, 

And said ' Take me hence, thou good t.jod, I praj, 

And I long sore for love! * ** 


Then his two sisters came to his mind, and he 
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had a feeling as if his mother had known all and 
forgiven all beforehand. 

And directly after stood writteni in big letters^ 
this title 

THE FAIRY TALE OF DAME CARE. 

There was once a mother, to whom the good God 
had given a son, but she was so poor and lonely 
that she had nobody who could stand godmother 
to him. And she sighed, and said, “ Where shall 
I get a godmother from ?” Then one evening at 
dusk there came a woman to her liouse who was 
dressed in gray and had a gray veil over her head. 
She said, “ I will be your son's godmother, and 1 
will take care that he grows up a good man and 
does not let you starve; but you must give me his 
soul.’* 

Then his mother trembled, and said, Who are 
you ?" 

“1 am Dame Care,”answered the gray woman; 
and the mother wept; but as she sulTered much 
from hunger, she gave the woman her son’s soul 
and she was his godmother. 

And her son grew up and worked hard to pro* 
cure her bread. But as he had no soul, he had 
no joy and no youth, and often he looked at his 
mother with reproachful eyes, as if he would ask, 

“ Mother, where is my soul ?*’ 

Then the mother grew sad and went out to find 
him a soul 
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She asked the stars in the sky, ** Will you give 
me a soul V* But they said, ** He is too low for 
that.** 

And she asked the flowers on the heath; they 
said, “ He is too ugly/“ 

And she asked the birds in the trees; they said, 

** He is too sad.*’ 

And she asked the high trees; they said “ 
is too humble.” 

And she asked the clever serpents, but they said, 

He is too stupid.” 

Then she went away weeping. And in the wood 
she met a young and beautiful princess surrounded 
by her court. 

And Vxrcause she saw the mother weeping she 
descended from her horse and took her to the ’ 
castle, which was all built of gold and precious 
stones. 

There she asked, “Tell me why you weep?” 
And the mother told the princess of her grief that 
she could not procure her son a soul nor joy and 
youth. 

Then said the princess, “ I cannot see anybody 
weep; I will tell you something—I will give him 
my soul.” 

Then the mother fell down before her and kissed. 
her hands. 

“ But,” said the princess, “ I will not do it for 
nothing; he must ask me for it.” Then the moth¬ 
er went to her son. but Dame Care had laid her 
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gray veil over his head, so that he was blind and 
could not see the princess. 

And the mother pleaded, “ Dear Dame Care, set 
him free.’* 

But Care smiled—and whoever saw her smile was 
.forced to weep—and she said, “He must free him* 
self.” 

“ How can he do that ?” asked the mother 

“ He must sacrifice to me all that he loves,** said 
Dame Care. 

Then the mother grieved very much, and lay down 
and died. But the princess waits for her suitor to 
this very day. 

p » • 4 « • t 

“ Mother, mother T* he cried, and sank down on 
the grave. 

“ Come,” said Elsbeth, struggling with her tears 
as she laid her hand on his shoulder; “ let mother 
be, she is at peace; and she shall not harm us any 
more—your wicked Dame Care T* 
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X'KAN»LA*noN or THU Drdicatio.n : 

TO MY PAKENTS- 

FOR TUF. 26 TII OF XOVKMRER. 

IlAMK CJakp, tin? drep scrav-veil^d 'iHme, 

You kiiu'kv lu-T, df*ar parent^., n*»i iin’y by name. 
She caniu, ’lis lliirty ye<»rs to-day. 

And into strange cimnines she follo^eed yew .* \’rf 
As the November day, .sad and dreai'y and dull 
l.ny on the hf.i.th in a leaden lull, 

Afid ill the willow-trecH the wind 

Wlu&tled your weddins;-dance, rough and unkind. 

And when, alter hours without any rest, 

Vi lattau's forest you found a nest, 

And trembling tsti'od at the ihreshrtld so iMtra, 

She entered with you, grav T>ame t 'are. 

Anil waving her arms she hle&std the two. 

The home you entered, the house aud you. 

And bleiisetl those two, who, without harm. 

Still slept in creation’s shielding arm. 

Itie empty cradle th.it time did mailc 
Stands under the staircase in the dark. 

Indulging in long dcscrvifd rest. 

As four times it saw' a tiew little guest. 

Then when sun sunk, and all round slept. 

From some dark corner a shadow crept. 

And staggered dumbly and grew and rose, 

Aad crept with stretched arms to the cradle deMw 
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And what Dame Care then promised to 700* 

Life has so faithfully made it true 
In sighs and weeping and ever and ay*. 

In troubles of weary working-day, 

In pain of so many a sleepless night. 

With need and torment ever in eight. 

And yovi are gray, your strength grew lame. 

But ever still the deep>veil«d Dame 
W'alks with fixed eyes and blessing hand 
All through the pimr house, to paui without end 
From the tables so poor to the chests so bare. 
From threshold to thrrHhnld, and blows in tlie glare 
Of the fiame on the health, and ever and aye 
Rivets the w'eary day t(' the day. 

O dearest parents, don't cease to Ktri%-e, 

And as you h.id work and cares all your lilie, 

A life so hard and a hfc so long. 

So will at last from Heaven debt end 
A flay of rest when c.irt' lias an end. 

We boys are young, and we can strive. 

Our courage is still fresh in hie. 

We know how to fight with care and need. 

And where luck's flower is blooming so sweet. 

SfHin we return, and when we are there, 

W'e laughingly turn her out, gray Dame Care. 


II. Du Knti Si* (J'nw), pages 68, m, ii6; References to the 

German use of the former pronoun to denote greater intimacy 
than the latter implies. 

III. August, page 143: Name of the chief rlown in the Berlin Qrcos. 

rV. P0X.TBKAUIND, page 275: Evening before the wedffing. In some 
parts of Germany it is customary lor the friends of the bride to 
hriag old ctuna or glass, which they smash before her door. 


THE END. 









